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FOREWORD 


The history of the relations between the Marathas and 
the English East India Company goes back to the time of 
Shivaji when the Company was a mere trading corporation 
and its representatives stood humbly at the court of the 
great Maratha ruler whose open challenge to the mighty 
Mughal Empire had heralded the dawn of its decline and 
eventual fall. Little did then any one imagine that the 
Company would transform itself into a territorial and ruling 
organisation and that the successors of the English suppliants 
would one day enter the lists with the Marathas for the 
sovereignty of the entire sub-continent of India. Yet this 
is what actually happened, and after October 1770 the 
English and the Marathas remained the only contestants for 
the prize of the crown of Delhi. In this struggle the 
Marathas originally represented the stronger party, as they 
were an indigenous power of long standing and were mas¬ 
ters of a vaster territory and resources.' Not long after, 
however, they found their old-world political and military 
organisations pitted against the modern scientific training, 
discipline and weapons of their adversaries who were 
experienced in the art of eighteenth-century. European 
diplomacy and did not disdain to make use of political 
cunning and even wanton treachery. The Marathas gave 
a good account of themselves in the initial stages of the 
contest, but with the advent of a consummate diplomat and 
organiser of victories’ of Lord Wellesely’s calibre, the tables 
were turned against them, and all the first rate Maratha 
chiefs save the Holkar of Indore were forcibly brought into 
the noose of the subsidiary alliance system of the British. 
Lord Hastings finally accomplished the work left incomplete 
by Wellesely and the Maratha sovereignty even over their 
homeland of Maharashtra ceased to exist by 1818. The 
history of this long contest is of absorbing interest for the 
general reader as well as for the specialist in Indian history 
and has a lesson for the Indian patriot and political leader. 



Dr. Shanti Prasad Varma has skilfully narrated the story 
of the first clash between the Peshwa’s government at Poona 
and that of the English at Bombay which arose out of the 
English ambition to acquire by hook or crook the island of 
Salsette and the adjoining places on the Bombay coast and 
in which the first shot fired by them was the capture of 
Broach on 18th November, 1772. This wanton aggression 
was followed by a sudden and equally wanton attack on, and 
the capture of, Salsette in December 1774 at a time when 
the Marathas were faced with a first class internal crisis on 
account of the murder of Peshwa Narayan Rao and the 
seizure of authority by the infamous Raghoba. And when 
Raghoba threw himself into the lap of the English a full- 
dress war could not be avoided for long. The Supreme 
government at Calcutta entered the war with reluctance, 
but pursued it with fnmness. It came to an end by the treaty 
of Salbai signed on May 17, 1782. 

Dr. Varma’s scholarly work in the present form was 
planned and written under my supervision, and I went 
through it before it was submitted as a doctorate thesis to 
the Agra University. It is a dispassionate study of all avail¬ 
able contemporary manuscript as well as printed English 
records and Marathi State papers and historical letters with 
a fullness and accuracy of detail never before attempted in 
any work on this subject. The learned author has taken 
pains to present a clear picture of military movements and 
actions, and an intensive analysis of diplomatic moves and 
counter-moves as they sprang from the inner working of the 
highest councils of the contesting parties, the Marathas and 
the English. This book is well-written and is readable. It 
is an invaluable contribution to the history of the First 
Anglo-Maratha War and will remain for long a standard 
work on the subject. 


Agra College, Agra. 
March 1,1956. 


A.L. Srivastava. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE BACKGROUND : POLITICAL CONDI¬ 
TIONS IN INDIA IN 1772 A. D. 

The Resloration and 
its Significance 

The year 1772, described by Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar as ‘the misty dawn of a new age,’^ opomed, in 
Delhi, with great activity and bustle in connection 
with the return of Prince Ali Gohar, now known 
as Shah Alarn II, after fourteen long years of exile .2 


1. Sir J,N. Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire^ Vol. II, 
Int. p. iv. 

2. Prince Aii Gobar, (scaping from Delhi in 1758, where 
his father, Emperor Alamgirll, was kept a virtual prisoner by 
his minister, Irnadulniulk, had first sought shelter with Naji- 
buddaulah , tlie c hief of the Kuhellas, and then visit d Shujaud- 
daiilah at Lucknow and marched to Bihar. After an unsuccessful 
attemj)t at the capture of l^itna, Ali Gohar remained a “wan¬ 
derer without home” for eight months. In December 1759, 
receiving the news of his father’s assassination in Delhi, he im¬ 
mediately proclaimed himself emperor and assumed the title 
of Shah Alara II. In the succ^eeding months, he twice besieged 
Patna and once invested Murshidabad. All these attempts 
ending in failure, he retreated towards Awadh. In 17(U, he 
again invaded Bihar and was defeated by an English army. In 
1764, he planned a fourth invasion of Bihar. Being twice de¬ 
feated by the English, at Buxar on the 22nd October 1764 and 
at Korah on the 3rd May 1765, Shah A lam w^as forced to come 
to terms with them, according to which he was given Korah and 
a portion of Allahabad and placed under the ‘protection’ of an 
English force. From 1765 to 1771, Shah Alam remained at 
Allahabad but he “sighed in secret for the pleasures of the capital 
and was ambitious of re-ascending tlu' throne of his ancestors”. 
(Franklin, History of Shah Alam, p. 26) He was encouraged in 
this by the Marathas, who were fa.st regaining their position 

lafter Panipat, by his adviser, Hisamuddaulah, wdio hoped by 
Ithis measure to gain ascendancy over Muniruddaulah, and also 
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ANOLO-MARATHA RELATIONS, 1772-83 


The restoration of the Mughal Emperor to his 
ancestral throne was the culmination of a series 
of events set in motion by the Emperor despatching, 
on the 20th December 1770, his trusted counsel 
Saifuddin Muhammad Khan, to negotiate with the 
Maratha Sardars in the Doab for an alliance. On 
Saifuddin’s promising, on behalf of Shah Alam, to 
pay a nazrana, of forty lakhs on his being established 
at Delhi, the Marathas marched from the environs 
of Farrukhabad, by way of Mainpuri, Shikohabad 
and Aligarh, and occupied Delhi on the 10th Feb¬ 
ruary 1771,* and, pending the payment of the 
promised nazrana, provisionally took over the 
administration of Delhi in their hands.^ An agree¬ 
ment was subsequently reached on the 15th Feb¬ 
ruary—the Emi)eror’s confirmation reaching on the 
22nd March—by which the latter, besides promis¬ 
ing to pay a heavy subsidy, was to eede Meerut 
and some other districts and give the Maratha 
chiefs the right to appoint all imperial officers 
below the wazir, and the Marathas were to escort 
him to Delhi within a period of two months.* In 


by 8 hnjaiul(ltaiilah, who felt the emperor’s presence at Allahabad 
“a check on his (Icsigns and an eyesore”. (Antoine Louis Henri 
Polior, Shah Alam II and his Court, ICd. with introdiiotion, 
Note's and Appendices, by Pratul C. Gupta) For a detailed 
study of Shah Alam’s wanderings, 1758-1771, see Sarkar, Fall 
of the Mughal Empire, Vol. II, pp. 525-555. 

3. Saifuddin Muhammad played an important part in the 
easy capture of Delhi by the Marathas. Leaving the Maratha 
camp on the 7th February, he forded the Yamuna, caused the 
Delhi gate of the capital to be opened, assured the citizens that 
they had now nothing to fear from the Marathas, and going to 
the Jami Masjid made Musafir Khan Baluch’s brother, then in 
charge of the city on behalf of Zabita Khan, proclaim Shah 
Alam. (Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, Vol, III pp. 
29-30). 

4. Delhi Affairs, A 14, p. 29. Army news-sheet, 28th 
February 1771. 

5. J.N. Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, Vol. Ill, p. 31. 

6 . Delhi Affairs, A 16, p. 30, letter to Peshwa, 24th April 
1771; A 18a, pp. 34-36, letter to Peshwa, 24th July, 1771. 
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THE EESTOEATION AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


accordance with this agreement, the Emperor left 
Allahabad on the 12th April, 1771 and halting at 
Jajmau* and Farrukhabad^ for long periods, in the 
hope of the Marathas patching up their recurring 
dissensions regarding their policy towards him,* 
came to Nabiganj, where he was met by Mahadaji 
Sindhia,® who personally escorted him to Delhi. 
On the 7th January (1st Shawaal) the Emperor, 
accompanied by Visaji Pant, Peshwa’s accredited 
envoy in Northern India, and Mahadaji Sindhia, 
made his formal entry in the fort of Delhi and after 
sometime rode out to the Idgah amidst scenes of 
universal rejoicing, when ID festivities at the end 
of the forty days of fasting were taking place in 
every mosque, market place and Muslim homc.i® 

The restoration was the fulfilment of a long- 
felt desire in Shah Alam’s heart to get back his 
ancestral throne. On his father’s assassination, on 
the 29th November 1759, he had immediately 
assumed the legal rights of sovereignty and but 
for a few months (November 1759—October 1760), 
when a puppet of Imadulmulk occupied the Delhi 
throne his title had never been challenged, and 
there had always lived in Delhi a recognised vicar 
of the Emperor in the person of his eldest son, 
Mirza Jawan Bakht, with the title of Wali Ahad. 
As early as the 26th May, 1761, the English promised 
to escort him to Delhi with their forces ; but the 

7. Ibid. A 18b, pp 36-38, letter to Peshwa, 24th July, 
1771. 

8 . Ibid. A 17, pp. 32-34, letter to Peshwa, 2ntl July, 
1771; A 18b, pp. 36-38, letter to Peshwa, 24th July, 1771; A 
19a, pp. 39-40, letter to Peshwa, 27th September 1771. 

9. The interview took place on the 18th November. Led by 
: Prince Akbar, Mahadaji entered Shah Alam’s camp and ‘laid 
Ihis head at the Emperor’s feet, who clasped him to his bosom 
land long praised him.’ {Ibid. 21b, pp. 47-48, letter from Delhi, 

27th November, 1771). 

10. Ibid. A 26a, p. 55, Delhi letter, 8th Februacy 1772. 
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AKGLO-MABATHA EELATIONS, 1772-83 

promise was never fulfilled. In October 1765, 
Najibuddaulah, who was carrying on the adminis¬ 
tration at Delhi in his name, invited him to return 
but the Emperor lacked the proper escort. 
In November 1767, a Maratha agent at Delhi sug¬ 
gested that the English, the Peshwa, the Rajput 
Rajas and the Ruhellas combine together for es¬ 
corting the Emperor to his capital,ii but the sugges¬ 
tion proved still-bom, possibly because of the fear 
of Jat hostility. In January 1768, Jassa Singh, 
the Sikh Sardar invited him to Delhi “assuring 
him that the whole empire would be again united 
and restored to him,”i2 but the Emperor exi)re8sed 
his inability to accept the invitation unless the 
whole body of Sikh Sardars formed a binding con¬ 
federacy to escort him and sent a written pledge 
to that effect.'* Disappointed in the English and 
distrustful of the Ruhellas, Shah Alam at last turned 
towards Shujauddaulah with some ht)pe, but 
the latter always evaded definite action.'* In 
the meantime, Jawahir Singh’s death in June, 
1768, followed by the murder of his son and suc¬ 
cessor Ratan Singh, April 1769, had thrown the 
Jat kingdom into the convulsions of a civil war, 
and the Marathas had returned to the North. 
Early in November 1768, Shah Alam thought of 
sending Saifuddin Muhammad Khan with khilats 
and jewels to Ramchandra Ganesh and other 
Maratha Sardars but was dissuaded by Muniruddau- 
lah and the English from doing so.'* The Ma¬ 
rathas appeared to be as anxious as Shah Alam 
himself for his installation at Delhi. Early in 

11 . Selections from Peahtoa’s Daftar, XXIX, 192. 

12. Calendar of Persian Correspondence, I, 2736, 2735A ; 
II, 1101, 846, 847. 

13. Ihid. II, 849. 

14. Delhi Affairs, A 6c. pp. 10-17, Delhi letter to Peshwa, 
April 1767. 

16. lUd. 
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MARATHA BtiD Boil StrBllElilACV AT DBLM 

August 1770, we find the Emperor conveying his 
gratefulness to Bamchandra Ganesh and other 
; Maratha Sardars, and also to the Peshwa, for the 
Maratha expressions of loyalty and attachment 
and promise ‘to out-rival the Wazir and the English 
in serving the interests of our Empire.’^® His res¬ 
toration followed as the sequel. 

Maratha Bid for Supremacy 
at Delhi 

The bonds of a strong alliance were, thus, 
laid between the Emperor and the Marathas. The 
Emperor had been dissuaded by Muniruddaulah 
and the English from undertaking the enterprise.’^ 
Shujauddaulah escorted him up to Jajmau and then 
turned back to Faizabad. Almost everybody who 
wanted to leave him got permission to do so, the 
Emjjeror having decided to entrust himself com¬ 
pletely in the hands of the Sindhia and other Ma¬ 
ratha Sardars.’* Zabita Khan offered to join him 
and undertake a joint campaign against the Mara¬ 
thas. But Shah Alam refused to give up the 
Maratha alliance.’® While at Nabiganj, Muni¬ 
ruddaulah, inspired by the English, gave him 
a final warning not to go to Delhi, but Shah Alam 
did not listen to him and Muniruddaulah returned 
to Allahabad .20 Almost all the important Afghan 
and Rubella Sardars were against his ‘falling into 
the clutches of the Deccanis.’ His own advisers— 


16. G. S. Sardesai, New History of the Marathas, Vol. II, 
P. 614. 

17. Delhi Affairs, A 6, pp. 18-19, Delhi newsletter, 3rd 
November 1769. 

18. Ibid. A 18b, pp. 36-38, letter to Peshwa, 24th July, 
1771. 

19. Ibid. A 19a, pp. 39-49, letter to Peshwa, 27th Sep¬ 
tember 1771. 

20. Ibid. A 19b, pp. 40-42, letter to Peshwa, 27th Sep¬ 
tember 1771. 
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AKOLO-MARAirSA feteLifrioUs, 1772-83 


‘pillars of the State’—expressed hostility towards 
the Marathas. But he completely disregarded 
their advice.*^ From the day he decided upon the 
Maratha alliance, Shah Alam never swerved 
from it. 

On the Maratha side, however, a sharp clea¬ 
vage of opinion was gradually manifesting itself. 
On hearing news of the Emperor’s moving towards 
Delhi, Visaji Pant and Sindhia expressed their 
whole-hearted willingness ‘to attend at his stirrups 
and go to fight in any direction in which he chose 
to employ them,’ whereas Holkar first wanted to 
settle with him terms regarding payment and then 
do anything.22 Holkar adopted such an intran¬ 
sigent attitude on the matter of the Maratha policy 
towards the Emperor that he refused to make 
kornish to Shah Alam on the ground that he re¬ 
garded the Peshwa alone as both God and the 
Emperor {Ishwar and Padishah) and would not 
make kornish to anyone else.** But Holkar repre¬ 
sented a minority view among the Maratha Sardars. 
The policy of establishing an alliance with Shah 
Alam had the full support of the Poona Govern¬ 
ment. The Peshwa was writing almost daily to 
his sardars in the north to conduct the Emperor 
to his capital. Madhava Rao,** it seems, was 
conscious of British ambitions in India and wanted 
to check, with the Mughal alliance, their expansion 
into Northern India. “I quite appreciate.” he 
wrote to Visaji Pant, after the alliance had been 


21. Ibid. A 20c, pp. 45-46, letter to Peshwa, 7th Novem¬ 
ber 1771 ; A 20d, p. 46. 

22. Ibid. A 19a, pp. 39-40, letter to Peshwa, 27th Sep¬ 
tember, 1771. 

23. Ibid. A 23, pp. 52-53, Sewak Bam to Peshwa, 2Qd 
January, 1772. 

24. Ibid. A 22, pp. 49-51, letter to Peshwa, 5th December 

1771. 
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settled, “the value of a performance which the 

English desisted from undertaking.Now, you 

must remember never to allow the English to make 
a lodgment at Delhi. If they once obtain a footing, 
they can never be dislodged. Of all the European 
nations, the English are certainly the strongest. 
They have seized strategic points and have formed 
a ring round the Indian Continent, from Calcutta 
to Surat.”26 It took the Maratiias another twelve 
years to establish themselves in Delhi. But the 
first steps in the direction had been taken. 
Political Conditions in 
North India 

What had brought the Marathas to Delhi in 
1769-70 ? An attempt to answer this question is 
likely to open many a knot in the tangled skein of 
North Indian politics. A close study of contem¬ 
porary sources, however, reveals that the Marathas 
were drawn towards the north not so much by will 
or design as by the state of vacuum that had come 
over the politics of that region and by their sheer 
inability to resist the suction. From 1761 to 1770, 
Najibuddaulah had ruled as a virtual dictator at 
Delhi, but his area of authority was very much 
circumscribed by the Jats, the Sikhs and the 
Ruhellas. He had to fight against both Suraj 
Mai and Jawahir Singh, the two builders of the 
Jat Kingdom of Bharatpur, sternly repress the 
refractory villages in Hariana and enter into re¬ 
peated contests with Sikh raiders in Hariana and 
Doab. By March 1768, he was so completely 
exhausted by this constant struggle that he re¬ 
signed his government to his son, Zabita Khan 
and retired to Najibabad.^o Even while Naji- 


25. Kifayat, Yadi Wagere, p. 169, Quoted by Sardesai, 
Ntw History of the Marathas, Vol. II, p. 516. 

26. For a detailed study of Najibuddaulah’s career and 
achievements see J.N. Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Fmpire, Vol. 
II, Ch. X'XII, pp. 373—416. 
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buddaulah ruled over Delhi, Suraj Mai Jat was 
by far the most powerful chieftain in North India. 
Taking advantage of the Afghan-Maratha contest, 
Suraj Mai, by his ‘sagacity, patience and diplomatic 
shrewdness,’ had quietly built up his power. His son, 
Jawahir Singh, further stengthened himself by reduc¬ 
ing his nobility to complete submission and employ¬ 
ing capable European mercenary captains, Walter 
Reinhardt and Rene Madec. As long as the Jat 
power remained strong, the Marathas could not 
have dreamt of the revival of their ascendancy in the 
north.27 In June 1768, death at the hands of an 
assassin brought Jawahir’s tempestuous career to 
an end. With the murder, in April 1769, of his 
pleasure-loving successor, Ratan Singh, at the 
hands of another assassin, the Jat Kingdom became 
the arena of a civil war. Now was the opportunity 
for the Marathas to make up for the lost time. 

It was the Jat civil war, between Nawal Singh 
and Ranjit Singh, which gave the Marathas, 
now comparatively free from South Indian 
affairs, a chance of attempting a revival of the 
ascendancy in North India lost by them at the 


27. The Jats not only kept Najib’s power confined to 
Delhi and its environments but systematically pushed back the 
Marathas from various regions. Malhar Rao was severly 
punished by Jaw^ahir for his intrepidity in supporting Nahar 
Singh’s claims for succession against him, and had to part, after 
a military defeat, with several of his j)arga7ias in north Malwa. 
Raghunath Rao and Mahadaji Sindhia were hurriedly called 
from the south to retrieve the situation but they quarrelled among 
themselves and failed to do anything. Malhar Rao dying in 
the meantime, Jawahir turned in triumph towards the Kalpee 
region and conquered the greater part of Bundelkhand, and 
Balaji Govind Kher, the Maratha officer in charge of Kalpee, 
escaped beyond the Betwa. (S. P. D., XXIX). For details 
of Jat history see K. R. Qanungo, History of the Jats, and J. N. 
Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire^ Vol. II, Ch. XXIII, pp. 
417-480. 
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battle of Panipat^s. A Maratha expedition, under 
Visaji Krishna Biniwala, was already on the move®*. 
Visaji Krishna was ably assisted by Tukoji Holkar 
and Mahadaji Sindhia. The Marathas were moving 
towards Delhi through Rajasthan, partly because 
the Rajput states were weak and disunited and 
partly because they wanted to neutralise them 
before getting involved in the unpr( dictable mess of 
Delhi politics. Laying a large contribution on Me- 
war, in September 17()9, Mahadaji, with his forces, 
had moved towardg'Karauli and was planning an 
invasion of Jaipur, now very much weakened by the 
death of its spirited Raja, Madho Singh, under 
the pretext of its long un-paid contributions^^. 
It was here that Ranjit Singli’s enva)y met him, 
and hired his forces. A crusliing tiefeat was in¬ 
flicted upon Nawal Singh, at (h)vardlian near Mathu¬ 
ra, on the 6th April 1770, in which two thousand 
Jat soldiers were killed and five tliousand wounded, 
Madec’s corps alone losing 1400 men in killed and 

28. For a deiailod study of th(‘ reorgan isation of t he Maratha 
State under Madhava Rao I see Sardt^sai, New History of the 
Marathas, Vol. .11, Chs. XX, XXIIl, and XXIV. 

29. It had originally been deputed to realise the war- 
indemnity due from the Jat Kingdom, according to the treaty 
of 26th May 1754 and to rccovcvr the lands assigned by the 
Delhi Government during Imadulmulk’s Wazirship as the price 
of the Maratha armed lielp, now mostly in the possession of the 
Jats and the Ruhellas. 

30. The general attitude of the Rajput states towards the 
Marathas has been described b}^ Sir Jadunath Sarkar as ‘ a revolt 
against Deccani domination everywhere in Hindustan—in the 
Gangetic Doab, Bundclkhand, Rajputana and Mahva alike.’ 

“ Everywhere, ” writes Sir Jadunath, “ the dispossessed or 
humbled original chieftains, and even petty landlords, raised 
their heads and talked of shutting the s juthern invade rs out of 
their country in future. Rut it all ended in talk; union was 
impossible among the countless scpanite castes and tribal 
chiefs of these regions, and no great leader arose to unite the 
ancient Hindu baronage of the North and win their freedom.” 
(Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, Vol. II, Ch. XXIV, pp. 
602--603). 
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wounded**. The Marathas now occupied Agra and 
Mathvira and such was the terror of their ‘ocean¬ 
like armies’** that Najib, declining Nawal Singh’s 
offer of joining him in a combined resistance against 
the Marathas,*® moved forward to Brindaban and 
received the Maratha Sardars on the south bank 
of the Yamuna, on 14th April 1770, with full cere¬ 
mony. It was an official acknowledgment by 
the Emperor’s accredited envoy at Delhi of the 
Maratha’s return to their old position at the imperial 
capital. 

Betum of the Marathas 
to the North 

But were the Marathas in 1772 capable of 
taking up the place at Delhi which they had lost 
in 1761, or had they been so badly crippled by the 
third battle of Panipat as to become permanantly 
incapacitated from playing the same role again ? 
This is one of the most controversial points in later 
Maratha history. V. K. Rajwade was the first 
eminent Maratha historian to advocate the view 
that the battle of Panipat meant nothing more 
than a temporary set-back for the Maratha State, 
and that there was not a loss from which the Mara¬ 
thas had not recovered within the next dozen years. 
“The plains of Panipat,” Grant Duff wrote in a 
similar strain, “were not more fatal to the Maratha 
Empire than the early end of Peshwa Madhava 
Rao.” “It is a popular mistake of long standing,” 
writes that doyen of Maratha historians, G. S. 
Sardesai, “to suppose that the third battle of Panipat 


31. The battle waa precipitated by Nawal Singh against 
the advice of both Sombre and Madec. {Ibid. Ch. XXVI, pp. 
8 —12) “Never was a greater number of sardars killed and 
wounded in any battle.” 

32. Ibid. A 8, pp. 21-22, Sewak Bam to Madhava Rao 
Peshwa, 6th February, 1770. 

33. Ibid. 
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destroyed the Maratha power in the north or that 
it essentially shook the Maratha Empire of India.... 
Not long after the battle of Panipat the Maratha 
power began to prosper again as before and conti¬ 
nued to do so for forty years.The fact, 

however, cannot be denied that the Maratha State 
was never able to recover fully from the effects 
of the Panipat disaster. A power with imperial 
aspirations, the Maratha predominance could 
continue only as long as its military superiority was 
being constantly and effectively demonstrated. With 
the certain (or undeniable) loss of its military pre¬ 
ponderance at the battle of Panipat, the decline 
of the Maratha empire became inevitable. 
The battle of Panipat also destroyed the flower 
of the Maratha army. Peshwa Balaji Rao lost 
not only all his great captains and able civil officers 
but also his grown-up son, Vishwas Rao, and his 
able and devoted prime minister, Sadashiva Rao 
Bhau. In fact, a full generation of the young men 
of all the leading families of Maharashtra were killed. 
The Maratha loss in territory was equally consider¬ 
able. Apart from their territorial losses—to the Sikhs 
in the Punjab, to Shujauddaulah in Awadh and to 
the English in Bihar and Bengal—the Jat country, 
Mewar and Hariana in the west alone being left 
with the returned Maratha dictators of Delhi in 
1772—the moral effect of the disaster of Panipat 
was simply irreparable. “The Maratha failure to 
oppose the foreign invader in 1757 and even more, 
with the Bhau’s vast resources in 1760-61”, writes 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, “convinced the Indian world 
that Maratha friendship was a weak reed to lean 
upon in any real danger.”*® 

34. Sardesai, New History of the Marathas, Vol. II, Ch. 
XXI, p. 464. 

36. The two points of view briefly touched in thisparagraph 
are ably expound^ by two eminent historians of modem India, 
by G. S. Sardesai, in his New History of ihe Marathas, Vol. II, 
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Reactions on the Northern 
Chiefs 

The Marathas, who returned to North 
India in 1769, were neither feared nor loved, and 
if Najibuddaulah appeared to be friendly it was 
only because of the vast armies that they had 
brought with them. Jassa Singh and a few Sikh 
leaders entered into a correspondence with them 
for an alliance, but the other Sikhs shrank back 
and were even prepared to help the Jats.^® The 
Jats and the Rajputs were full of hatred for the 
Marathas. The letters received by Zaltita Khan, from 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan, Shujauddaulah and Nawal 
Singh are indicative of the genei’al feeling of dis¬ 
like that prevailed for the Marathas in North India. 
“Never, never trust the promises and assurances 
of the (Maratha) sardars”, wrote Shujauddaulah, 
“If they, of themselves vacate Dellii, do not go 
there unless the Marathas have marched away 150 
kos from it.” “It is my heart’s desire,” wrote 
Nawal Singh, “to expel the Marathas from this 
country for the good of the chiefs of Hindustan.”*'^ 
The internecine quarrels among the leadijig Mara¬ 
tha personalities, Ramchandra Ganesh and Visaji 
Pant, Mahadaji Sindhia and Tukoji Holkar— 
themselves indicative of the rot that had taken over 
the Maratha character—brought further discredit 
to the Maratha name. “These dissensions,” writ¬ 
es Sir Jadunath Sarkar, “became a matter of 
public notoriety in every camp bazar and came 
to be reported in the newsletters to the English 
Company, the Delhi Government and the Peshwa 


Ch. XXI, pp. and Ch. XXVI, 544-550, and hy J. N. 

Sarkar, in Fall of the Mughal Empire, Vol. 11, Ch. XXI, pp. 
354-358. 

36. Delhi Affairs. A 13 a, pp. 26-27, letter to Peshwa, 
26th September, 1770. 

37. Ibid. A 16, pp. 30-31, Sewak Ram to Madliara Rao 
Peshwa, C. 30th March, 1771, 
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alike.”** Ramchandra Ganosh was recalled to 
Poona, in the middle of 1771,*» but the internal 
disputes of the Maratha Sardars did not show any 
sign of abatement.^* This naturally had a disas¬ 
trous effect on the Maratha interests in the north.^i 
“It is now over twenty months,” the Peshwa 
wrote to liis commanders of the northern forces 
on the 21st December 1770, “since you were asked 
to proc(H'd to tlie north with a force numbering 
some fifty thousand led by picked captains. 
Never since the celebrated expedition of Bhau 
Sahib to Panipat had such a large force advanced 

to that region.It seems, however, that you 

have not all be(ai working in full co-operation. 
Holkar and Sindhia are openly at loggerheads... 
You have obtained a grand victory over the Jat 
Raja, but in the end little substantial benefit has 
resulted from that victory. You have also had con¬ 
sultations with Shujauddaulah, but have not suc¬ 
ceeded in taking from him the possession of the 
two holy places.Your dealing with the Ru- 


3 S. Siirkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, Vol. Ill, Ch. 
XNVt, PP- J3-14. 

39. IlarachaiKlra Gaiv^sh felt so humiliated l)y the orders 
of his recall that on his return to Poona, he stripped himself 
naketl, with only a towel tightly wrapped round his waist, took 
a beggar’s bon I in his hand like a sanyasi and went through the 
streets of the eity for two days begging alms. (Khare, Aiii- 
haftilcLchh Sangraha, Vol. I V, p. 1904). 

40. Wrote Naro Nar.si to the Peshwa, 17th May, 1770, 
“ Our Sardars are daily quarrelling ; they are not on speaking 
terms w ith one anoth(;r. Three Sardars are present here and 
yet not a pice has been realised.” (S. P. D., XXIV, 246, 25.5- 
280; XXVH, 214) Again, on 18th August, “ Your troops 
have nothing to eat, nptil now we have carried on by borrowing 
...But no further loan is procurable ...No tribute has been realised 
by us.” (Ibid, XXIX, 246, XXVII, 214). 

41. “These internal di.sputes have destroyed most of the 
fe.ar and prestige (of the Maratha power) in Hindustan.” (Delhi 
Affairs, A 18b, pp. 36-38, letter to Peshwa, 24th July, 1771. 
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hellas have yielded no better resulte....”** The 
Maratha record in Northern India was, indeed, 
one of dismal failure. 

Decadent Character of the 
Maratha Power 

Disunity had dogged their footsteps from 
the very start, but it reached its climax in the 
policy towards the Ruhellas. A quarrel had bro¬ 
ken out between Mahadaji and Ramchandra 
Ganesh even before the Jat war. It took an acute 
form after the victory, centering round the policy 
for the future. Ramchandra Ganesh, supported 
by Tukoji Holkar, wanted to establish an alliance 
with Najib and suppress the Jats before pro¬ 
ceeding to the Doab, whereas Mahadaji was anxious 
to bring the entire Maratha strength to bear on 
a concentrated attack on Najib and the Ruhellas. 
The former view prevailed in the beginning. In 
collaboration with Najib the Marathas started a 
long and fruitless campaign early in May 1770. 
Towards the end of May, while the question of 
the Jat tribute was still unresolved, a Maratha 
detachment raided the Bangash territory in 
Farrukhabad. At the end of June, a force from 
Kalpee, led by Balaji and Gangadhar, crossed 
the Yamuna and invaded the Etawah district 
from the south, capturing, a number of villages 
from the local Rubella collectors. The monsoon 
having now set in full vigour, it was impossible to 
carry any further expeditions into the Gangetic val¬ 
ley. In the second half of November, the Marathas 


42. Aitihasik Sankirna Sahiiya, VII, p. 42. 

43. P>en the Emperor thought it fit to administer arebuke 
to the Maratha leaders. “ In spite of your being at the head 
of a lakh of horsemen/’ he wrote to Visaji Pant, “ no work 
desired by me and by your master has yet been accomplished 
and you have not been able to remedy the mischief of the 

Ruhellas.” (Delhi Affairs, A 19a, pp, 39-40, letter to 

Peshwa, 27tb September, 1771). 
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sallied forth once again from their monsoon retreat 
in the district of Aligarh and started ravaging the 
districts of Etawah, Shikohabad and Kanauj. 
Najibuddaulah having died in the meantime, a 
quarrel again broke out between Mahadaji Sindhia, 
supported by Visaji Krishna, and Tukoji Holkar 
over the policy to be adopted towards Zabita 
Khan. On the 26th January 1771, patching up a 
settlement with Ahmad Khan Bangash and Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan, the Marathas moved in the direction 
of Delhi, which they (saptured on the 10th February. 
Dissensions now broke out among the Maratha 
Sardars regarding their attitute towards the ques¬ 
tion of the restoration of Shah Alam.‘* 

Policy towards Ruhelkhand : 

A Criticmn 

The Marathas found that their task in Nor¬ 
thern India had not ended with the restoration 
of the Mughal Emperor. Their primary need 
was money. They pressed Saifuddin Muhammad 
to pay them the promised 15 lakhs due on the 
installation of the Emperor in Delhi fort. The 
Emperor, however, could have paid the money only 
after a bandobast of his territories had been made.** 

44. Eren when Mahadaji had left for Nabiganj to bring 
the Emperor to Delhi, Tukoji had proposed a deal with Zabita 
Khan, which Visaji declined on the ground that ‘ Sindhia would 
be rightly displeased, and Maratha faith would be broken with 
the Emperor 1’ (Delhi Affairs, A 22, pp. 49-62, letter to Peshwa, 
6th December, 1771). 

45. “ For the last six months,” he told the Maratha 
Sardars, ‘‘not a dam has been paid to my soldiers as their salary. 
In my stables, filkhanas and all the Karkhanas, they get food 
after three or four days of fasting. Whence can I pay the 
money ? After the revenue settlement has been made and the 
enemy suppressed, whatever will be collected will be yours.” 
{Ibid. A 26 a, p. 66, Delhi letter, 8th February, 1772). 
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No money was to be obtained ‘unless theRuhellas 
were chastised.’ A campaign against the Ruhellas, 
thus, became inevitable. On the 17th January—ten 
days after the Emperor had been enthroned—a 
body of imperial troops led by Mirza Najaf Khan 
with the Maratha army under Visaji Krishna, 
Mahadaji Sindhia and Tukoji Holkar—the total 
army numbering 90,000—invaded the Ruhella 
territory. Fording the Ganges, at Chandighat, 
near Hardwar, they inflicted a severe defeat on 
the Ruhella forces, involving the death of some of 
the leading Ruhella chiefs and the flight of Zabita 
Khan from Shakartal to thf^ mountains.^® By 
March 9, 1772, both Najibabad and Pathargarh*^ 
had surrendereti to the Marathas and they were 
planning to move in the direction of Bareilly and 
Pilibhit. The Ruhellas were left with no alter¬ 
native but to sue for ]ieace. Visaji agreed, on 
condition of a war indemnity of forty lakhs being 
paid by Hafiz Rahmat and Dundi Khan, for 
which Shujauddaulah stood security.^® A sepa- 

4(). “ I’lie Maratha arms,” wrote (Jeneral Barker to the Se¬ 

lect Committees, on the 0th March 1772, ‘‘by one fortunate event 
have struck such a jianic into the whole of the Ruhella power 
that the country is totally left open to their ravages and no 
opposition v\’ha(ev(‘r attempted.” {Foreign Department: Secret 
Proceedings, 10th April, 1772). 

Among the leading Ruhedia nobles killed were Karam Khan 
Rajjhar, 8adat Khan and Sadiq Khan. (Delhi Affairs, A 
28a, pp. 57-5<S, .Delhi k-tter to Peshwa, 9th March, 1772). 

47. A quarrel broke out between the Emperor and the 
Marathas over the spoils of Pathargarh, the Emperor alleging 
that “ the faithless Marathas had seized all the artillery and 
treasures of Zabita Khan -and offered only a worthless fraction 
to the Emperor. From Ihe ('ai(*fully kept account books of the 
Peshwas, howi'ver, w(^ find that the total gains of the Marathas 
did not amount to mere than ten kikhs. (Sarkar, Fall of the 
Mughal Empire, Vol. Ill, Ch. XXVII, pp. 56-59). 

48. Negotiations had been going on between tlie Marathas 
and Shujauddaulah for settling the conditions on which the 
Marathas would be prepared to hand over the Emperor to his 
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rate peace was made with Zabita Khan.*» The 
Ruholla affair being settled, the Marathas pressed 
the Emperor to march on Allahabad and exact 
the old tribute of Bengal and Bihar, but he was 
dissuaded by Najaf Khan from undertaking such 
a campaign. By the end of May the allied armies 
were returning to Delhi, the Maratha soldiery tired 
of fighting and anxious to get back to their southern 
homelands.®® 


It is difficult to pass a judgment on the Buhella 
policy of the Marathas. One wonders if in their 
campaign against the Bangash and the Ruhella 
chiefs the Marathas were not merely playing the 
Emperor’s game. It was the Emperor who wanted 
to recapture his tharuifi from tlieni and the Maratha 
troops were hired by him for the purjxjse. They 
obtained some money, very much below their ex¬ 
pectation, and lost a great chval in popularity. A 
wiser policy perhaps would have been not to stray 
into distant regions. There was the Jat country, 

cliarg''. Mahatlaji proposed to go person/illy to meet him. But 
since Shtija’s cnvoj's did not agree with his proposals he 
deferred his plans. 

49. C. P. C., IV, 60. Zabita Khan’s reinstatement as 
Mir Bahhshi was opposed by Kajaf Khan, w'ho with the help 
of the imperial troops under his eomrnand, augmented by 
Madee’s joining the imperial service on the 15th NoA’^ember, was 
defeated, at Piirana Qila on the 17tli December, bj"^ Maratha 
armies under the command of the VLsaji Krishna and Tukoji. 
Zabita Khan was subsequently restoivtl to his paternal jagirs 
in lluhelkhand, Saharanpur and Meerut. (Madec's Memories). 

50. Mahadaji was highly dissalLsfii d with the terms settled 
AV'ith th' Ruhellas and broke away from Visaji. “It seems,” the 
Peshwa’s agent wrote from Moradabad on the 29th May, “that 
our political arrang ments, which had began to mature in certain 
places, will be thrown int i confusion. Our leaders are not of 

one mind, but every one acts independently.Nobody is 

paying a pice of the promised contribution.Our troops are 

eager to go back to their homes.” (Quoted by Sarkar, Fall of 
the Mughal Empire, Vol. Ill, Ch. XXVII, p. 60.) 
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Hariana land and the Doab, which might have 
been first brought under stricter control. This 
policy had the full approval of a shrewd statesman 
like Najibuddaulah. Tukoji Holkar had gone a 
step farther in suggesting the rather bold and un¬ 
conventional idea that they drop the Emperor 
altogether and with the help of Zabita Khan and 
the Ruhellas establish the Peshwa’s rule in the 
Doab, since he regarded the Peshwa himself as 
the Padishah. He was in favour of coming to an 
understanding with Shujauddaulah. Looking 
at political developments in North India from 
this angle, one might feel justified in suspecting 
that in opposing Visaji’s settlement with Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan, which temporarily closed the 
Rubella war in 1772, Sindhia was guided by motives 
of personal gain only and in raising Shah Alam 
to the imperial throne he merely wanted a cover 
for the enhancement of his own power which he 
could not have exercised in North India as a mere 
vassal of the Peshwa. But one should not over¬ 
look the fact that in the India of the eighteenth 
century the phantom of sovereignty had a psy¬ 
chological appeal which a twentieth century scholar 
may find difficult to grasp. Warren Hastings, 
who called Shah Alam ‘this wnstc'hed king of 
shreds and patches,’ ‘this idle pageant’ ‘an idol 
of our creation’, continued to profess open loyalty 
and devotion to him and sent him nazars and 
received khilats from him. Mahadaji, perhaps with 
greater shrewdness than Holkar, understood that 
the Marathas, unpopular as they were all over 
the north, would not be able to establish their rule 
in those parts unless it was enveloped in the gilded 
packing of Mughal sovereignty, and in carrying 
out Shah Alam’s wishes for the re-settlement of the 
Mughal power over the Ruhellas he was merely pay¬ 
ing the unwanted price. Whatever be the factors 
determining the Maratha policy towards Ruhel- 
khand, there is no difference of opinion regarding 
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its results. It led to serious apprehensions in the 
minds of both Shujauddaulah and the English 
regarding the ultimate motives of the Marathas 
and encouraged the one to conquer the whole of 
Ruhelkhand and the other to strengthen their 
grip over him and reorganize their defences in the 
region. 

Impact on the Growing 
British Power 

Taking advantage of tlie Maratha withdrawal 
from the North after the Panipat disaster, the British 
had solidly laid the foundations of a maritime 
empire in India.“The battle of Panipat removed” 
as Dr. A. L. Srivastava has put it, ‘‘the only 
formidable obstacle in the path of the English 
expansion westward, leaving the nascent English 
power in Bengal free to pursue schemes of enslaving 
the rest of India ”.•'>2 During the next few years 
Shah Alam, defeated in all his four attempts to 
capture Bihar, had passed into English surveillance 
at Allahabad and his Awadh teiTitorics had been 
sold by Clive to Shujauddaulah for a sum of fifty 
lakhs. Besides the financial aspect of the tran¬ 
saction, the settlement was a masterpiece of po¬ 
litical sagacity. ‘‘The grant of Allahabad (to Shah 
Alam),” writes Dodwell, “ marks the end of those 
foolish dreams which had been cherished by almost 
every one in Bengal of restoring the empire to its 
legitimate holder. Any such attempt would have 


61. “The battle of Panipat was fought on 14th January 
1761. The very next day the Mughal Emperor, Shah Alam, in 
his effort to recover Bengal, sustained a serious defeat on the 
river Son at the hands of the British forces led by Major Carnac... 
The day after this event, that is on the 16th January, Pondicherry, 
the rival of Madras, fell into British hands, thereby smashing 
the French power in India. These three days proved momentous 
in determining the future fate of this country.” (Sardosai, 
Ntw History of the Marathas, Vol. II. Ch. XXI, p. 456.) 

62. Dr. A. L. Srivastava, Shujauddaulah, Vol. II. 
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strained the Company’s resources beyond their 
power. It would have united the princes of India 
against the English. At the same time the resto¬ 
ration of the Nawab of Oudh placed on the fron¬ 
tiers an ally who at the moment was too grateful to 
attack them, and who afterwards was much too 
severely threatened by other powers to think of 
doing so”.®® This had been followed by the 
Company securing through an imperial farman 
the diwani of Bengal which involved the complete 
control of the finances of the province and carried 
to its completion that process of the extrusion of 
the Nawab’s power which had been almost secured 
by the arrangements of February 1765.S'* Thus in 
eleven years the English merchants at Calcutta 
had not only asstmied the position of king 
makers in Bengal and Bihar but they had spread 
their not of supremacy wide over the province of 
Awadh. 

British Reactions : A policy 
of Caution 

In 1772, the English could no longer afford 
to remain indifferent to the rapid adA^ance of the 
Maratha forces towards their own frontiers.®® By 
virtue of their agi’eement with the Emperor the 
Marathas were now claiming suzerainty over 
the provinces of Korah and Kara. Apart from 
the legal aspects of the Company’s position, there 


53. The Cambridge, History of India, Vol. V. Ch. IX, 
p. 176. 

54. “-the grant of Diwani was designed to secure the 

full control of Bengal affairs so far as the Company’s interests 
went without incurring the inconvenience of formal and avowed 
dominion.” (Ibid. p. 117). 

55. “ The Marathas ”, Barker had written a year back, 
“are already beginning to show their inclination towards 
universal monarchy”. (Foreign Department : Secret Proceedings, 
16th April 1772. General Barker’s letter, 10th March, 1772). 
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was the question of the security of their territories.®* 
The Calcutta Government did not want a war with 
‘so formidable a power’ as the Marathas. The 
‘decayed and yet unsettled state’ of the English 
provinces, they felt, needed ‘a longer interval of 
peace and security’. Yet, lest their inaction might 
be construed as a sign of weakness, they resolved, 
both from the point of view of expediency and in 
the light of the Home Government’s sentiments,® 
to adopt all possible measures for the defence of 
these provinces against the Marathas.®* A fort¬ 
night after this resolution, the Maratha armies, 
followed by Najaf Khan and his Mughalia troops, 
again traversing the Doab, had reached Ramghat, 
40 miles south-east of Bulandshahar with the avow¬ 
ed object of taking possession of the provinces of 
Korah and Allahabad by virtue of the imperial 
rescripts and Shujauddaulah, accompanied by an 
English brigade, under Col. Champion, had reached 
the eastern bank of the Ganges near Kanpur®®. 
In view of theses developments, the Calcutta Govern¬ 
ment decided, in its meeting of the 15th April, to 
invest General Barker, who had already reached the 


56. Dr. A. L. Srivastava is of opinion that the English did 
not have a perfectly legal claim on Korah. See his paper, 
A Note on the Banaras Conference between Warren Hastings and 
Shujauddavlah, September, 1773. {Proceedings of Indian History 
Congress, 1944, pp. 437-42). 

57. The apprehensions of the Home Government were 
expressed in the general letter, dated the 28th August 1771, 
written after they had received advices regarding the incursions 
of the Marathas spreading terror and despondence into the 
minds of those “ powers which were the remote barriers of 
our possessions.*’ 

58. Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, 1st February, 

1773. * 

59. For a detailed study of the reaction of the Maratha 
policies in Ruhelkhand on Shujauddaulah, see Dr. A. L. 
Srivastava’s Shujauddaulah, Vol. II. pp. 153, 157, 160-163, 186- 
187 and 190-195. 
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frontiers of the Rubella country, with discretionary 
power to order the first brigade to advance and 
join him “i/i case the Marathas should either have 
entered the territories of the Wazir or should ap¬ 
proach so near as to make it manifest that their 
instructions were to commence hostilities against 
them”.®® It was clear that the English were keen 
on not permitting the Marathas to encroach upon 
the territories of the Nawab Wazir of Awadh, but 
at the same time they did not want to give any 
cause of offence to the Marathas.®^ It was re¬ 
peatedly emphasised on General Barker that he 
was ‘studiously to avoid engaging the Company 
in an offensive war against the Marathas’®^. 

Collapse of the Maratha 
Offensive 

The Marathas, it appears, were quite oblivious 
of these diplomatic and military moves, and seemed 
to have thought that they would be able to obtain 


60. Foreign Dejmrtment: Secret Proceedings, 16th April 1773. 

61. The policy of caution advocated by the Calcutta govern¬ 
ment in respect to the Marathas is further exemplified in their 
reply to Gleneral Barker’s queries. The General was ‘to confine 
all his operations on this side of the Ganges to the sole defence 
of the province of Korah’, and was ‘ studiously to avoid every 
measure which may draw the Company’s arms beyond 
it, or engage themselves in an offensive war.’ In case a defensive 
war was thrust upon him and he was forced to cross the 
line—‘having executed the immediate service which may have 
induced him to pass the prescribed line of his operations he is 
again to withdraw within it’. He was ‘ on no account to cross 
the Ganges either for the purpose of completing the defeat of the 
Marathas or protecting the liohilla districts lying on the west 
side of that river.’ Regarding entering into foreign alliances, 
as proposed by Barker, they wrote that they were ‘ prohibited 
by the Company’s orders and equally by sound policy from 
undertaking remote conquests and forming offensive engage¬ 
ments with foreign states or princes ’. (Foreign Department'. 
Secret Proceeding, 15th February 1773). 

62. Ibid. 18th February 1773, letter to General Barker. 
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the possession of Korah and Kara merely by showing 
the imperial farmans. Their forees had been 
widely ^stributed. Mahadaji Sindhia stayed back 
at Delhi and Sivaji Vithal had been detached to 
Jhansi to deal with a local revolt. With a depleted 
army of 30,000 under Visaji Pant and l\ikoji 
Holkar, the Marathas undertook the adventure 
of restoring the Mughal empire to its pristine glory. 
By the 15th February 1773 their forces, followed 
by Najaf Khan and his Mughalia troops, again 
traversing the Doab, reached llamghat, 40 miles 
south-east of Bulandshahr. By the 3rd March, the 
Nawab-Wazir and Col. Champion moved up the 
Ganges to meet them and encamped opposite 
Farrukhabad where they were soon re-inforced 
by the British troops under General Barker. 
Fording the river north of Ramghat, Tukoji in¬ 
flicted a severe defeat on the Rubella forces under 
Ahmad Khan, on the 20th March, but on hearing of 
the arrival of the English army, he suddenly moved 
north and raided Sambhal and Moradabad. The 
Maratha forces loft at Ramghat quietly crossed 
the Ganges back,®* On Barker’s moving north¬ 
ward to the defence of the Rubella regions from 
Tukoji’s ravages,®^ the latter also quickly recrossed 
the Ganges (26th March). At the very approach 
of a well-trained English detachment, the Maratha 
armies, which had struck terror into the heart of 
the Ruhellas, ran helter-skelter in all directions. 
By the 28th March, no Maratha soldier had been left 


63. After General Barker had pitched his tent on the 
opposite bank, Visaji fired two 12-pounder8 across the river. 
Two English guns immediately replied, the very second shot 
of which “ fell among the thick of the enemy, upon which they 
turned tail in great confusion, and a few more rounds made the 
whole of them quit the shore.” (Karkar, Fali of the Mughal 
Empire, Vol. Ill, Ch. XXVII, pp. 81-82). 

64. At this moment, Tukoji was planning a sudden raid 
on Bisauli, 30 miles from the Maratha camp, where the families 
of Hafiz Babmat Khan and other chiefs were stationed. 
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within twenty-five miles of the Ganges. All the 
fordable ghats of the Ganges were now strongly 
guarded by the forces of the English, Shujauddau- 
lah and Hafiz Rahmat Khan.®® The Maraihas 
lingered for some weeks in the Etawah-Khurja 
region, finalizing their preparations for their 
departure home.®® On the 5th May they dismissed 
Najaf Khan with gifts. Zabita Khan took his leave 
of Visaji on the 9th May. The Marathas- then set 
out for the Deccan, broken in spirit and utterly 
discredited, by way of Etawah and Kalpee, never 
to return to Ruhelkhand. 

Madhava Boo’s Death 
and the Set-hack 

While the Maratha generals in the north were 
struggling for supremacy over Najaf Khan and 
the Emperor—Madec’s entry into Delhi on the 
17th November 1772 in the imperial service slightly 
tilting the balance in favour of the latter—Peshwa 
Madhava Rao, regarded by the Maratha historians 
as the last great construcjtive genius in the line of 
the Peshwas, breathed his last on the 18th November. 
The end was sudden, though he had been suffering 
from consumption for two years and his condition 
had rapidly deteriorated in the last few months. 
The suecession devolved on Narayanrao.®^ All 


66. Delhi Affairs. A 33, p. 64 Akhbarai of the (Maratha) 
army, 22nd March, 1773. 

66. The Maratha leaders kept quarelling even in their 
retreat. Both Visaji and Tukoji blamed each other for this 
irreparable failure of the Mara tha enterjjrise in Hindustan after 
three years of effort “I am informed,” Cajrt. Maepherson wrote 
on the 18th April, "that the Marathas are -v'ery uneasy at their 
situation and that Visaji sent his Prime Minister Dado Malhar 
to Tukoji to accuse him of being the cause of commencing 
hostilities against the Wazir and the English, which the 
other denied.” (Quoted by Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, 
Vol. Ill, Ch. XXVII, p. 84). 

67. A month before his death, Madhava Rao had succeeded 
in bringing about a temporary reconciliation between Narayanrao 
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seemed to be quiet on the surface. Madhava Rao 
left behind him an imposing facade of political 
unity and strength. Following the Maratha disas¬ 
ter at Panipat, a mimber of difficulties had raised 
their head, but Madhava Rao was able to deal 
with them successfully. Nizam Ali, failing in 
a frontal attack on Poona had established an alliance 
with Bhonslc and, with the collusion of leading 
Maratha Sardars, like Patwardhans and the Prati- 
nidhi, raked up trouble in the south. He was not 
only defeated on the battlefield and forced to 
sign a humiliating peace at Rakshabuvan,«» but 
was converted into an ally, and the Peshwa was 
able to use him in his suppression of Janoji Bhonsle. 
Patching up an understanding with Raghoba at 
Alegaon, Raghoba had moved against Haidar Ali 
and imposed a peace-treaty on him, at Anantpur. 
Madhava Rao had also succeeded in bringing 
chieftains like the (ihorpades of (iooty, the Prati- 
nidhi and Babuji Naik, under effective subordina¬ 
tion. The dying Peshwa could easily have been 
proud of leaving behind him civil administrators 
like Sakharam Bapu and Nana Phadnis and mili¬ 
tary commanders of the calibre of Mahadaji Sindhia 
and Tukoji Holkar. 

Narayanrao, in wdiose talents his deceased 


and his scheming uncle, Raghoba. (Sardesai, Vividh Qyan 
Vistar, p. 292). On Madhava Rao’s death, Narayanrao was 
appointed as Peshwa—and Raghoba his Naib. The administra¬ 
tion was t:i b(' carried on by the latter ‘but subject to the 
control of Naraj anrao.’ 

08. “ The battle of Rakshabhuvau,” writes Sardesai, New 

History of the Maratkas, Vol. II, Ch. XXII, p. 481, “had repur- 
cussions throughout India. It proved that the disaster ol Panipat 
h ,d not crushed the Maratha power and that they still [iossess. d 
the vibrant energy which had carried their banners to the fai‘ 
corners of India, and that they were still a power to be feared 
and respected.” 
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brother had never put much trust,*® did not seem 
to have begun badly. His refusal to have Amritrao, 
Raghoba’s adopted son, as a minister, in spite of 
Raghoba’s strong insistence, was one example of 
his firmness of will. Visaji Pant Lele was similarly 
replaced by Trimbak Naik as Subedar of Konkan, 
in spite of great opposition from Sakharam Bapu.^® 
But this young lad of seventeen, ‘impatient and 
irritable’ as he was, soon began to manifest 
his innate incapacity. He became a willing tool 
of womanly intrigues and ministerial factions. 
He proved himself ‘a weak, indolent prince, des¬ 
titute of all talent and resolution, placing no con¬ 
fidence in his ministers and breaking the most 
solemn promises.’ ‘A stranger to every noble 
virtue, and a slave to sensuality, he lavished 
immense sums on dancing girls, fire works and 
similar pursuits, seeming to be placed in a sphere 
of life he was unworthy to possess, and incapable 
of sustaining.’^® It was lucky that the situation 
was not made more complicated by the attitude 
of foreign powers and subordinate chieftains. The 
Nizam, who was reported to have drawn in a few 
of Mudaji Bhonsle’s troops with a view to marching 
upon Poona, in response to Raghoba’s invitation, 
on hearing of Madhava Rao’s death, quickly 

69. Madhava Kao was reported to have exclaimed once 
that the word ‘rajya’ was not written on Narayanrao’s fore¬ 
head. (Khare, Adhikar Yoga, p. 7). 

70. Mostyu’s Diary, 10th October 1772; 3rd December 

1772. 

71. “ The contending passions of two jealous and ambitious 
women set at naught the hopes and intentions of the dead 
Peshwa.’’ Kincaid and Parasnis, A History of the Maratha 
People^ Vol. Ill, p. 103. 

72. Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, Vol. I, p. 299. 

“The Shrimant,” wrote another observer, “is impatient 
and irritable. His levity is apparent; he acts rashly upon the 
information conveyed to him by petty and irresponsible persons.’* 
(Khare Aitihasik Lekh Sangraha, p. 1243). 
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retraced his armies to Hyderabad and observed a da, 
of mourning. Haidar Ali’s reported preparations 
in conjunction with the Portuguese, for; an attack 
upon Gheria also did not materialize.^* The 
Bhonsle—Mudaji and Sabaji—were too much 
divided among themselves to cause the Poona 
Government much concern. Fateh Singh Gaik- 
wad was frantically appealing, through his vakeel, 
Balaji Naik Berrieh, for help—though the Poona 
Government seems to have made up its mind to 
support his brother, Govind Rao, who had already 
been invested with the title of Sena Khas Kheyl. 
“The states round about,” Mostyn wrote in a re¬ 
viewing letter to the Bombay Government, on the 
27th December 1772, “seem to be peaceably in- 
clinded towards this government.”^^ 

Madhava Rao's Place in 
Maratha History : An Estimate 

All this, however, was patchwork. Madhava 
Rao’s great qualities of head and heart and his 
achievements during a brief span of twelve years 
at a very young age—he was twenty-seven when 
he died-^have entitled him to a respectable place 
in history. “That Madhava Rao, a Hindu prince, 
should have done so much in so brief a life as his,” 
writes Sir Richard Temple, “under such dis¬ 
advantages and despite such temptations that, 
before being cut off, in the hey-day of his career, 
he should have evinced such capacity as this, not 
only in affairs susceptible of management by youth¬ 
ful genius but also in matters demanding the ex¬ 
perience of ripe years is truly astonishing. Indeed, 
he is for ever to be revered as the model prince, 
‘the flos regum’ and as one of the finest characters 
that the Hindu nationality has ever produced”.^® 

73. Mostyn’s Diary, 2nd December, 1772. 

74. lUd. 27th December 1772. 

75. Oriental Experience, pp. 393-396. 
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“He possessed all those qualities,” writes Sardesai, 
“which a good ruler ought to have—thorough 
honesty, love of impartial justice, quick despatch, 
concern for the welfare of the people committed 
to his charge and an independent judgment... 
That he was a great ruler is also borne out b}^ 
the improvement he brought about in the moral 
tone of the administration,” and the galaxy of 
able administrators and commanders he left after 
him.’'* But all this should not blind us to the fact 
that by 1761 the Maratha State designed by Shivaji 
as the embodiment of Maratha nationalist rege¬ 
neration,” by taking up the responsibility of es¬ 
tablishing an all-India empire, had already over¬ 
stretched itself to a breaking point. Panipat 
hastened the end but did not cause it. One may, 
therefore, by-pass the controversy gathered round 
the point whether the plains of Panipat were more 
fatal to the Maratha Empire or the early end of 
this excellent prince. Madhava llao might have 
succeeded, and did succeed, in wiping off the dis¬ 
grace which the Maratha nation had suffered on 
account of the disaster at Panipat. But the disease 
went much deeper.*® It was beyond the power 
of any man, however great, to cure it. 


76. Sardesai, New History of the Marathas, Vol. II, Ch. 
XXVI, pp. 644-550. 

77. Madhava Rao’s Diary, Ed. by Vad, Vol. I, pp. 306-365; 
8. P. D. Vol. 39. 

78. Names of Ram Shastri, Trimbakrao Pethe, Visaji 
Krishna, Nana Phadnis, Haripant Phadke, and a host of others 
immediately come up before the mind’s eye. 

79. “ It was the upheaval of the whole population, strongly 
bound together by the common affinities of language, race, 
religion and literature and seeking further solidarity by common 
independent political existence.” (M. S. Ranade, Rise of the 
Maratha Power, p. 6). 

80. “ Military disasters, however, terrible, are seldom 
sufficient to bring about the fall of a great people. The Romans 
quietly overcame the fnghtful defeats inflicted on them 
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Character of the Maratha State : 

An Analysis 

The Maratha state, as mentioned earlier, was 
the political manifestation of a sentiment of na¬ 
tionality, which had grown more and more power¬ 
ful during the centuries before the advent of 
Shivaji. Shivaji, the chief architect of Maratha 
greatness, wanted to found a kingdom, which would 
stretch right across southern India, from Bednur 
to Tanjore. “Having won it,” write Kincaid and 
Parasnis, “he would guard its northern frontier 
from Mughal attack by a line of forts and extend 
liis conquest as far south as possible,”*' The 
early Maratha invasions of Madhya Bharat, upto 
the beginning of the Peshwa j)eriod, were due more 
to the strategy of destroying Mughal resources and 
the necessity of funds to keep a large army than 
owing to any desire to extend the permanent fron¬ 
tiers of the state. It was under the Peshwas 
that the transformation of Maratha state into an 
empire took place. This was the outcome of a 
number of circumstances. The Maratha army had 
swollen into enormous proportions at the con¬ 
clusion of the wars with Aurangzeb and a number 
of war-lords, with great experience, prestige and 
power, had arisen during the fierce contest. 
This ‘enormous and rather amorphous accretion 
of military power,’ incapable of being absorbed 
into the civil government of the country, had to 
be diverted to alien territories, and presented the 


l)y Hannibal. A living nation quickly repairs the ravages of 
a war. The reasons for the fall of the Marathas must be sought 
elsewhere than in the colossal defeat at Panipat.” (V. V. Joshi, 
Clash of Three Empires, p. 82). 

81. Kincaid and Parasnis, A History of the Maratha 
People., Vol. T, p. 253, “The raids into the Mughal territory which 
Shivaji carried out were not a perm.'inent feature of his national 
military policy. They were an inevitable necessity because 
he had to maintain a large army which the resources of hifl 
own country could not support, ” (V. V. Joshi, Clash of Three 
Empires, p. 72). 
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rather curious phenomenon of assignments 
being made to important noblemen—^Dabhades 
and Gaikwads, Sindhia and Holkar —riot on terri¬ 
tories already conquered but on those that were to be 
conquered in future. It seems that in the beginn¬ 
ing they were welcomed, as in Malwa and Bun- 
delkhand, by the Rajputs and were almost re¬ 
garded as deliverers from the hateful yoke of their 
overlords. But as they threatened to settle down, 
that phase passed, the resistance of the people 
stiffened, and the Marathas had to take greater 
and greater recourse to force in their further ex¬ 
pansion. As time passed, the Maratha power took 
on a predatory character, destroying everything 
that came before it.*’^ 

The expansion of the Maratha raids into the 
north was as unexpectedly rapid as the wreckage 
of the Mughal empire and the spreading of anarchy 
in the country : they both went together. A void 
had occurred in the political life of India, and 
the Maratha State being the only well-organised 
power, rushed in to fill it up.'’® But in that 
mad effort, thrust upon it by historical ne¬ 
cessity, not being sufficiently homogeneous and 
consolidated from within, it broke itself. Having 
assumed the mantle of a kreigstaat, the Maratha 
state could have succeeded only as a strong, 
centralized military power. As soon as the Mara¬ 
thas lost their military preponderance at Panipat, 
their empire fell like a ‘house built on sand.’ The 
military decline of the Marathas, however, had 


82. The Maratha expansion, it is believed, led to a 
greater destruction of life and property than was known for 
many a century before. The whole economic life of the country, 
except on the coast lands, was reduced to a shamlles. 

83. “ Due to the inexorable facts of geography and the mi¬ 
litary nature of Indian governments, the strongest military power 
had to expand until it either subdued thors or was broken in 
the attempt.” (V. V. Joshi, CImh of Three. Empire*.) 
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begun much earlier. Straying far away from 
their roots the Maratha armies, like the Maratha 
administration, had become denationalized— 
‘heterogeneous, incoherent, amorphous masses’— 
and had lost their sap and vigour. The Panipat 
disaster was the result rather than the cause of 
Maratha decline. It is, therefore, a matter of 
speculation whether the Maratha power could have 
survived the Panipat disaster for long if a strong 
military commander had been at the helm of affairs 
in the coming years. Finally, it may be pointed 
out that even before it lost its military homoge¬ 
neity, coherence and solidarity, the Maratha 
political system had begun to disintegrate. The 
process had, in fact, set in with the usurpation of 
power by Baji Rao I, whose example was followed 
by his subordinates. Raghoji Bhonsle, holding 
the province of Berar in jagir was “’the first who 
assumed independence from being a tax-gatherer.” 
Others quickly followed. As Forrest has put it 
“Malharji Holkar, a cavalry soldier of Shudra caste, 
Raghoji Sindhia, slipjxir-bearer, and Pilaji Gaik- 
war, the cowherd, from being menials becanK? the 
founders of regal dynasties—and they began to 
make W'ar and peace without his knowledge 
and approbation and to use the troops not for the 
advantage of the empire but their own aggrandi¬ 
sement. In course of time, eacih assumed inde¬ 
pendent authority—The real ciause of the 
^sintegration of the Maratha empire, as Sir Shafaat 
has pointed out, was “ the lack of a strong central 
government that could keep the governors 
of different suhas in check and maintain unim¬ 
paired the basic conception of a national govern¬ 
ment which was the main contribution of Mughal 
Government in the days of its prime.”*® Since 


84. Fomst, Maratha Herie-^, Iniroduftion, p. xii. 

86. Foreword by Sir Shafjat Ahmad Khan to V. V. Joshi’s 
Olaah cf Three Empires, pp. 30-31. 
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the Central Government of the Maratha State was 
constantly becoming weaker, it is not wrong to 
say that when the English crossed swords with 
the Marathas the latter were already a declining 
power. 

The British Challenge : 

Its Nature 

While the Maratha power was on its decline, 
the English were engaged in quietly building up 
their power on the rimlands of the Indian conti¬ 
nent. Their subsequent conquest of India w’as 
neither a freak of fortune nor an “ act r)f absent- 
mindedness”, as Professor Seeley has tried to show, 
nor “a gigaiitic fraud”, as some Indian historians 
have tried to make out,®® On the contrary, it was 
partly the outcome of the pecailiar eireumstanees pre¬ 
vailing in this country—a pre-capitalist feudal socie¬ 
ty and a decentralized state—and partly the result 
of a deliberate policy adopted by the representa¬ 
tives of the Company in India, in spite of some oppo¬ 
sition in England, The Directors fully understood 
the implications of the situation. The site 
of the early English settlements in India—Bombay, 
Madras and Calcutta—was determined by political 
rather than commercial considerations. As early 
as 1677, Gerald Aungier, the Company’s president 
at Surat and governor of Bombay, had WTitten 
home that trade cmdd only be carried on sword 
in hand. After 1081, with Sir Josia Child as 
the Governor and dominating force in the Com¬ 
pany’s Directorate for the next eiglitcen years, 
this became the settled policy of the English in 

86. “ Our acquisition of India ”, Seeley wrote, ‘‘ was made 

blindly. Nothing great that has ever been done by Etiglighmen 
was done so unintentionally, so accidentally as tlie conquest of 
India”. The tmth is better expressed in Captain Mahan’s des¬ 
cription of the English and Dutch colonial and mercantile policy 
as a whole when he says that they “ everywhere strove to draw 
out all resources of the land, to develope and increase them”. 
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India. At least from 1681, they had constantly 
before them the aim of establishing themselves 
as the paramount commercial and political power 
in India. Like the Dutch in the East Indies, they 
resolved to build up a power on the Indian coast¬ 
line sufficiently strong to repel all attacks and to 
enforce respect from its neighbours. Bombay, the 
counter-part of the Dutch settlement at Batavia, 
was strongly fortified and provided with sufficient 
military and naval strength to protect the English 
trade.®'^ Rents, customs, dues and municipal taxa¬ 
tion were increased to meet the cost. Similar 
measures were taken at Madras. The fact that 
the English were now thinking beyond a mere 
commercial supremacy in India to the establishment 
of a great maritime power in the East is fully borne 
out by the oft-quoted passage in a letter sent from 
Bombay to Madras, in December 1687, in which 
the aim of the Company was defined to be “to es¬ 
tablish such a politic of civil and military power 
and create and secure such a large revenue to main¬ 
tain both.as may be the foundation of alargCy 

well-grounded, sure English dominion in India for 
all tim,e to come." The deliberateness of British 
conquest will be clear to any one who cares to read 
the letters and despatches of the principal English 
personalities in India. 

The English, at the same time, avoided ‘that 
fatal rock on which the French companies were 


87. John Child, appointed in 1682 as the President of the 
Surat Council and the (Jovernor of Bombay, proved himself a 
powerful instrument for carrying out Sir Josia’s policies. Jn 1686, 
he was given the imposing titles of Captain-General, Admiral, 
Commander-in-chief of Company’s forces throughout its posses¬ 
sions (with a view to giving him “ the same preheminence and 
authority which the Dutch confer upon their General at 
Batavia ”—Aungier’s letter, 1687) and Director-General of all 
mercantile affairs and, in that august capacity, was authorised 
to proceed to Madras and Bengal to regulate matters in those 
parts. 
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bound to destruction.’ They did not try to grasp 
the sceptre too soon. They set out to eliminate 
their European rivals before they turned towards 
Indian powers and did not hesitate in making the 
fullest use of the latter in securing their objectives. 
Taking the help of the Mughals in the earlier stages 
and of the Dutch and the Marathas in the latter, 
they reduced the Portuguese authorities in India 
to a state of hel})less dependence on themselves. The 
Dutch had, in the meantime, decided to concen¬ 
trate on the East Indies. The contest with the 
French was more liard, bitter and long drawn- 
out. But by 1763, at the conclusion of the Seven 
Years’ war, France was in full retreat, due to 
internal deeadence and loss of naval supiemacy. 
The Maratha involvement before and after their 
defeat at Panipat gave the English an excellent 
opportunity of enlarging their Indian dominions.**® 
Between 1761 and 1772, the English had fully ex¬ 
ploited the weaknesses of the local governments 

88. Dr. A, L. Srivastava, in his Shujanddmilah, VoL /J, 
has slunvn v(‘ry clt arly how the English took advantage of the 
Maratha involvi niont in difficulties. Clive started, on 16th 
October 1750, lor the recovery of Calcutta just thirteen days 
after the oecuiiation of Lahore (4th October) by the Abdali’s 
vanguard, which had completely unnerved the imbecile 
government of Delhi and diverted the attention of the disturbed 
provincial rulers. The fall of Calcutta (2nd January 1757), the 
treaty ^^ith Kirajiiddaulali (9th February) and the humiliation 
of the French at Chandarnagar (23rd March) came while the 
invader was inflicting a terrible blow over Delhi and the neigh¬ 
bouring areas. Clive and his colleagues —fully in touch with 
these (ievelopments through their spies and newsletters —hurried 
through the conspiracy against Siraj and the farce of Plassey 
(23rd June) before Delhi could recover from the devastating blow. 
Vansittart engineered anotlier capital revolution by deposing 
Mir Jafar and placing Mir Qasim on the gadi on 27th August 
1760 when Abdali’s biggest invasion of India was in progress 
and events were leading towards the decisive engagement at 
Panipat. All this, writes Dr. Srivastava, was ‘not due to chance’, 
but w as ‘ brought about by the English policy of turning India’s 
difficulties to their own advantage.’ 
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in Bengal and Kamatak in consolidating their 
power in these regions, and the outlines of the 
pattern of their imperialist expansion were already 
becoming clear. Following the French practice 
of maintaining military forces with Indian powers 
for the latter’s protection against more powerful 
neighbours, for which these powers paid either by 
an annual grant or by cession of territory yielding 
equivalent revenue, Clive and Warren HaAtings 
spread their influence over Bengal and Kamatak 
and subsequently over Awadh. The samples dif¬ 
fered from each other only in details. In Bengal, 
through their possession of dhvani, the English 
were responsible for the direct discharge of the 
principal functions of internal government. In 
the south the Nawab of Kamatak continued to 
be both the Nizam und Diwan —and thus was sup¬ 
posed to wield complete military and civil autho¬ 
rity, while the Company, being granted a strip of 
land surrounding the factory of Madras in 1750, 
and confirmed in it in 1762, held the status of a 
mere jagirdar and owed alligiance to his throne. 
In 1765, they obtained by grant from the Mughals 
a maritime district, known as the Northern Sarkars, 
for which, under an agreement with the Nizam 
in 1766, they paid him peshkash. In actual prac¬ 
tice, however, there was no doubt of the English 
determination to maintain an absolute power over 
the Nawab of Kamatak.**® It was only on the 


89. As early as the 24th December 1765, the Court of Direc¬ 
tors had written to the Madras Government: "The Nawab has 
hitherto desired, at least acquiesced with seeming approbation, 
that a garrison of our troops should be placed in his forts : it is 
not improbable that after a time he may wish to have his 
protectors removed. Should such an event happen, it may 
require some address to avoid giving him disgust and at the 
same time a degree of firmness to persist in your present plan; 
but persist you must ; for toe establish it as a fundamental point 
that the Company's influence and real power in the province cannot 
by any way be so effectually maintain^ as by keeping the principal 
forts in our hands." {First Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 
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Bombay coast that their trritories remained cir¬ 
cumscribed by the existence of the powerful king¬ 
dom of the Marathas, But even there, their 
ambition of expansion presented a latent chal¬ 
lenge. 


1783. Appendix No. 23) “By being in possession of most of his 
(Nawab’s) strong places, the troops being offered by the Company 
and tlie garrisons perfectly under thedr orders, the Company have 
it in their power to give law to the Karnatak. Without the 
concurrence of the Presidency he can do nothing: they are 
arbiters of peace and war; and even if one of his tributaries 
refuses the peshkash, the payment of which they had guaranteed, 
without them he cannot call them to an account/^ (Letter 
from Sir John Lindsay to the President of Madras, 22nd June 
1771. Quoted by H. H. Wilson in a footnote to James Mill’s 
History of British India, Vol. Ill, p. 65.) 
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CHAPTER TWO 


BRITISH EXPANSION ON THE WEST COAST 
(1608-1774) 

Early English Settlements 
on the West Coast 

For centuries the ports on the Malabar coast 
had been the main attraction for the European 
traders in spices. It was, however, during the 
sixteenth century that the Portuguese built up 
for themselves a chain of territories, secured by 
an unbroken line of communications, from Goa 
in the soxith to Diu in the north, whicih was further 
strengthened by their fortress-capital at Goa and 
a powerful squadron, thus rendering it impossible 
for any other European power to establish herself 
there, unless it was under the shelter of a strong 
Indian Government. The march of the Mughal 
Empire southwards, at the end of the sixteenth 
century, provided such an opportunity and the 
English among all the European nations were the 
first, though not the only people, to avail of it.i 
Captain Hawkins was the first English visitor to India 
and Surat was the Indian port where he landed.® 


1. Akbar^s first invasion of Gujrat took place in 1574. 
Cut off from the Mughal base in North India by mountains and 
deserts, its annexation to the Mughal Empire cost tweiity 
years of war. Even after annexation there were continuous 
revolts from 1600 to 1607. It is rather significant that just 
as the anarchy ended, the English appeared upon the scene. 

2. Surat was already, in 1514, as the Portuguese traveller, 
Barbora, described it, “ a city of very great trade in all classes 
of merchandise, a very important sea-port, yielding a large 
revenue to the king and frequented by many ships from Malabar 
and all parts.” Capt. Hawkins found it “ a city of consider¬ 
able size with many good houses belonging to merchants” and 
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Situated on one of the deep inlets of the Arabian 
Sea, on the bend of the river Tapti as it sweeps 
abruptly westward towards the sea, it was one of 
the chief maritime cities of India in ancient times.® 
Due to the great influence of the Portuguese at 
the Mughal Court, Hawkins was not able to achieve 
anything, but it was not easy for the English to 
withstand the lure of the Gujrat trade.* In 
September 1611, Henry Middleton, his entry into 
Surat having been resisted by the Portuguese, 
landed at “Swally Hole”, a place to the north of 
the Surat estuary, and made it a snug retreat for 
his crew and merchandise. But he had to leave 
it, in February 1612, under Portuguese pressure. 
In September 1612, Capt. Best with two English 
ships, appeared in the Surat waters and after 
a month’s hard fighting (Nov. 29—Dec. 27) suc¬ 
ceeded in routing the Portuguese squadron that 
commanded the approaches to Surat, thus des¬ 
troying the Indian legend of Portuguese supremacy 
over all other Europeans.® 


its people “all neat and well clothed in garments of white calico 
and silk, and very grave and judicious in their behaviour.” It 
was the result of accounts reaching England from Surat—of its 
settled government, under the Mughals, and its great oppor- 
tunities for trade, that the Company was induced to make 
efforts to effect a settlement at its port and despatch an expedi¬ 
tion under Henry Middleton in 1611. 

3. Ptolemv. circ 150 B. C. speaks of the flourishing trade 
of Pulipala (indentified with Pulpada, the old sacred part of 
Surat town). 

4 . Thornes Aldworth : “ Through the whole Indies, there 
eannot be any place more beneficial for our country than this, 
being the only key to open all the rich and best trade of the 
Indies.” {Letten Received by the East India Company, Vol. I, 
1602-1613, page 301, and Vol. II, 1613-1616, page XXI) 

6. This seems to have created a good impression on the 
Mughal authorities, for, early in 1613, the English were able to 
obtain a farman from the Emperor confirming an agreement 
with local authorities and giving them permission to establish 
a factory at Surat. The factory from which grew the mighty 
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Growth of the Surat 
Factory 

In the meantime, the Portuguese were getting 
involved in difficulties with the Mughal Emperor. 
The capture of a Mughal vessel retiirning from 
the Red Sea by the Portuguese induced Empcu’or 
Jahangir to despatch a force to besiege Daman. 
The arrival, in October 1614, of four English ships, 
under Nicholas Downton, encouraged the Mughal 
authorities to hope that they would be able to use 
the English against the Portuguese. The n'piilse 
of a Portuguese attack on Swally Hole by Downton’s 
fleet in a dogged sea-fight (January-February 1615) 
as a result of which the first English vessel, laden 
chiefly with indigo and ciotton, was abh; to sail 
for England, established forever the English su¬ 
periority at Surat over the Portuguese. Down- 
ton’s feat of arms proved also to be a great stra¬ 
tegic victory, since it cut the Portuguese line 
of communications on the west coast of India and 
enabled the English to push on their trade into Surat 
and the Gulf of Cambay. The English now felt 
that in order to secure this trade it was necessary 
for them not merely to depend on the grants of 
local governors but to secure an instrument from 
the Imperial Government. In September 1615 a 
new English fleet arrived at Surat with Thomas 
Roe, an ambassador from the king of England, 
who immediately proceeded to Ajmer to wait upon 
the Mughal Emperor. It was not easy to win 
over the Great Mughal. Roe wandered for three 
years in Jahangir’s train. Striving diligently to 
carry out the objects of his mission, all that 
he was able to obtain was a permit for the English 
to reside at Surat and to travel freely into the in¬ 
terior.® Later, he secured a Jarman from Prince 


British Empire in India started with a handful of English 
merchants living in an unfortified rented house. 

6. He wanted a ‘treaty’ with the Mughal Emperor granting 
the English permission to found factories at aU ports of the 
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Khurram, then Viceroy of Gujrat, by which the 
English were allowed to hire, although not to buy 
or build, a house for their trade at Surat and pro¬ 
mised the assistance of boats in case they were 
attacked by the Portuguese.'^ 

However, by February 1619, when Sir Thomas 
Eoe sailed back for England, regular 
English factories had been established at 
Surat, Agra, Ahmedabad and Broach. Styled as 
President, the chief factor at Surat controlled not 
only these factories but also the trade with Red 
Sea ports and Persia. The rapid growth of the 
Surat factory forms an important and interesting 
chapter in the history of the British Indian Empire.® 
By 1622, the English factory at Surat had orga¬ 
nized a strong fleet which destroyed the Portuguese 
power in the Persian Gulf and thus outflanked the 
northern base of the Portuguese at Diu which had 
controlled the entrance to the Gulf of Cambay. 
The Mughal Viceroy of Gujrat, finding that the 
approaches at Surat had been freed from the Por- 


Mughal Empire, particularly in Gujrat, Bengal and Sind, and 
exemption from inland transit tolls on payment of a fixed 
import duty. But he soon discovered that the conclusion of 
any form of treaty for commercial purposes was entirely foreign 
to Indian ideas. His demands had included concessions for 
trade in Bengal and Sind, but Jahangir’s advisers opposed it 
on the ground that the struggle between the two European 
nations would thereby be extended to other parts of India. 
(Cambridge History of India, Vol. F,pp. 80-81). 

7. The local merchants, however, were far from kindly 
to the English. They did not seem prepared, for the sake of 
the small trade they might have with the English, to risk the 
large and well-established commerce with the Portuguese. 

8. Sir Willian Hunter, History of British India, Vol. II, 
p. 68. Of course they did not get spices at Surat, but they 
collected fine cotton fabrics and dyes of upper India. Small 
English agencies were thrown out into the interior and collected 
the muslin of the neighbouring provinces and the indigo of Agra 
for shipment at Surat. 
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tuguese menace, began to regard the English of 
very great value. Under the aegis of the Mughal 
Empire the English were soon able to build up a 
strong position for themselves at Surat. Their 
trade grew in volume and importance, A number 
of ships were regularly despatched to and from 
England. There was a great development of coas¬ 
tal traffic also, which incidentally encouraged the 
ship-building industry on the west coast. Se¬ 
veral ports on the Malabar coast were now onioned 
for English trade and from these ships, laden with 
saltpetre, pepper, cardamum and casms lignea, 
sailed for England. The Englisli factories were 
extended to the Coromandal coast also. The whole 
of this trade was controlled from Surat. After 
the Amboyne massacre, hopes of tlie English revi¬ 
ving their trade in the Spice Archipelago flickered 
out and in 1630 even Bantam was declared subor¬ 
dinate to Surat. Their jurisdiction over the other 
factories of India placed at the command of the 
President and Council of Surat the whole of the 
Company’s ships in the Indian seas, constituting 
a strong naval force, with the help of winch they 
now dominated the whole line of Portuguese com¬ 
munications on the west coast of India.® 

Role of the English vis a vis 
the Mughal Empire 

It is interesting to visualise the role of the 
English at this early stage of their settlement in 


9. The English employed, at this time, some 20-26 vessels 
in their coastal trade. To this scattered fleet, ‘strongly armed 
and always eager to fight’ the Surat factory added a local flotilla 
of stout sea-going craft, carrying 2-6 guns apiece and charged 
with the defence of the Tapti estuary and the Gulf of Cambay. 
Writes Hunter, page 61, “ The broad lateen sails, light draught, 
and hardy rowers of the Surat ‘ grabs ’ enabled them to out¬ 
manoeuvre both the Dutch and the Lisbon galleons along 
the shore. When combined with the heavily-armed English 
ships engaged in the port-to-port trade, they made up a 
formidable fleet.” {A History of British India, Vol. II) 
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India. Their security in India was mainly due to 
the fact that they promised to be of great help to 
the Mughals in the defence of their coastal traffic 
and sea-borne trade. “The Mughal siipremacy,” 
as Hunter has pointed out, “was essentially of 
land origin. It had started from Central Asia, 
spread from the mountain passes across the Punjab, 
forced its way, through the Aravali deserts to 
Gujrat, to the opposite shores of India. From 
the vast hinter-land of Hindustan the Mughal 
Emperors were constrained to find an outlet to 
ocean. But the great distance of their capitals 
in North-Western India from the coast rendered 
it impossible, when they had found an outlet, to 
exercise an effective sea-control.” For this they 
had to depend on others. On the cast, the Mughal 
Viceroy of Bengal had to maintain an armed flo¬ 
tilla to keep the Portuguese buccaneers and Ara- 
kanese pirates away from the mouths of the Ganges. 
On the west, they had depended on the Abyssinian 
chiefs settled on the Malabar coast to hold in check 
the pirate nests along the shores and were required 
to subsidise them heavily. At Surat, they looked 
to the English to keep open the ocean paths of 
pilgrimages to the holy cities of the Red Sea. What 
the river fleet of the Bengal Viceroy did for the 
Gangetic delta, the Mughal authorities in India 
wanted the English to do for the Indian Ocean. 
The English squadron became ‘the naval comple¬ 
ment to the land-conquest of Gujrat by the Mughal 
Empire.’ And it served their purpose well.i® 


10. Writes Hunter : “ The anarchy which had ended just 
as we arrived gave place to a period of prosperity unexampled 
in the history of the province. Caravans came and went to all 
the inland capitals of India—Golconda, Agra, Delhi, Lahore; 
the products of Asia, from the straits of Malacca to the Persian 
Gulf, were piled up on the wharves of the Tapti. Merchants 
flocked in such numbers to Surat that during the busy winter 
months lodging could scarcely be had.” {Ibid. pp. 58-59). 
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The Portuguese were held back”. 

Dutch Pressure on the Portuguese 
Possessions 

In this struggle against the Poi tuguose, the 
English were assisted not only by the Mughals 
but also by the Dutch, who kept pressing the Poi-- 
tuguese all the time. The Dutch had establislie<l 
a number of factories in India and on tlie Reci- 
Sea—at Surat in 1616, Ahmedabad and Agra, 1618, 
Mokha, 1620, and Persia in 1623. In 1619, an 
agreement was concluded between the English 
and the Dutch, but this was regarding Java and 
did not extend to Western India, Persia or the Red 
Sea. Early in 1625 an Anglo-Dutcih fleet defeated 
a Portuguese squadron near Ormuz. In 1626, 
a similar joint expedition destroyed the small Por¬ 
tuguese settlement on the island of Bombay. In 
1630, an attack at Swally was easily repulsed by 
a small force of English sailors—thus shattering the 
illusion prevailing in India that the Portuguese 
were invincible on land. By January 1635, when the 
Convention of Goa drew the curtain of peace over 
the Anglo-Portuguese relations in the East, the Portu¬ 
guese power in India was very much weakened.’ ^ The 
Dutch, however, continued their hostilities long 
after this date with increasing vigour and almost 
unvarying success. Year after year, they blockad¬ 
ed Goa during the season for the arrival and de¬ 
parture of shipping. In June 1641, a ten years’ 
truce was agreed upon but this became effective 


11. It may be of some interest for the reader to know that 
the English played exactly the same role vis a vis the Persian 
monarch in the Red Sea. They were used by Iiim for restraining 
the Portuguese from exercising sole monoply of tiade and 
single-handed control over the sea-routes in the Red Sea, and 
were similarly awarded trade facilities in a number of ports. 

12. It was, however, not until the conclusion of Crom- 
well’s treaty in July 1664 that the English right to trade freely 
with the Portuguese possessions in the East, with the ex(?eption 
of Macao, was formally recognised. 
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only in November 1644, and in 1652 war was re¬ 
newed on account of differences over Brazil, with 
the result that the Dutch captured Ceylon in May 
1656, Jaffa, 1658, Negapatam and all the Portu¬ 
guese possessions on the Malabar coast south of 
Goa between 1658 and 1663 and Cochin and Kan- 
nanur in subsequent years. 

Conflict with Mughal Authorities : 

Acquisition of Bombay 

As the Portuguese declined in power, the 
Mughals no longer found it useful to support the 
English. Moreover, with the firm establishment 
of the English settlements in India, the number 
of English pirates had increased on the Indian seas 
and when an Indian vessel was plundered by them 
in 1636, the Mughal Governor seized the English 
factory at Surat, throwing the President and Coun¬ 
cil into prison for two months and only relieving 
them on payment of £1800 and on the solemn oath 
(in spite of their protests of innocence) never again 
to molest a Mughal ship. The Miighal authori¬ 
ties, however, quickly realised their mistake and 
again adopted a favourable attitude towards the 
Surat factory, with the result that in 1657 the 
Company was able to reorganize the administra¬ 
tion of all its territories in India under one Presi¬ 
dency, and determine that Surat would be the 
headquarters. In the meantime, Weddell, the Cap¬ 
tain of the English interlopers, had found good 
place of refuge for himself at Rajapur, a site well- 
chosen, lying up a long tidal creek on the Bombay 
coast in the independent kingdom of Bijapur.^* 


13. Rajapur was half-way between Goa and the modem 
city of Bombay. The Mughal Empire had not then advanced 
80 far down the coast, and Rajapur formed a chief inlet for the 
Arabian commerce with the yet unconquerred kingdoms of the 
south. Capt. Weddell was able to secure, by means of lavish 
gifts, the support of the king of Bijapur and planted 
factories all along the coast. 
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It was at this stage tliat the Portuguese, bothered 
by successive attacks of the Dutch and the Mara- 
thas, drew closer under the aegis of the growing 
English power and taking advantage of a marriage 
between King Charles II and the Infanta Catherina 
of Portugal, handed over to the latter direct, full 
and absolute sovereignty of Bombay Port, island 
and premises, with all their loyalties, freely, fully, 
entirely and absolutely’.'^ The climate of the 
place was unhealthy. The neighbouring mainland 
provided little that was of commercial value. The 
barrier of the western ghats precluded any regular 
connection with Indian trade-centres. It was 
on account of these difficulties that for another 
twenty years Surat retained its position as the 
headquarters of English commerce and the seat 
of the presidency. But the greater advantages 
of Bombay prevailed at the end. Bombay had 
a magnificent harbour and was most secure, due 
to its position and fortifications. It was, how¬ 
ever, the frequent arrests and harassment of the 
English fac'tors at Surat by the Mughal officers 


14. The island and harbour of Bombay was given to 
tlie English not merely by way of dowry as is generally repre¬ 
sented. There was a purpose behind it. A secret article of 
the treaty (see Forrest, Collections, App. A) mentioned the 
objective as ‘ the better improvement of the English interest 
and commerce in th(^ East Indies so that the King of Great 
Britain may be better enabled to assist, defend and jjrotect the 
subjects of’the King of Portugal in these parts from the power 
and invasion of the States of the United Provinces.’ The King 
of England, on his part, bound himself to ‘ exert his whole 
strength and power in order to cstal)lish a solid and lasting peace 
between the most serene king of Portugal and the States General 
of the United Netherlands’ and if the States General refused to 
make peace, he bound himself ‘to defend and protect the 
possessions of the Portuguese in the East Indies. It is 
needless to add that the English never fulfilled this promise. 
In the subsequent years they did their best to bring about 
the dissolution of both the Dutch and the Portuguese empires on 
the west coast. 
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which finally led the English to concentrate their 
efforts towards the development of Bombay, 

Mughal-Maratha Contest and 
its Reaciions 

Towards the end of the century, the English 
found themselves involved in the Mughal-Mara- 
tha contest, which had gathered a new intensity 
since Aurangzeb’s decision to stay in the south and 
personally carry on the campaign against the Mara- 
thas. This contest did not remain confined to the 
land alone. The Sidi of Janjira, a place 45 miles 
south of Bombay, acting on behalf of the Mughals 
against the Marathas, chose Bombay harbour as 
a place of refuge for his fleet, with the result that 
the neighbouring waters became a scene of conti¬ 
nual warfare. On Sivaji seizing the island of 
Khaneri at the mouth of the harbour in 1679, 
the Sidi fortified its neighbouring island of Underi, 
and all vessels entering the bay of Bombay became 
liable to attack from one or the other. The trouble 
was not confined to Bombay only. Farther south, 
the Malabar pirates were a constant source of irrita¬ 
tion. Even at Surab—distant from the scene of action 
—the English merchants had to bear the burden 
of increased taxation on account of the heavier strain 
on Mughal finances. As a result of these develop¬ 
ments there came over a sharp change in the Eng¬ 
lish policy, who now decided to strengthen 
their military position on the west coast. In spite 
of some temporary set-backs, occasioned by 
Mughal reprisals or disputes with the Portuguese 
and the Marathas or hostilities with the Malabar 
pirates, notably the Angrias, the commerce of 


15. “ Tlie Mughal ”, they wrote, “ should see that the 
English Company were no longer dependent on him for help and 
countenance in 8urat. There were other markets where his 
powers do not reach. Ships laided at Calicut and Karwar should 
sail from Bombay to Europe and let the Surat traders see that 
goods were to be found in other parts of India besides Gujrat,” 
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Bombay grew steadily. A wall was built around 
Bombay to guard against sudden raids and a num¬ 
ber of fighting ships were constructed for the pro¬ 
tection of their commerce. 

Maratha Attack on Portuguese 
Territories 

A new crisis was presented before the grow¬ 
ing and ambitious English settlements on the west 
coast of India by the Marathas, under Baji Rao’s 
brother, undertaking a series of determined attacks 
on the Portuguese settlements on that area. In 
their distress, the Portuguese once again turned 
towards the Englisli for help. The siege of Thana 
and its capture by assault, in the teeth of despe¬ 
rate valour shown by the Portuguese in defending 
it, came as a warning to the English that their 
own position at Bombay was not secure.’® These 
appeals and warnings fell on deaf cars. The English 
actually assisted the Marathas in their fight against 
the Portuguese.’^ Having captured Salsette, the 
Marathas laid siege to Bassein. The Portuguese 
commandant once again made frantic appeals for 
help, but eqiially ineffectively.’® The Portuguese 


16. The Portuguese did their best to arouse the English 
fears. The Portuguese commander of Bassein, John Pereira Pinto, 
wrote to Bombay than the Marathas had “ more at heart the 
conquest of your island than they had that of ours which now 
commands it and Avhich they invaded under the colour of a 
peace equal to that you keep up with them now,’’ and added 
“that you must be ruined with us if the Marathas gain an ostab- 
lishmeiit on the island of Salsette, and that they only keep 
peace with you for a present coiivcnicncy, not to have at the 
same time two enemies on their back.” 

17. The English continually furnished the Marathas w'ith 
powaler and ball. The balls used by the Marathas, as the Por¬ 
tuguese found to their chagrin, w^ere all cast and wore English 
marks, and three English gunners w^ere actually found w'ith 
them at the time of their attack on Bassein. 

18. Their garrison on the verge of starvation, the Portu¬ 
guese begged the English for a little rice. But none could be 
spared—as ow ing to the rigid guard kept on their forte by the 
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were now reduced to a condition of utter help¬ 
lessness.’® Bassein could not be saved. The 
garrison, worn out by want of food and constant 
fighting, determined, after 800 of their officers 
and men had been killed, to capitulate. The fall 
of Bassein was a stern warning to the English of 
the impending danger. But, unlike the Por¬ 
tuguese, they wanted to avoid a conflict with the 
Marathas. They were conscious of their weak¬ 
ness and decided to take recourse to diplomacy.®® 
A letter accompanied by a few presents, was sent 
to Shahu Raja. Capt. Gordon was chosen as 
the envoy. Presents were also sent to Chimnaji. 
Gordon’s instructions make it clear that the aim 
of English diplomacy in establishing friendly con¬ 
tacts with the Marathas was to find out their in¬ 
ternal weaknesses and exploit them for their own 
advantage.®! Gordon was subjected by Shahu to a 
volley of questions on the vulnerability of Bombay, 

Marathas thc^ English t-heinselves were tlireatened with scar¬ 
city. Pinto b(M‘rig killed, lie was snoceeded by Gaetano De 
Souza, f n tlie lueanlime, the Miratha pressure on Bassein was 
growing. The Portuguese now asked for 400 barrels of powdfir 
and 5000 shots of rlifferent sizes, liut the English gave them only 
200 barrels of powd r and 400 shots. 

19. The Piirtugueso condition became so desparatc that 
they were prepared to mortgage all the property of the inhabi¬ 
tants and mpire of the king lor 100 thousand xeraphusfor the 
payment of their troops and were prepared to stand security 
even in Portugal. They had to sell the churcii plate to carry 
on the expenses of the war. 

20. The town-walls of B imbay were less than 11 ft. in 
height and were unfit for resistance against batteries. 

21. Gordon was asked to gain some information and in¬ 
sight into the government interests and designs at Shahu Raja’s 
court and to discover who \vere Bajirao’s enemies at that court 
and how much they were to be dep aided upon. “It will not be 
amiss”, ran the instructions, “if you sec a proper occasion and 
opening to instill a jealousy of his ambition and growing power 
which must be much increased by the occasion of these conquests 
from the Portuguese.” 
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and returned frustrated. But the way was opened 
for future negotiations. In the meantime, the 
tide of Maratha invasion had ebbed away. 
A second English mission, headed by Inch- 
bird, sent to Chimnaji at Bassein, led to the 
signing of a treaty, on July 12, 1739, between 
the two powers. Principally of a commercial 
nature, this was the first treaty between the Eng¬ 
lish and the Marathas, and conceded to the 
English rights of free trade throughout the do¬ 
minion of the Peshwa. 

Anglo-Maratha Co-operation^ 

1739-1792 

The treaty of Bassein, 1739, inaugurated an 
era of (io-oj)cration between the English and the 
Marathas. In subsequent years wc find the Eng¬ 
lish vigorously (io-opeu-ating with the Marathas in 
the suppression of coastal piracy. In 1755, in 
alliance with the Peshwa, they made a determined 
effort to su])prcss the pirates. Commodore James 
sailed from Bombay on the 22nd March, with a small 
squadron, and joined the Maratha fleet at Chaul, 
while the Maratha army besieged the main fort 

of the pirate chief, Suvarndrug.’'^^ ^his was 

followed by the capture of Bankot. Suvarndrug 
was made oyer to the Marathas, while Bankot was 
taken over by the English and named Fort Vic¬ 
toria. Tulaji Angre now took refuge in the strong¬ 
hold of Vijayadrug. In the meantime, the English 
fleet had been further strengthened by the arrival 
of Admiral Watson with a squadron and Col. Robert 
Clive with a large detachment of troops. These 
had been sent primarily to attack the French and 
their allies in Deccan, but were used by the Bombay 
Government against the pirates. Vijayadrug could 
not resist continued assault and was taken. A 
dispute arose between the English and the Mara- 


22 . Orme, Historical Fragments. 
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thas regarding its future.®* A treaty was subse¬ 
quently signed, on October 12, 1758, which, be¬ 
sides securing certain commercial advantages to 
the English, excluded the Dutch from the trade 
of the Maratha dominions and procured for the 
English ten villages towards defraying the expen¬ 
ses of Bankot. In August 1759, another embassy 
headed by W. A. Price and assisted by Thomas 
Mostyn was sent to the Maratha Court, at the re¬ 
quest of Balaji Rao, who wanted to get a few points 
clarified—like the English assistance recently given 
to the Sidi of Janjira against the Marathas and the 
English attitude in general towards the Sidis and 
Salabat Jang. The English, on their part were 
afraid of the Marathas entering into a treaty with 
the French or assisting Damaji Gaikwar in his 
designs against Surat, and quickly responded 
to the request. At the back of their mind, they 
also had an idea that they might succeed in ne¬ 
gotiating an exchange between Fort Victoria and 
some other places (Bassein, Salsette or Karanja). 
Several interviews took place between the leader 
of the embassy and Nana and the other Ministers. 
There was much parleying but nothing was settled. 

In 1761 there came the Abadali invasion of 
Delhi, giving a great set-back to the Maratha power, 
which the English used in consolidating their posi¬ 
tion on the Bengal and Madras coasts. The way 
in which Peshwa Madhava Rao I consolidated 
his power after the battle of Panipat, however. 


23. The Marathas, however, fully appreciated the strength 
of the English position, and were even keen on using it for imple- 
m?nting their own schemes of expansion. They used the pre¬ 
sence of the English envoy, Spencer, at Poona to sound the 
English whether they would help Shahu in his intended invasion 
of the Karnatak or Delhi. The English, however, tactfully 
refused to get themselves involved in the internal politics of 
the country. 
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created a fear in the minds of the English.In 
case the Marathas joined Haidar Ali and the Nizam 
against their protege, the Nawab of Kamatak, 
their own position on the Coromandal coast was 
likely to be exposed to serious danger.*® In order 
not to allow such an alliance to take shape, the 
English sent a second embassy to Poona, this time 
under Mostyn, with instructions to converse with 
Madhava Rao on this and several other points 
relative to the English interests. While at Poona, 
Mostyn was not to lose any opportunity of sowing 
seeds of dissension in the Maratha State so as to 
weaken it and render it incapable of being of much 
assistance to Haidar AH.*® At the same time he 
was to avoid entering into an alliance with the 
Marathas.*^ Mostyn reached Poona on the 19th 
November 1767 and though he was not able to 
achieve much during his three months’ stay there 
by way of diplomatic success, the Maratha Govern¬ 
ment having told him plainly that they would 


24. “ The growing power of the Marathas”, wrote Presi¬ 
dent Hughes of Bombay and his Council, “is a subject much to 
be lamented and has not failed to attract our attention as well 
as that of the Presidencies of Madras and Bengal in order that 
nothing either in their power or ours should be omitted to check 
the same as much as possible.” Forrest, Selections, Maratha 
Series, Vol. I, p. 141. 

25. Ibid, page 142. 

26. Ibid. 

27. Grant Duff has ably summed up the objectives of 
Mostyn’s embassy, ‘‘Mr. Mostyn ”, he writes, “was sent 
to Poona by the Bombay Government for the purpose of 
ascertaining the Peshwa’s views and of using every 
endeavour, by fomenting the domestic dissensions or otherwise, 
to prevent the Marathas from joining Haider Ali and 
Nizam Ali. An alliance was not to be resorted to, if it could be 
avoided, but, if absolutely necessary, the conquest of Bednur 
and Soonda, regarding which the Marathas always regretted 
having been rnticipated by Haidar, was to be held out as an 
inducement for engaging them in the English interests.” 
{History of the Marathi, Vol. I, p. 658.) 
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determine their foreign policy in accordance with 
their own interests, he was able to collect a good 
deal of information regarding the Poona affairs. 
The much-dreaded alliance between the Mara- 
thas and Haidar Ali, which was to be the prelude 
to the Maratha invasion of Kamatak, however, 
did not come off due to Madhava Rao having been 
precluded from entering into distant entanglements 
by lack of finances and the fear of trouble being 
created by Raghunath Rao in his absence. 

British Objectives on 
the Bombay Coast 

The Englisli, however, did not lose sight 
of their objectives on the Bombay coast. We 
find the Court of Directors exhorting the Bombay 
Government, in a letter dated March 31, 1769, to 
‘be ever watchful to obtain the island of Salsette, 
and a few other places and to keep them as cons¬ 
tant objects we are always to have in view in all 
our treaties, negotiations and military operations’. 
Mostyn was again established at Poona, in April, 
1772, this tinne under the express orders of the 
Home authorities, “for endeavouring to acquire 
that island with the other places” mentioned in 
their former commands. In return for Salsette, 
Basscin and Karanja, they were prepared to cede 
Fort Victoria to the Marathas and acquiesce in 
the latter’s acquisition of the island-fortress of 
Rajpura or Danda-Rajpuri, as it was more popu¬ 
larly known, from the Sidis. Mostyn was expec¬ 
ted to proceed with prudence and forbearance. 
He was first to sound the views of Peshwa Madhava 
Rao and the Ministers regarding the above points, 
but he was instructed “to suffer no favourable cir¬ 
cumstances at any time to escape you, whether 
respecting this or any other part of your negotia¬ 
tions.” The basis of the entire approach, it was 
clearly laid down, was the maintenance of friendly 
relations with' the Maratha Government. These 
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places were not to be secured at the cost of Mara- 
tha friendship. It was at about this time that 
they received the offer of a treaty from JFateh Singh, 
the third son of Damaji Gaikwar. Mostyn was 
asked to study the offer but not to jeopardise the 
maintenance of ‘a strict harmony and alliance with 
the Marathas.’ 

The British Capture 
of Broach 

Mostyn found it difficult to broach the sub¬ 
ject for a long time. He had arrived at Poona 
during a period of great tension, Madhava Rao 
fast sinking of consumption and Raghoba plotting 
against him. While Mostyn was at Poona, news 
was received of the English having captured 
Broach on the 18th November, 1772. For a long time 
the English had their eye on Broach, one of the big 
emporiums of trade in Gujrat. It was not diffi¬ 
cult to pick a quarrel. On the plea that for the 
last six years or so tlie Nawab of Broach had sur¬ 
charged English protected goods imported into 
his country to the extent of 1,50,000 rupees and 
that he had long defrauded the Nawab of Surat of 
his share in the Broach phurja, thus causing him 
a loss of 28 lakhs of rupees, they carried an expe¬ 
dition against him. But it ended in failure.^® 
This action received the strong disapprobation of 
the Court of Directors, and was described by them 
as being inspired by “unjustifiable motives, reviv¬ 
ing old and doubtful claims upon the Nawab of 
Broach.” Notwithstanding this rebuke, Bombay 
forged ahead with its schemes. Following the Eng¬ 
lish failure to capture Broach, the Nawab came to 
Bombay towards the end of 1771 and agreed to 

28. The English had already come to a previous under¬ 
standing with the Nawab of Surat that two-thirds of the money 
recovered would go to the Company ‘to pay them for their 
trouble’. 
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pay four lakhs to the English. On his failure to 
pay the first instalment in cash—he wanted to pay 
it in ornaments and jewellery —the English made 
a second attack on Broach and succeeded in cap¬ 
turing the town, the Nawab fleeing the city. The 
capture of Broach on the 18th November 1772, coin¬ 
cided with Madhava Rao’s death. A treaty, as 
unjustifiable as the war itself, was then thrust upon 
him. The capture of Broach was an act of wan¬ 
ton aggression on the part of the English. As 
Gense and Benaji have put it,^® “the downfall of 
Broach was not the result of cankering internal 
disorders inherent in the body— (it) fell a victim 
to external aggressiveness, mainly because its capi¬ 
tal, the town of Broach, happened to be favourably 
situated, close to the sea-board, easily accessible, 
so that it had become an important trading 
centre.” 

Narayanarao having, in the meantime, been 
acknowledged as the Peshwa at Poona, his govern¬ 
ment immediately took up the problem of Broach 
and informed Mostyn that though it would not 
mind the English capturing the Unim of Broach 
for the Nawab, who might have ill-treated them, 
the territory actually belonged to the Peshwa and 
requested the English not to acquire it.*® In a 
meeting between Mostyn and the important mi¬ 
nisters of the state headed by Sakharam Bapu on 
January 6, 1773, the whole question of Maratha- 
English relations was taken up for discussion. 
Mostyn’s attention was drawn to the articles of 
the treaty of 1739, by which the parties had pro¬ 
mised to treat each other’s enemies as their own 
and he was asked to explain why the English had 


29. The Qaihwara of Baroda, Vol. II, x. 

30. MostyrCa Diary. November 29, 1772. 

31. Among the ministers present were Sakharam Bapu, 
Haripant Phadke, Narayanrao Parasnis and Bamaji Chitnis. 
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supported the Sidi in foiling the Maratha siege of 
Janjira and later detained Angria. In the mean¬ 
time, Fateh Singh also had been writing to the 
Poona Government for help. Broach was the key 
into the Gujrat country, from where the Poona 
Government as well as Fateh Singh had drawn a 
good part of their revenues. But the Poona 
Government was hardly in a position to do any¬ 
thing more than merely lodge a protest with Mos- 
tyn. Fateh Singh tried to adopt some single-handed 
measmes like stopping the communications be¬ 
tween Broach and Surat.®* Failing in that he 
approached the English with an offer of six lakhs, 
together with a sum of rupees sixty thousand every 
year out of the revenues of Surat, in return for 
the town and territory of Broach.®® The Bombay 
Government rejected the offer and wrote to Mostyn 
to elicit better terms from the Poona Durbar. The 
Poona Government was anxious to get Broach back 
from the English but was not prepared to bargain. 
While these indecisive talks were going on 
at Poona, a treaty was signed between the Bombay 
Government and Fateh Singh on January 12, 1773. 
This threw the Poona Government into conster¬ 
nation. They had certainly expected the dispute 
between Fateh Singh and the English to go on so 
that, as Mostyn wrote, ‘we might be weakened 
and Fateh Singh (might be made) more obedient 

(to the Poona Court)’-and they renewed with 

Mostyn their claims for the place. Mostyn this 
time suggested the question of an exchange more 
explicitly. The very suggestion threw Sakharam 

32. Mostyn'8 Diary, 31st December, 1772, and 6th January, 
1773. 

33. Bombay letter to Mostyn, 3l8t December 1772. The 
information contained in the Qazettesr of the Bombay Presidency 
(VII, 190) that Fateh Singh made this offer on January 12, 
1773, and that he offered to pay the English six lakhs per 
annum, is not borne out by other sources. 
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Bapu into a rage.®< It was clear that the Poona 
Government was not willing to surrender its claims 
upon Broach. 

Narayanrao's Murder 
and After 

On the 30th August 1773, Pesliwa Narayanrao 
was murdered. There now seems to be little 
doubt that the murder took place as part of an 
effort to release Raghoba from his confinement 
and to reinstate him on the Peshwa’s gadi. A 
number of schemes had been hatched in the past 
with a view to securing this object, but they had 
all been unearthed and many of the participants 
punished .3 5 This last effort, however, was carri¬ 
ed on with so much of secrecy that nothing trans¬ 
pired until it was put into execution. On 
Narayanrao being murdered, the army immedia¬ 
tely declared Raghoba as the Peshwa. The reac- 


34. Mostyn’s Dmr?/, 28th January, 1773. 

35. Majore B. I). Basu, the author of the Rise of Christian 
Power in India, has brought a fantastic charge against Mostyn 
that ‘ seeing that he did not succeed in gaining the object for 
which he had been sent by his masters he tried to foment dissens¬ 
ions by abetting, if not directly instigating, the assassination of 
Narayanrao’. Mostyn had clearly not been sent in 1772 to 
foment domestic dissemsions. Grant Duff’s statement that 
“ Mr. Mostyn was sent to Poona by the Bombay Government 
for the purpose of using every endeavour, by fomenting domestic 
dissensions or otherwise, to prevent the Marathas from joining 
Haidar Ali,” applied to his second embassy in 1767, “It is 
altogether against every canon of historical inference,” write 
Gense and Banaji, The Third English Embassy to Poena, 
Appendix, p. 41»3, “to wrench Grant Duff’s phrase from its 
chronological context, to postdate it by five years, and to adduce 
it as a convincing proof of Mostyn’s connivance at Narayanrao’s 
murder, when good reasons can be brought forward to show 
that Mostyn had nothing to do with the dastardly crime.’ 
There is absolutely no evidence to show that Mostyn abetted, 
or had anything to do with, the crime. Nor are the statements 
that he “ blackened the character of the murdered prince”, 
and that “the assassination of Narayanrao was hailed with joy 
by Mr. Mostyn and the Bombay Government” borne out by facts. 
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tion on the ministers has been well summed up 
by Grant Duff. “Raghunathrao,” ho writes, 
“was suspected, but there was no proof of his being 
the author of the outrage. It was well known 
that he had an affection for his nephew, and the 

ministers.were generally of the opinion that 

whilst there remained a shadow of doubt, it was 
on every account advisable to support Raghoba’s 
right to succession.” Narayanrao’s murder and 
the subsequent confusion at Poona once again 
made the English think of gaining their advan¬ 
tages. All the efforts of Mostyn to win Raghoba’s 
confidence failed. He tried hard to meet Raghoba 
—since “if I could procure an audience, he might 
make some offers for our assistance”. Mostyn was 
given his first audience on the sixth day of 
Raghoba’s coming to power, at which he 
“gave him all the opening in my power (except 
speaking in direct terms) to mention any offers 
he had to make.” But Raghoba, contrary to 
Mostyn’s expectations, merely replied in general 
terms. He was, for the time being, xitterly depen¬ 
dent on his military guards.** Mostyn, however, did 
not lose hope. He tried to meet Raghoba again.*’' 
This second meeting took place on the 7th Septem-; 
ber and again, to Mostyn’s added consterna¬ 
tion, Raghoba talked in general terms. Mostyn 
returned ‘much disappointed at his not making 
any offer or even hinting he wished for our assis¬ 
tance.’ At one stage, Raghoba actually thought 
of despatching off the English ambassador.** It 
was with some difficulty that Mostyn was allowed 
to stay. He was in a difficult position. The 

36. Mostyn’s Diary, 9th September, 1773. 

37. “ Raghoba’s precarious situation giving me hopes 
he may still make some offers for our assistance, I have been 
privately using my endeavours to have another audience.” This 
audience was granted on the 7th September. 

38. Mostyn’s Diary, lOth September, 1773. 
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Poona Government distrusted him. The Bombay 
Government believed he was not pressing his points 
sufficiently.39 Mostyn had to write back on the 29th 
September, that though the situation was favour¬ 
able, there was ‘no immediate prospect’ of his 
acquiring the desired terrritories.*® 

Raghoba made frantic efforts to restore the 
administration to normal. He had been recognised 
by the ministers and the leading sardars of 
the state, but they were all cold towards him. 
Confusion prevailed at Poona. Taking advan¬ 
tage of the confusion at Poona following Nara- 
yanarao’s murder, the enemies of the Maratha 
State raised their head everywhere. Ruknuddau- 
lah, with the Nizam’s forces, plundered Maratha 
territory. He was accompanied by Ismail Khan and 
Sheikh Ibrahim Khan Dhaunsa, and had with him 
an army of about 80,000. The Nizam was report¬ 
ed to have taken the field personally. With the 
Nizam’s connivance, Sabaji had unfurled the banner 
of revolt against Mudaji and the Poona govern¬ 
ment, which was supporting him. Raghoba began 
frantic efforts to raise troops at home. On being 
joined by Visaji and Khanderao Derrikar—the 
latter having withdrawn himself from Sabaji 


39. “ We imagine ”, the Bombay Government wrote to 
Mostyn on the 18th September, 1773, “ that the present conjunc- 
tion is as favourable as one could hav e offered for accomplishing 
the several points particularly wished for by fixing a Resident at 
Poona, and we therefore strongly recommend that you diligently 
attend to your instructions and to our letters above mentioned, 
when we do not doubt but some circumstances will fall 
out to facilitate the accomplishment of the cession 
from the Marathas of the several places the Hon’ble Company 
are desirous of acquiring on this side (of India) provided you 
conduct yourself with the spirit and address which is requisite 

in the present circumstances of affairs.” (Bombay Select 

Committee’s letter, 18th September, 1773). 

40. Mostyn’s Diary, 29th September, 1772. Letter to 
Bombay. 
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Bhonsle’s assistance— the total number of troops 
under Raghoba reached 40,000, besides 5000 
‘gardis’. With this army, Raghoba, left Jajuri 
for Sidhtek and, collecting armies all along, pro¬ 
ceeded from there to Narsinghpur in the jagir of 
Nimbalkar, an officer of the Nizam. By the 
beginning of November, Raghoba had invested 
and captured Naldrug. He then proceeded towards 
Bidar, where on the 8th December, Ruknuddaulah, 
on behalf of the Nizam, visited Raghoba’s camp 
and agreed to the terms dictated by him—involv¬ 
ing the withdrawal of support from Sabaji and 
the restoration of the jagir of 20 lakhs which had 
been conferred upon the Nizam by Madhavarao. 
Hearing that a peace had been signed between 
the Nizam and Raghoba, Sabaji too started nego¬ 
tiations. The military, as well as the diplomatic 
success over the Nizam, however, seems to have 
turned Raghoba off his head. He now felt attract¬ 
ed more than ever by distant expeditions. From 
Bidar, where he had dealt with the Nizam, he moved 
south-east to Gulbarga, and entered into nego¬ 
tiations with Haidar’s Vakeel with a view to rea¬ 
lising tribute from him and, failing that, to invade 
his territory. By the beginning of January, Ra¬ 
ghoba had marched some 40 miles south of Gul¬ 
barga, at the confluence of the rivers Krishna and 
Tungabhadra. Here he was joined by the Nizam. 
By the middle of the month Raghoba was heading 
for Bellari, on the road to Kamatak. It was while 
he was near Bellari that the news of a great 
constitutional revolution having broken out at 
Poona reached him. 

A Gomtitutiondl Revolution 
at Poona 


The revolution had, in fact, begun on the very 
day of Narayanrao’s murder— in Sakharam Bapu’s 
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mind^i On 6th September, the tenth day of 
Narayanrao’s passing away, Sakharain Bapu, Nana, 
Haripant, the Patwardhans, Raste arid others who 
had assembled at the cremation ground resolved 
not to recognize Raghoba and not to support him 
if the enquiry which Rarii Shastri was then coiIt 
ducting proved his part in ‘the murder. The disr 
covery, immediately after Narayanrao’s murder, 
that his wife, Gangabai, was pregoant induced hope 
among the opponents of Raghoba that they would 
be able to determine upon a rival candidate. There 
was hardly any difference of opinion among the 
leading Maratha sardars on this matter. As soon 
as Ram Shastri’s judgment, communicated to 
Raghoba at Ale^gaon, to the effect that he was 
to quit the office of the Pe.shwa, became known, 
the feeling began to grow among them all that 
something ought to be done by them to bring about 
justice. Sakharain Bapu sot about his work deft¬ 
ly, and succ^eeded in converting a large number of 
important men, including Nana Phadnis to his 
point of view .^2 jjy January 26, 1774, Sakha- 
ram Bapu, Nana Phadnis, Moroba, Haripant 
Phadke, all had collected at Poona, and were ready 
to take open action against Raghaba.‘'3 In the 

41. The day after Narayanrao’s murder he was seen 
wandering all alone in the afternoon near tlie Parvati hills with 
a disappointed expression and had returned home very late 
in the night. He was clearly worried in his mind. (Khare, 
Aitihasik Lekh Sangraha, Vol. IV, p. 2005) 

42. Nana’s supporters have tried to make out that he 
was the moving spirit behind the plot. The Maratha records 
known as ‘ Barabhai Karastban ’ as well as the biography of 
Nana Phadnis confirm this impression. But a close study of 
the Patwardhan papers leads one to the conclusion that it was 
Sakharam Bapu, and not Nana Phtwlnis, who really developed 
the whole plot. 

43. Gangabai was to be proclaimed as Peshwa, Sakharam 
Bapu as Mukhya-mantri, Nana Phadnis as Duiyan Karbhari 
and the command of the armed forces was to be placed in the 
bands of Trimbak Bao Mama. 
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early hours of January 30, Gangabai and Parvati- 
bai, escorted by Nana Phadnis, Haripant and 
Anandrao Jivaji, left for Purandar. The women 
being safely lodged at Purandar, the ministers 
assumed the reins of . power and began issuing 
orders in Gangabai’s name and Narayanrao’s sicca 
to all the posts. Orders were obtained from 
Satara dispossessing Raghoba of his Peshwaship 
and conferring that honour on Gangabai and for 
the appointment of Sakharam Bapu and Nana 
Phadnis as ministers of state. The revolution 
against Raghoba was, thus, complete. On Feb¬ 
ruary 17, 1774, a proclamation was issued from 
Purandar in the name of the Chhatrapati to the 
effect that Raghunath Bajirao, having committed 
the gross sin of bringing about the ruin of Peshwa 
Narayanrao and of forcibly exacting rob(;s of that 
office from the (^lihatraj)ati, had now l)een deprived 
of that position and a force had been despatched 
against him under Trimbakrao Pctlie.*' 

Raghoba, in Flight 

It was wliile Raghoba was at Kartika Swami, a 
place of jiilgrirnage near Bellari, that he got the 
new^s regarding the revolution at Pooiia.^*^ His 
camp itself was seething with disloyalty. Para- 
shuram Bhau Patwardhan, whom he feared most, 
was ordered to go to Kittur for the management 
of affairs there. Instead, he left for Poona, thus 
inaugurating the second exodus from P^aghoba’s 
camp. Visaji Pant Biniwala had already left. 
Revolution at Poona, treachery in the army, de¬ 
sertion by the leading sardars, all this made 
Raghoba take one fatal step after another in quick 


44. Patre, Yadi Wagere, p. 230. 

46. Khare, AitiHasik Lekh Sangraha, Vo). TV, pp. 2018-21 ; 
8. P. D., Vol, 36, letters Nos. 20 and 21; 8. P. D., Vol. 
5, No. 40. 
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succession. The first was that of signing, at Kal- 
yandrug, in return for a promise to pay an annual 
tribute .of six lakhs, a humiliating peace with 
Haidar Ali, implying not only the cession of all 
those provinces which Madhava Rao had acquired 
with great effort, valour and tact in his three cam¬ 
paigns in the south, but also the entire land be¬ 
tween the Krishna and the Tungabhadra, which 
had been a part of the Maratha state for a long 
time. By the beginning of February 1774, 
Raghoba crossed back the Krishna at Kapat- 
Sangama and deputed Gopal Naik Tembekar and 
Bhawanrao Panshe to conduct negotiations with 
the ministerial party. While at Talikot, in 
Raste’s jagir, he heard of the arrival of fifty 
thousand troops of Trimbakrao Mama, Sabaji and 
Nizam Ali in his close neighbourhood. Trimbakrao 
was soon joined by Vamanrao Patwardhan and 
Haripant Phadko with their armies, numbering 
about twenty thousand. A battle was fought at 
Kasegam, in which Trimbakrao Mama, one of the 
makers of the Poona revulution, was killed. 

Haripant Phadke was now appointed Com- 
raander-in-chief of the ministerial army. He 
was able to concentrate all the minis¬ 
terial forces once again and, along with 
Sabaji Bhonsle and Nizam Ali, started the 
pursuit of Raghoba with fifty to sixty thousand 
troops. It was Raghoba’s flight, eoming in the 
wake of a decisive victory at Kasegam, which 
earned for him the title of ‘Raghoba-bharari’, 
‘Raghoba the run away.’ Raghoba’s flight can 
only be explained in the light of the fact that though 
victorious at Kasegam, he had developed greater 
suspicion of his leading adherents and was also 
badly in need of funds. But even if his officers 
had not been so disloyal, the ground was fast slip¬ 
ping from underneath his feet. The greater part 
of the forts in Maharashtra had acknowledged 
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Gangabai and the ministers. Under Haripant 
Phadke, the ministerial army was also fast be¬ 
ing reorganized. The Nizam, with 30,000, and 
Sabaji Bhonsle, with 10,000, had joined him. 
On April 18, 1774, was bom a son to Gangabai. 
This brought about a complete change in the po¬ 
litical situation. The prestige of the Barabhais 
was very much heightened and the nation now 
rallied behind them. 

Negotiations Reopened 
with Raghoba 

As early as April 9, 1774, Mostyn had already 
received from Raghoba a request for ten thousand 
soldiers and fifty lakhs of rupees, in return for 
which he was prepared to mortgage any lands along 
the sea-coast that might be most agreeable to the 
English, such as Gujrat, the country near Sri- 
rangam and the islands near Bombay. Raghoba 
also expressed his willingness to ‘cede forever’ to 
the Company some territory, the amount and 
situation of which were to be pointed out by them.^® 
The Bombay Government then had refused to give 
any cash but expressed their willingness to supply 
him with 500 Europeans and a battalion of sepoys 
provided he could make arrangements for their 
safely joining the army and also agree to pay enough 
money to set them in motion and also indicate the 
method by which their salaries would be paid in 
future.^’’ This was difficult for Raghoba, since 
it was money that he badly needed, in the ab¬ 
sence of which his men were deserting him. The 
negotiations were, therefore, for the time being, 
suspended. The long distance to which he had 
retreated also made it impossible for Raghoba to 
carry on his negotiations with the English through 
Mostjm. He next made overtures to the English, 


46. Mostyn’s Diary, letter of the 13th April, 1774. 

47. lUd. Bombay Government’s letter, 17th April, 1774. 
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through Gambier, the acting chief and civil gover¬ 
nor of Surat for being furnished with a force ‘to 
cany him to Poona and establish him in the govern¬ 
ment, for which he would defray the charges of 
the expedition, make very considerable grants 
to the ( ’omi)any, and enter into any terms of friend¬ 
ship and alliance the President and Council at 
Boml)ay might choose.’^s The Bombay Govern¬ 
ment being of opinion that ‘very material advan¬ 
tages might be obtained for our Hon’ble employers 
by affording him some assistance,’ immedia¬ 
tely entered into negotiations with him. They 
agreed to assist him with a body of European 
artillery, infantry and sepoys to the extent of about 
2,500 men, in return for Kaghoba (i) depositing 
in advance fifteen or, if possible, twenty lakhs of 
rupcK'S to answej' the exjicnscs and to ensure the 
Comj)any from any loss, (ii) ceding to the Com¬ 
pany the islajids adjacent to B-ombay, (ui) in case 
a treaty took place', confirming all the former trea¬ 
ties of the Bombay Presidency with the Marathas 
and m'ver disturbing the tranquillity of the Compa¬ 
ny’s i)oss('ssions in Bengal or Karnatak. Raghoba 
was hardly in a position to meet these enormous de¬ 
mands. He absolutely refused to cede the islands 
of Salsette or Bassein, and declared it was out of 
his power to deposit so large a sum as was demand¬ 
ed. This forced the Bombay Government to modify 
their prf)posals.-'« Due to the capture of Raghoba’s 

48. Gaml)i('r’.s letter (Bombay Records). 

49. If this treaty takes place ”, the Bombay Council 
wrote to the Governor General, “ we shall obtain such a 
revenue for the Hon’ble (k)inpanyas will enable this Presidency 
to supply itself and consequently relieve you from the burden 
of furnishing us annually with a large sum we shall otherwise 
need indispensably”. They were also conscious of the 
importance of tlie ociiasion. ” Should this opportunity escape 
us ”, they wrote in the same letter, “ such another will never 
occur again ”. (Letter to Governor General, 31st December, 
1774. Forrest, Selections, Maratha Series, pp. 206-7), 
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agent by the ministerial forces, these negotiations 
were suddenly brought to end. 

Attack on Salsette, 

December 1774 

While the Poona Government was engaged 
in dealing with Raghoba, the English planned an 
attack on Salsette. As early as the .'ith December, 
1774, Mostyn had received a letter from the Gover¬ 
nor of Bombay directing him immediately to with¬ 
draw with the utmost speed to the Presidency.^® 
It was clear from this, as the Calcutta Government 
guessed, that ‘some hostile intention was formed 
by the Presidency of Bombay against that nation.’ 
The truth of this became clear when the Bombay 
Government decided on the 6th December, 1774, 
without obtaining the previous sanction of the 
Supreme Government, to send military forces 
against Salsette, which was a part of the Maratha 
territory. By 10 o’clock of the morning of the 12th 
December, part of the military forces intended 
to proceed by land to Salsette had marched out 
of the town under the command of Brig. Gen. 
Gordon. At 7 p. m. the remainder of the mili¬ 
tary forces embarked on board.On the 13th De¬ 
cember, ‘after a most fatiguing and long march 
in the heat of the day through viiiy rugged ground’, 
Gordon reached the neighbourhood of Salsette. 
The Marathas were not taken unawares. They 
had long had a suspicion of the British designs 
and had kept their navy in a state of jirepared- 
ness.®2 They were vigilant about an English invasion 


50. G. S. Sarcle.sai’s suggestion that it was at Mostyn’s 
instance that the English had decided to capture Thana is not 
borne out by historical evidence. They had been contemplating 
that step for a long time and, in fact, were being goaded to take 
it by the Home Government. Mostyn reached Bombay on the 
9th December, three days after the final decision had been taken 
by the Bombay Government. 

51. Bombay Government, Secret and Political Diary, 12th 
December, 1774. 

62, Selections from the Peshwa Daftar, VoL 35, No. 4. 
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as early as June, 1774.68 More forces and 
more provisions were being asked for in Bassein 
in July.6* A strict watch was being kept on the Eng¬ 
lish vessels near Anjanivel.®® Preparations against 
the English were speeded up in November.®® The 
decision taken at Bombay on the 6th December 
to invade Salsette became immediately known 
to the Marathas.®^ They were also eqiially vigi¬ 
lant regarding the movement of the Portuguese 
fleet.®8 But the actual invasion of Salsette was 
too sudden and before the Maratha reinforce¬ 
ments could reach the place it fell into the hands 
of the English. 

The English fleet, with 1000-1500 men landed 
at Salsette on the 13th December.®* It was also ap¬ 
prehended that the Sidi would possibly support 
the English .6® There was a scarcity of provisions 
and the only way to distract the English was an 
attack on their fleet.But the Maratha fleet 
was a long way off, and even the land re-inforce- 
ments were too slow in arriving. The English 
had, in the meantime, received re-inforcements 
from Surat.®8 On the 17th, Anandrao Ram, fighting 
single-handed, was able to foil an attempt made 
by the English to mount their batteries for an 
attack on the fort.®® On the 18th, after his first en¬ 
counter with the English, Anandrao Ram was still 
hopeful of defeating them,®< but he was also 
worried by the fact that no succour had yet reached 
him from anywhere.®® Visaji Krishna’s forces 
were being hourly expected.®® The arrival of 
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Dhulap and Angria with their fleet was equally 
urgent.®^ Naro Appaji and others had begun to 
feel that any delay in the arrival of reinforcements 
was likely to be ruinous.®® On the 19th the fire 
from the fort was still able to impede the progress 
of the P^nglish batteries®®, but neither the land 
forces under Visaji Krishna nor the naval squa¬ 
drons of Dhulap and Angria were as yet anywhere 
in sight.70 By the 2()th a part of the walls had been 
demolished and the Maratha guns had been silenc- 
ed.^i On the 21st the first batch of reinforcements 
arrived—some 1100 men.^^ But in the mean¬ 
time serious breaches had been effected in the 
ramparts of the fort by the heavy fire of the Eng¬ 
lish artillery.'® A severe artillery fire by the 
English on the next day razed to the ground all 
the fort walls.7* To the wretched condition of the 
defences was added the lack of vigour in the relief 
party.'^5 This lack of vigour was indeed becoming 
chronic.’® On the 23rd the English planned a night 
attack against the fort and rendered its defences 
even more desperate.” On the 25th a furious assault 
by the English was repulsed with great bravery 
by the Marathas—but the vigour of the English 
attack was gradually becoming irresistible in view 
of the defences having been shattered.’® By the 
time that Visaji Krishna arrived near the fort with 
succour, on the 25th December, it was already too 
late, several breaches having by now been effected 
in the fort walls by the enemy’s guns.’® More¬ 
over, Visaji Krishna could not have done much 
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unless Angria and Dhulap distracted the attention of 
the invaders by a naval attack.**’ Financial diffi¬ 
culties further complicated the problem of defen¬ 
ce.“We have been reduced to a condition 
of helpless onlookers of our own ruin,” wrote 
Anandrao Ram, the gallant defender of the fortress 
in a letter to the Peshwa on the 28th December.*® 
On the same day the fort was made to capitulate.*® 
On the 30th December, the fort of Karanja was also 
captured by the English**. In fact, the whole of 
the west coast of the Maratha state stood threa- 
tended.*® 


3’ho fall of Halsette was a serious blow at the 
prestige of the Maratha State, already tom by 
internal dissensions. The attack had been qtiick 
but, as pointed earlier, it was not entirely unex¬ 
pected. Anandrao Ram Biwalkar, the comman¬ 
dant of the fort, conducted the operations with 
great camrag(' and judgmejit, but the rank and file 
clid not display the traditional Maratha spirit. 
Troops refiistal to face danger and eminent eom- 
mandei’s shirked diity under one pretext or an- 
othcj'. Visaji Krishna arrived too late—his move¬ 
ments were definitely lethargic. Even more had 
deiJcnded on the efforts of Angria and Dhulap. 
Raghoji Angria, quicker to reach, refused to act till 
Dhulap arrived, too late to be of much use. On the 
4th January, 1775, he was still on his way to Salset- 
te.*® Neither Angria nor Dhidap could be accused of 
treac^hery or disloyalty —they were only too lazy.**^ 
Reinforcements began to arrive, after the fort had 


fallen. 

But tlic morale of 

the Marathas had been 
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badly shaken by the fall of Salsette. “Every¬ 
thing” wrote Visaji Krishna to the Peshwa, “is 
disorganised since the capture of Salsette by the 
English.” Visaji Krishna’s own morale was even 
more badly shaken. He was finding it difficult 
to rise to the defence of Kalve, Pai’sik and other 
places on the coast.*'^ There wei‘e clearly not 
enough reinforcements for thc> defence 
of Bassein and other places.'*-' Sojiie arrange¬ 
ments were made for the defence of l^invel and 
Suvamadrug.*® But the English were getting re¬ 
inforcements more quickly, mainly from Surat.®' 
Maratha ships were still in pursuit of tlie Engli.sh®^ 
just as they were also dealing with the I’ortuguese 
disturbances.®* Towards the end of January 1775, 
there was a naval skirmish between Dhulap and 
the English. The English were expecting rein¬ 
forcements at sea also from Madras and Bengal.®* 
The initiative had clearly passed into their hands. 
The English had now the upper hand both on 
land and on sea. 

The attack on Salsette was an act of wanton 
aggression. A close study of the British records 
amply supports this view. The English had long 
been waiting for a suitable opportunity to carry 
out their aggressive designs on the west coast. In 
the contest between the Ministerial party and 
Raghoba they got the long-awaited chance. It 
was, in the language of Taylor, ‘the very crisis 
wished for by the Company,’®® ‘the opportunity 

88. Ibid. No. 1.52. 89. Ibid. No. 146. 

00. /Atrf. No. 1.59. 91. IWd. No.161. 

92. Ibid. No. 182. 93. Ibid. No. 184. 

94. Ibid. Nos. 187 and 190. 

95. The Directors in their letter of the 31st Marcli, 1769, 
had directed the Bombay Presidency to keep ‘ ever watchful to 
obtain the island of Salsette, with the other places therein.’ 
These, they exhorted, must be ‘the constant objects we are 
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perhaps the only one that may never offer again 
of establishing their affairs on the west of India 
on the footing they have so long sought to 
place them’.®® They supplemented it by a legal 
claim to these islands. They held that they were 
included in the grant of Bombay which they had 
received in dowry from the Spanish King on the 
occasion of Charles II’s marriage with his daughter, 
though, for want of power, they had not been 
able to take them from the Portuguese—and in 
the meantime the latter had lost them to the Mara- 
thas. As an immediate cause, tlu^y pointed out 
the danger of the islands falling into the hands 
of the Portuguese. The real cause, of course, was 
most obvious. Salsette commanded the principal 
passes to the island of Bombay, and any body who 
possessed it could very effectively control its trade 
revenues. The revenue of Salsette amounting to 
3,30,000 per annum ‘on a moderate calculation’ and 
that of Karanja, another 40,000, was an additional 
attraction. “We were obliged,” the Bombay Go¬ 
vernment wrote, in justification of their quick action 
at Salsette, “either to act at this very juncture 
or entirely to give up all thoughts of attempt¬ 
ing to avert the evils with which we were 
threatened.” 


always to have in view in all our treaties, negotations and military 
operations.’ Their letter of the 6th April, 1772, asked Bombay 
to establish Mostyn at Poona specifically ‘for endeavouring to 
acquire that island, with the other places mentioned in their 
former commands.’ They had also laid down in this letter 
what they were prepared to give in exchange. If Mostyn had 
not succeeded in doing it, it was only because he had so far 
found no suitable opportunity. 

96. Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, 9th October, 
1775, Taylor’s Memorandum. Taylor brings forward these 
arguments to justify the Bombay Government’s treaty with 
Raghoba, but they apply with equal force to their unwarranted 
attack on Salsette. There was the same desire to take advantage 
of a favourable situation. 
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Economic Blockade of Surat and its 
Political Consequences. 

The more effective reply that the Marathas 
could give to the English was by way of an econo¬ 
mic blockade. Even before the fall of Salsette 
had become a certainty, Naro Anandrao had been 
entrusted with the work of effecting an economic 
blockade of the English at Surat.®^ This involved 
a ban being placed on articles going to and from 
that port.®* Various officers of the State were 
being constantly asked by the Peshwa to help in 
the blockade.*® No fuel or provision was to be 
sold to the English. 1®® The policy of imposing 
an economic blockade was a common practice which 
the Marathas used to adopt, but against a trading 
nation it was bound to be most effective.‘®^ As 
the fall of Salsette became imminent, more serious 
attempts were made to tighten the blockade.’®^ 
It was not confined to trade routes alone—Raghoji 
Angria was detaining supplies being taken to 
Bombay from the neighbouring coast*®*—and was 
soon extended to the whole of the coastal trade— 
its professed purpose being to starve the English 
at Bombay.'®* The English share of the revenues 
of Surat was being confiscated,'®* The Gaikwar’s 
forces also were utilised in effecting the 
blockade.'®® After Salsette was lost, it was de¬ 
cided to stiffen the blockade.'®' Towards the end 
of January, 1775, we find Raghoji Angria being 
instructed to tighten its naval aspect.'®* The 
only weakness of the blockade lay in the fact that 
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the Marathas did not have enough forces with 
them.i“» There was, however, no other way of 
checking the English from strengthening their 
position at Salsette and attacking other places.”® 
Till late in March, 1775, we find the Peshwa ex¬ 
horting his people to maintain the blockade.” ^ 
The conclusion is borne out by the English re¬ 
cords that the economic blackade of Surat alone 
was finally able to thwart the English designs on 
the west coast and to bring them to agree to more 
friendly terms with tl\e Maratha State.”* 
Though defeated in warfore, the Marathas had 
clearly emerged victorious out of the struggle on 
account of their imposition of economic sanctions 
against the English. 


109. iWd.No. 186. 110. JWrf. Nos. 192-193. 

111. Ibid. Nos. 202 and 206. 

112. Foreign DepartmeiU'. Secret Proceedir^gs, 7th September 
1775. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


BRITISH OFFENSIVE IN GUJRAT : MARA- 
THA ATTEMPTS AT CONSOLIDATION 

State of affairs in 
Gujrat 

While the ministerial armies were chasing 
Raghoba from north to south, and again from south 
to the north, Gujrat was in a state of virtual re¬ 
volt and anarchy. The Gaikwars, on the one hand, 
were trying to make themselves independent of 
the Poona control and, on the other, were unable 
to decide who amongst them should be consider¬ 
ed as the rightful claimant to power. Following 
the death of Damaji Gaikwar, there had started 
a dispute for succession among his sons, Sayaji, 
his eldest son by his second wife, and Govindrao, his 
second son by his first married wife. Govindrao had 
been sent by Damaji a little before his death to 
support Raghoba in his rebellion against Madhava 
Rao and was detamed by the latter at Poona. On 
Damaji’s death the Poona Government recognised 
Govindrao as his successor and invested him with 
the title of Sena Khm' Kheyl. But he was made 
to promise the 2 ^aym(uit of some fifty lakhs in a 
lump sum and a tribute of Rupees 7,79,000 an¬ 
nually. Govindrao’s claim to succession was soon 
disputed by Fateh Singh, Damaji’s youngest son 
by his third wife, on behalf of Sayaji, who was a 
half-witted fool. The fact that Govindrao had 
not paid the jjromised mizrana though six months 
had passed and Fateh Singh was in'epared to pay 
the whole amount added weight to the latter’s 
arguments. Besides this, there were precedents 
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in Maharashtra when the law of primogeniture 
had been recognised and Ram Shastri, the great 
Chief Justice of the Maratha State, also support¬ 
ed the case of Sayaji Rao. Memories of Govind- 
rao’s complicity with Raghoba in the earlier re¬ 
bellion also could not be completely effaced. 
Madhavarao, therefore, hit upon a compromise. 
Govindrao was allowed to retain his succession 
as well as the title of Sena Khas Kheyl but on con¬ 
dition of his being satisfied with a small jagir of 
three lakhs near Poona, whereas Fateh Singh 
was allotted the Gaikwar territory as well as the 
army and the title of Sena-Karta.^ For the time 
being, peace was restored in Gujrat. Fateh Singh 
made over the promised nazrana and also sup¬ 
ported Madhavarao in his third campaign against 
Haidar Ali. 

As long as Madhavarao was alive, the 
two brothers kept peace, thoxigh they were 
straining at the tether. During Narayan- 
rao’s regime, Fateh Singh tried to strengthen his 
position in Gujrat and even approached the Eng¬ 
lish in January, 1773, for an offensive and defen¬ 
sive alliance with them, but his overtures were 
rejected. After Narayanrao’s murder and Ragho- 
ba’s succession to the office of Peshwa, Govind- 
rao’s claim was again recognised and while Raghoba 
moved in the direction of the Karnatak Govindrao 
started for Gujrat. Being assisted by his cousin, 
Khanderao, he was able to inflict a number of 
defeats on the armies of Fateh Singh. In the mean¬ 
time, the Barabhai council was being organised 
at Poona, and an army of 5000 was sent by them, 
under the command of Naro Anandrao, for the help 
of Fateh Singh. But for this timely help, Fateh 
Singh would have been completely crushed. The re¬ 
volution at Poona and the decision of the 


1. Khare, Aitihaaik Lekh Sangraha, Vol. V. 
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ministerial party to support him—on the ground 
that Raghoba was supporting Govindrao—came 
as a god-send to him. 


The internecine quarrels of the Gaikwar 
family, thus, got mixed up with the civil war that 
had been going on in the Maratha State. When 
Naro Anandrao reached Gujrat, with the minis¬ 
terial armies determined to place Fateh Singh in 
power, Govindrao was on the gates of Baroda and 
had laid a siege to its fortress, and Raghoba was 
rapidly moving in that direction with a view to 
joining his forces with Govindrao’s. It was on 
the outskirts of Baroda that Raghoba was able 
to establish a junction with Govindrao’s armies, 
on the 3rd January 1775. Haripant Phadke, accom¬ 
panied by Sindhia and Holkar, was on his hot pur¬ 
suit. Naro Anandrao waited for some-time, on 
the frontiers of Gujrat, for the arrival of Haripant 
Phadke’s armies and, when the two armies had 
joined, entered Gujrat. For fifteen days Raghoba’s 
forces remained encamped with the forces of Govind¬ 
rao and Khanderao on the outskirts of Baroda. With 
the arrival of the Poona armies near Baroda they 
were obliged to raise the siege, and move in the 
direction of Ahmedabad. Fateh Singh came out 
of Baroda and joined the ministerial army in the 
pursuit of Govindrao and Raghoba. There were 
some minor skirmishes. Raghoba, it was clear, 
wished to avoid an open conflict. He was in a 
hurry to join his English friends with whom ne¬ 
gotiations had been going on for a long time. 
Sindhia and Holkar, by their dilatory policy, assist¬ 
ed him in his nefarious designs. They had per¬ 
haps not yet given up hopes of winning over 
Raghoba by persuasion and were avoiding an open 
rupture with him. This enabled him to cross 
the river Mahi with his entire army without 
much difficulty. Having crossed the Mahi, he 
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again started his old game of carrying on nego¬ 
tiations in order to cover up his ulterior objec-- 
tives. Sindhia and Holkar were again the media¬ 
tors. For seventeen days the two armies lay on 
the opposite banks of the Main. 

Baghoba's Defeat 
at Sanvel 

It was Haripant Phadke who precipitated 
the battle with Raghoba’s forces fought at Sanvel 
on the 7th February 1775. He was getting disgusted 
with the time Sindhia and Holkar seemed to be 
wasting in what appeared to him as fruitless ne¬ 
gotiations with Raghoba. For some time he 
refrained from taking a more aggressive attitude. 
But when Sindhia and Holkar pressed him 
to advance to Raghoba a sum of 32 lakhs for the 
dispersal of his army, which was a part of the new 
undertaking, Haripant decided to withdraw. It 
was with great difficulty that he was persuaded 
to return and then on (condition that Sindhia and 
Holkar would immediately enter upon a de¬ 
cisive contest with Raghoba. It was this which 
led to the allied army crossing the liver Mahi and 
forcing a battle upon Raghoba. The main bur¬ 
den of fighting, however, fell on Haripant’s for¬ 
ces, while the ai’inies of Sindhia and Holkar watch¬ 
ed from a distance. The attack was so sudden and 
so much concentrated on the centre of Raghoba’s 
army under his personal command that it be¬ 
came difficult for him to repel it. Raghoba had, 
with him, 4000 cavalry and 10 to 12 thousand of 
Arab infantry. The Arabs, whose pay had been 
in long arrears, refused to fight. By the time the 
two flanks of his army under Govindrao and 
Khanderao Gaikwar came nearer for his support, 
he was completely surrounded by Haripant’s 
forces, and Manaji Phakray and Sakharam Hari, 
two of his best officers, had been wounded. Find¬ 
ing that it was inpossible for him to fight with the 
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remnants of his army, and suspecting treachery, 
Raghoba took recourse to flight. Some three or 
four hundred men had been killed in action and a 
large number of guns and elephants, along with 
Baburao Patankar and Ganesh Vithal, captured 
by Haripant’s army. It was a crushing and de¬ 
cisive defeat for Raghoba. 2 

After the defeat at Sanvel, Raghoba proceed¬ 
ed by quick marches in the direction of Cambay, 
with about 700 horsemen and a few elephants and 
camels. The Nav'ab of (!ambay having refused 
to give him shelter against the j)ursuing armies 
of Patwardhan, Raghoba made the best of his way 
towards Bhavaiiagar, where he, by luck or design, 
came across one of the English ships, boarded it 
on the 23rd February and soon reached Surat where 
he was kindly received by his ‘good friends’, the 
English. Raghoba was in such a hurry to reach 
Surat and throw himself under the shelter of the 
English that he had left behind even his mc)st loyal 
adherents and embarked for Surat, almost alone.* 


2. “The reason for iny being obliged to relrcat was”, 
Raghoba wrote to Iiis army officers, “ owing to Ilaripant 
Pliadke having made the attack with 2.'>,()00 niiMi on tJie centre, 
■where I was with little more than 4000 men, being deserted 
by the Arabs wdio drew' off and refused to fight.” (Forrest, 
Selectianfi, Maratha Serial, Vol. I, p. 218). The Arab desertion, 
it seems, was inspired by the ministerial party. “ The minis- 
♦ers,” -wTote Keating to tlu; President, Bombay Council, 4th 
March 177.'5, “ finding the treaty between the Hon’ble Ccimpany 
and Raghoba upon the eve of ratification determined, if 
possible, to strike a grand stroke, and demolish Raghoba before 
a junction of our force could take place. Thus resolved, they 
sent emissaries among the Arabs on whom Raghoba placed the 
greatest dependence, and by some bribes and large promises 
they were prevailed upon to stand neutral.” 

3. Appaji Mahadeva, Sadiishiva Ramchandra, Sakharam 
Hari, Govindrao Gaikrvar, and other Sardars, not knowing any 
thihg about Raghoba’s whereabouts, moved in the direction 
of Nadiad. Haripant’s army remained at the battle-field for 
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An English army, under Col. Keating, was already 
on its way to Surat to assist Raghoba “for re-es¬ 
tablishing him in the Supreme Government of the 
Maratha Empire”.'* On the 28th February, Col. 
Keating’s army reached Surat, and was informed 
by Mr. Gambier of the defeat and retreat of Ra¬ 
ghoba. On the 3rd March, he met Raghoba, who 
impressed him as a man of sound judgment and 
of quick and clear conceptions.’ It was while 
Raghoba was at Surat that a treaty was signed 
between him and the English, on March 6, 1775. 

Treaty between Raghoba 
and the, English 

Negotiations had been started between Ra¬ 
ghoba and the English during the last stages 
of his flight. Narottamdas, a man in Mostyn’s 
confidence, who had tried to bring Raghoba round 
to an understanding with the English immedia¬ 
tely after his usurpation of power at Poona, 
wrote to the Chief of Surat from Raghoba’s 
camp at Indore, sometime in April 1774, ask- 
ging the English to aid him with a sufficient force 
to carry him to Poona and establish him in the 
government there. In return for this aid, 
Raghoba was j)r<'pared to defray all charges of the 
expedition and make very considerable grants 
to the Company and enter into any terms of friend¬ 
ship and alliance the Chief of Surat might choose. 


the whole night. 1’he next morning it was divided into two 
parts; one under Vamanrao Patwardhan was sent to chase 
Raghoba and the main army under Haripant Phadke moved 
towards Nadiad. 

4. Keating had with him 80 Artillery, 350 European 
Infantry, 800 sepoys and 160 lasears, which with their officers 
and non-commissioned officers amounted to upwards of 
1500 men. Since the Bombay Government knew neither the 
exact situation of Raghoba’s affairs nor his precise designs, they 
could give Col. Keating no positive directions, but they asked 
him to assist Raghoba and to bring the war to ‘ a speedy and 
happy issue.’ 
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GAmhier had replied to him that he could think 
of getting English assistance only if he came nearer 
to their frontiers and they were in a position to 
join his forces/' On getting reports of these over¬ 
tures from the Chief of Surat, the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment unanimously resolved to assist Raghoba 
with 2500 of their European infantry and sepoys, 
and a field train of artillery, but informed 
him that it would be impossible for them to set this 
body of forces in motion without a considerable 
sum of m.oney being previously deposited, not 
only for defraying the expenses incident to the 
occasion but also to insure the Company against 
any loss®. The family feud between the two Gaik- 
war brothers, thus, assumed an unexpected 
political significance. The conflict between Ra¬ 
ghoba and the Ministers shifted, as Gense and 
Banaji have 2 )ointed out, from Poona to Gujrat 
and a new champion, the East India Company, 
entered the lists at the request of Raghoba. 
In this contest, primarily dijjlomatic, the Bombay 
Government proved themselves the shrewdest of 
merchants and exacted from Raghoba a heavy 
price for their help. Four drafts of the would- 
be treaty wejrc rejected as un-satisfactory, inade¬ 
quate or ambiguous. It was the fifth and the final 
draft which was signed by Raghoba at Surat on the 
6th March 1775 and ratified at Bombay on the 
16th. This secured for the Company pargams yield¬ 
ing an annual revenue of over nineteen lakhs. 

Besides ratifying and confirming the treaties of 
July 1739 and October 1756 (Art. I) and all the 

5. Bombay Proceedings, 6th September 1774, Gambier’s 
letter from Surat. “It is in your power to assist Raghoba. 
The present junction appears to me a very favourable one for 
procuring the Hon’ble Company very great and lasting advan- 
tages and such as will make their principal settlements on this 
coast profitable instead of losing ones to them.” 

6. Ibid. 
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other agreements subsisting between the Bombay 
Government and the Maratha State (Art. II) and 
promising not to assist each other’s enemies (Art. 
Ill), the treaty bound the English to assist Ra- 
ghoba ‘with a strong body of forces with pro¬ 
per guns and warlike stores.’ A field train of 
artillery also was to join his army. The said 
forces were to t^onsist of not loss than 2500 men, 
of whom at least 700 were to be Europeans. To 
begin with, how(‘ver, only 500 Europeans and 
1000 sepoys and lascars, with a proper and effec¬ 
tual number of guns, were to be sent. The rest, 
if wanted, were to be sent afterwards (Art. IV). In 
return for this paltry loan of military assistance, 
Raghoba, on his part, was ‘to cede and make over 
to the Hon’ble (bmpany for ever’ (iertain very im¬ 
portant i)laces and territories on the west coast 
of India and in G\ijrat, and ‘to make over the same 
to them in the most full and ample and effectual 
manner’^ (Art. V). Raghol)a was also bound to 
obtain certain other concessions for the English. 
He was to secure from the Gaikwars ‘a grant to 
the Hon’ble ('orn|)any for ever, with all the ne¬ 
cessary sanads of tln'ir share in the revenues’ of 
the town and pargana of Broach (Art. VI) and an 
annual sum of 75,000 ru])eeis from his own share 
of the revenues of Ankleswar (Art. VIll). All these 
cessions, however, were not considered adequate 
compensation for the military assistance that the 

7. The foiluwirig were. Oie places and territories, thus 
assigned; 

Bassfin : and the whole of its dependencies in its fullest 
e.\tent and all renis and revenues thereunto together with the 
fort or forts and everything belonging to the Poona Government 
in it; Sahefle: the whole and entire island, with all the revenues 
of the different places annexed to it; Jambusar Olpad: with 
the whole of their dependeneie.s in their full extent, together 
with everything belonging to the Poona Government in those 
parganas; and the Islands of Karanja, Kaneri, Elephanta 
and Hog, all adjacent to Bombay, with everything belonging 
to the Poona Government therein. 
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English were providing to Raghoba. For that 
he was to pay a sum of 1| lakhs ‘monthly and every 
month’ from the day the forces left Bombay. As 
a security for a regular payment of these sums he 
was further to cede to the Hon’ble Company his 
remaining share of the revenues of Ankleswar and 
the revenues of Ahmod, Hansoot and Versaul with 
all their districts (Art. IX). Raghoba was further 
to deposit a sum of six lakhs of rupees with the 
Company, and since he was not in a position to pay 
any cash he was to part with his jewellery worth 
that amount (Art. X). In case the English found 
any difficulty in taking possession of the territo¬ 
ries ceded, Raghoba was also to pay to the English 
their expenses for obtaining them (Art. XI). In 
case of Raghoba makmg any peace with his ene¬ 
mies he was to include the English (Art. XII). He 
was never to molest Bengal or (iarry on depreda¬ 
tions in the Karnatic area (Art. XllI). 

British Adt’anlugcs from the treaty : 

Commercial, Military and Political 

In signing the treaty with Raghoba, the im¬ 
mediate objective before the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment was both revenue and acHpnsition of terri¬ 
tory. Their possession of Bombay and Surat had 
placed them in an excellent position.® By their 
acquisition of extensive territories and sources 
of revenue and trade on the west coast, the Eng¬ 
lish could now hope, on the one hand, entirely to 
exclude the Dutch, who had long been soliciting 
a settlement at Bassein, from trade with the Mara- 
tha dominions, and, on the other, as Taylor pointed 
out in his memorandum, defeat the known and 


8. The English in Bombay were disposing of woollen and 
other staples worth fourteen lakhs annually. They had 
also practically a monopoly of trading in certain commodities 
supplied by the Maratha State, particularly cotton, which 
brought them in customs an annual revenue of lakhs. 
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declared designs of the Portuguese and the pro¬ 
bable plans of the French who, from their former 
steps and now sending out so many ships to the 
west of India, seemed also inclined to participate 
with the English in the commerce there. But 
Bombay’s importance was more than com¬ 
mercial. The construction of the docks and the 
excellent timber, with the number of artificers 
readily prof^urablo there, and the utter impossi¬ 
bility of proper repairs elsewhere, vested it with a 
great military significance—as testified by the 
commanders of the British squadron.® In the 
cessions stipulated for by the treaty with the Pesh- 
wa, the amhitions of the (Company had been realized 
beyond their hopes, as exclusive of the chief con¬ 
sideration, revenue equal to its expenses, the com¬ 
mercial and military advantages of Bombay were 
most permanently secured by it.^® The main 
reason, however for the English jumping at 
this opportunity of establishing an alliance 
with llaghoba as political. In view of the 
special and repeated orders of their em¬ 
ployers to avail of every opportunity to expand 
their trade .and territories on the west coast of 
India, as they pleaded, they could not have allowed 
this opportunity to slip. 

1'herc was one other possibility which they 
wanted to avoid. If they had not clutched 
at this opportunity they thought it to be certain 
that Kaghoba, desperate as he was, would have 
sought assistance from other quarters. It was 


9. The English had for a long time been conscious of the 
military importance of Bombay, As early as 1768, the Directors 
had sent out Col. Campbell to inspect the state of the fortifica¬ 
tions there with positive orders to the Bombay Government 
implicitly to follow his plans. 

10. Foreign Department : Secret Ptoceedinge, 9th October 
1775, Taylor’s Memorandum. 
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not impossible that he would have turned towards 
the Portuguese, who had recently strengthened 
themselves by an increase in their military strength 
and a complete re-organisation of their administra¬ 
tion. The Portuguese, the Bombay Government 
thought, would have been only too glad to en¬ 
tertain his request, as this would have given them 
the much desired opportunity of recovering the 
‘provinces of the north,’ the great object of their 
interest and honour ever since they had been 
captured by Chimnaji Appa in 1739. Another 
reason which induced the English to enter into a 
pact with Raghoba was that their capture of Sal- 
sette without the consent of either of the contes¬ 
tants had ‘rendered it necessary that they should 
side with one in order to procure a degree of title 
to the possession.’ Finally, if they had not created 
difficulties in the way of the ministerial party’s efforts 
to overthrow Raghoba, it was feared that in their 
flush of victory the former would soon turn to 
English possessions, at least in the Karnatak, if 
not also in Bengal. “The safety and tranquillity 
of the Company’s territories in the East would, 
for these reasons,” the Bombay Government plead¬ 
ed, “bo secured for a longer time by not suffering 
the ministerial confederacy to predominate.” 

British Policy towards 
Raghoba : A Criticism 

They were, however, counting without the host. 
They put too high a premium on Raghoba’s po¬ 
pularity with his own countrymen. They had 
possibly thought that his march to Poona would 
be an easy affair and that once he was in the 
capital he would be acclaimed as a demi-god by 
his people. The view that they took, namely, that 
they were assisting the Peshwa in ‘reducing to obe¬ 
dience certain of his subjects, leagued in a rebel¬ 
lious confederacy not only to deprive him of Pesh- 
waship, which was his acknowledged right, but 
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every share of the Maratha Government,’ was not 
only wrong but wicked. In supporting Ra- 
ghoba they were supporting only one man—and 
for that a very incompetent and unpopular man— 
against “the whole Maratha Empire.” In fact, 
in view of the recent disaster which had befallen 
Raghoba, it had become very impolitic to support 
him.” He was no longer at the head of an army 
of 35,000 men in March 1775 as he was in Febru¬ 
ary but just a fugitive attended by a very incon¬ 
siderable number of followers. His reputa¬ 
tion was at its lowest ebb. His allies as well 
as his own sardars were rapidly deserting 
him. The Bombay Government should at least 
have waited, as Draper suggested during the dis¬ 
cussions in the Select Committee, to watch the 
reactions of Raghoba’s recent defeat on the other 
powers. The treaty was premature from another 
point of view also. The exj)ected re-inforcements 
had not yet arrived from Madras, nor the expected 
supply of money from Bengal. Without these 
re-mforcements, it was certainly risky for the 
Bombay Government to launch upon such an 
uncertain task with a small body of Company’s 
forces consisting of about 1500 men.” The Bombay 


11. “Had Fateh Singh secured his success a few weeks 
earlier,” write Qense and Banaji, “ the Bombay Government 
might have reconsidered their position and backed out of the 
treaty. As it was, the expeditionary force that was to support 
Raghoba had already left Bombay. Besides, Robert 
Gambier, Chief at Surat, who was mainly instrumental in con¬ 
cluding the treaty with Raghoba, presented matters in such a 
light ii’> to belittle Fateh Singh’s success, and his example ivas 
followed by Col. Keating, the commanding officer of the Bomlxay 
forces. The latter had come all the way from Bombay in order 
to fight, and the idea of returning to headquarters without 
having achieved anything did not appeal to him.” The Gaikwads 
of Baroda.Vol II, p xv). 

12. “Governor Hornby seems to have had an idea,” writes 
Grant Duff, History of the Marathas. Vol. II, p. 35, “that his 
fifteen hundred men might overcome the whole Maratha army,” 
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Government as confidently under-estimated the 
strength of the Ministerial Party as they had 
over-estimated that of Raghoba.is From the 
Maratha point of view the treaty was a great 
betrayal and only the worst enemy of the Maratha 
interests could have signed it. If implemented, 
it would have further hastened the process 
of dissolution through which the State was 
already passing. Raghoba was guided by con¬ 
siderations of personal interest alone and did not 
reveal the slightest touch of patriotism or even 
self-respect. The treaty involved giving over to 
the English—something which they had long as¬ 
pired fbr-—a strong footing on the Bombay coast 
and an entrance into Gujiut. Raghoba could 
not have failed to perceive that the English would 
as certainly make this footing on the Bombay 
(ioast a basis of further expansion into the interior 
as they were doing in Bengal.’‘ 

13. The following is a typical illustration of their approach 
to the whole problem. “ Mahadaji Sindhia,” they wTote to 
the Supreme Government on the 30th April, 1775, “has desert^ed 
the confederate Minist-ers. We are noiv assured that he has actually 
eiit/ered into engagements for assisting Raghoba and only waits 
for the first favourable opportunity to do so. Tukoji Holkar, 
it is also assertedj will never act against him, and Fateh Singh, 
it is said, is entering into engagements with him. The Grand 
Confederacy wdll be shortly greatly weakened if not entirely 
dissolved—nothing is wanting to give life to Raghoba’s affairs 
but money”. Not one of these assertions was warranted by 
facts. 

14. The theory that Raghoba w^as forced by the intran¬ 
sigence of the ministerial party to throw himself into the arms 
of the English will not bear scrutiny. Short of Peshwaship, 
the ministers wer(3 prepared to offer him all concessions and 
privileges. They had shown complete willingness to come to 
reasonable terms with him. At the mediation of Sindhia and 
Holkar, they had agreed even to go and me^t him at Burhanpur 
in a conference. As late as February 1776, Haripant Phadke, 
the most inveterate enemy of Raghoba, had acquiesced in the 
wasting of 17 days in futile negotiation with him from across 
the Mahi. 
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Col. Keating's Army 
on the March 

Col. Keating, with Raghoba, now moved in 
the direction of Cambay, where he expected to 
meet Govindrao, Khanderao and the other offi¬ 
cers of Raghoba with their armies. Leaving Surat 
on the 15th March, he arrived at Cambay on the 
17th. Govindrao was at this time stationed at 
Palampur, in the Vijainagar district, some 58 miles 
from Ahmedabad, with about 25000 men. On 
the 20th, Keating had an interview with the Nawab 
of Cambay, who gave him the strongest assuran¬ 
ces of his attachment to their interest and dec¬ 
lared himself ready to render the English every 
assistance in his power. While at Cambay, Col. 
Keating’s detachment was re-inforced by the arri¬ 
val of two eompanies of European grenadiers and 
one battalion of sepoys from Madras, which made 
up the stipulated complement of 2500 men. On the 
19th April 1775, Keating formed a junction with 
the fugitive army of Raghoba at a place eleven 
miles north -east of Cambay. The Ministerial army lay 
at this time encamped at a distance of about six 
miles. It was here that Raghoba’s followers, various¬ 
ly estimated from twenty to forty thousand, collected, 
but most of them had returned in the hope of receiving 
their arrears, and were mutinous and clamorous. Keat¬ 
ing’s estimate was that there were among them some 
11000 good horse and 4000 foot, “a body in every 
respect good enough to accomplish all we wish.’’^* 
Even this estimate was exaggerated.^ ^ It was Keating’s 


16. Keating’s letter, 19th April, 1775 {Bombay Records). 

16. Keating’s letter, 28th April 1776. (Ibid) 

17. " Col. Keating,” writes Grant Duff, “ pleased with 
the formidable spectacle which the tents and flags, and the crowd 
of a Maratha camp present, congratulated himself and the 
Presidency on their prospects, but in the same despatch earnestly 
B(4icit8 a supply of treasure and informs the Government of 
his having advanced what he could from his military chest, 
that the spirit of such an army might not be damped.” (Grant 
Duff, History of the Marathas, 1921 ed., Vol. II., pp. 34-36. 
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responsibility to support this large army. Raghoba’s 
hunger for money was insatiable. “Whatever sum 
of money,” wrote the Bombay Government bit¬ 
terly, “we could have lent, though considerable 
to the Company, would have gone but a little way 
with so numerous an army towards retrieving 
Rahgoba’s affairs and he would possibly again 
have been soon in the same distress.”’*^ 

From the 19th April to the 23rd, the joint de¬ 
tachments of Keating and Raghoba camped at 
Darra, ‘an arid plain bare of trees and eximsed to 
the blasts of the hot winds.’ On the 23rd April, 
Keating left Darra with Raghoba and the wholt^ 
of his army halted about noon at a place called 
Versova and due to scarcity of drinking water had 
to leave it the next morning. The army then moved 
in the direction of the river Sabarrnati and by evening 
crossed it without encountering any difficulty or 
opposition from the enemy. It then started mov¬ 
ing along the bank of the Sabarrnati. The move¬ 
ment was extremely slow—it took ten days 
to cover a distance of 20 miles, The army was 
loaded with carts, baggagi^ and bazar. The com¬ 
manding officer knew nothing about the way the 
armies move in battle-fields. In fact, he was being 
dragged on by Raghoba, who knew the futility of 
attempting an invasion of Poona at a time when 
he was actually being pursued by a big army under 
Haripant Phadke, and wanted to garrison at 
Ahmedabad during the rains. Haripant’s army 
consisted of some 30000 soldiers, out of which there 
were 17 or 18 thousand fairly good and dependable 
soldiers belonging to the main Poona army and 
the battalions contributed by Patwardhan, 
Raste, Panshe and other sardars. But he stu- 


18. Bombay Government’s letter, 30th April, 1775. 
(Bombay Records) 

19. Oriental Memoirs, Vol. II, p. 32. 
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diously avoided an open cambat. His soldiers 
kept on hovering on the flanks of the English army 
and brought more than usual pressure on the strag¬ 
gling army of Raghoba, but whenever Keating 
took resort to firing they quickly scattered them¬ 
selves in various directions and made an open en¬ 
gagement impossible. Haripant’s tactics, of 
sudden invasion and quick dispersal, kept the 
English marching on and created in them a false 
impression that the Marathas were a cowardly people 
and would break down easily whenever they could 
be forced to fight a pitched battle. There were a 
couple of minor encounters between the English 
army and Haripant’s forces on the 28th April and 
the 2nd May. The first took place near the village of 
Hasamli.20 The English army took the offensive. 
Cannonading lasted for a little over two hours, but 
due to strategical handicaps in their position—the 
river or a branch of it being in between—and the 
English being fatigued with a long, hot march, they 
could not pursue the advantage. From Hasamli, 
they arrived on the west bank of the river Watrie 
and after crossing it moved towards Kaira, a large 
town situated at the confluence of the Serrie and 
Watrie rivers. Here the second encounter with the 
Ministerial army took place. This time the offensive 
was taken by Haripant’s forces. Keating ordered 
his line to halt, wheel up and receive them. His 
fire soon checked the advance of the Ministerial 
army and an attack on the left wing of his army 
was repulsed. But the English again failed to 


20. The (lest iTicl ion of crops and the burning (jf all 
food and provision as a part of tlie Maratha mode of ’warfare 
was in full operation in Keating’s (liijrat campaign, the first 
military combat between the English and the Marathas. “ At 
Hasamli, “ writes Major Forbes, “the confederates had cut down 
the trees, destroyed the villages, and burnt all the corn and 
provender they could not carry off; the surrounding plain, 
deprived of its verdant ornaments, was covered with putrid 
carcasses and burning ashes.” {Oriental MermirS) Vol. II, p. 365). 
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pursue the Marathas, due to the roughness of the 
ground and the small number of lascars to move 
their guns. The Ministerial anny retreated in 
some confusion. Raghoba lost 50 or 60 of his 
men, which was enough to demoralise his army for 
the remaining period of the war.^i 

Encovnters with Ministerial 
Forces 

Col. Keating was gradually becoming con¬ 
scious of his difficulties. His army was moving 
at a terribly slow pace, encumbered as it uas with 
a large bazar and baggage. In bis encounter with 
the Ministerial army, Keating had s(‘en how lightly, 
and therefore rapidly, the latter movc'd.'-^- Keat¬ 
ing decided to change the route, which was lead¬ 
ing him into Gujrat and take up the din'ct route 
to Poona. The allied army left Mahtur on the 5th 
May. The very next d.ay they had an (aicounter 
with the Ministerial army near tlie village of 
Haiderabad.23 On the 7th May, the allied army left 
Haiderabad, directing their march towards Nadiad, 
the principal town belonging to Covindrao.^* 
Raghoba hoped to raise some taxes on Nadiad. 

21. Col. Keating’s letter, 3r(l May 1775. {Bombay Records), 

22. “We are now fighting the enemy,” wrote Keating, letter 
of the 3rd May, 1775, ‘ to a gi'cat disadvantage of being encum¬ 
bered with a large bazar and baggage whereas theirs is always at 
a distance; they move lightly, we heavily ; nor can we move 
without this and all our stores; if we did, all must become a prey 
to the enemy.” {Bombay Records) 

23. “ Exclusive of those who fell in action, the battle of 
Haiderabad was attended by many catastrophes on the part of 
our allies,” Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, Vol. II. 

24. “ On finding us taking a southern direction the enemy 
sent detachments to burn the villages and provender and to 
drain the wells and lakes, so that all the villagers around us 
were in flames, and the smoke of the distant towns and hamlets 
indicated their further ravages.” (Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, 
Vol. II, pp. 374-375) 
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His financial condition was, indeed, getting very 
alarming. If he did not get a sufficient amount 
of money, Keating thought, the greatest part of his 
army would leave him in a few days—600 having 
already left within the last five days. It was 
becoming more and more clear to Keating that 
hf)wever much lu; might wish to cross the Mahi and 
push on towards Poona he would not actually be 
able tf) do so before the rains set in.®® Raghoba 
insisted on taking up quarters in the Petlad dis- 
tri(;t, rc^diu't* the fort of Bowait, levy contribu¬ 
tions and collect plenty of provisions, and reduce 
Baroda on their way to Poona. 

On the 14th May, the army marched out of 
Nadiad, and encamped at Fatehpur, then at Baroni, 
then at Anantaraogri, then at Nappar—altogether 
covering a distance of 211 miles in 4 days. On the 
18th morning it moved from Nappar to Bettai. On 
the outskirts of Nappar, on the famous plains of 
Arras, where Raghoba had re(*eived his last signal 
defeat at tlie hands of the Ministerial army on Feb¬ 
ruary 17, the Maratha army suddenly appeared on 
the rear of the allied array,®® in two solid divisions, 
and started a smart cannonading.®" The English 

“ During our progress the ciieniy’s advanced cavalry 
burnt every village on the road, destroyed the forage and as 
far as possible exhausted the tanks and wells.’’ 

2(). Col. Keating had been in complete ignorance regarding 
the movements of the ministerial army for the last several days. 
His last encounter with them had taken place on the 7th May, 
near the village of Dahanu, before their march towards Nadiad. 
On the loth May, he wrote from his camp at Nadiad, “ By our 
halts here, which are indispensable, we have in a manner lost 
tlumi’ not having any certain accounts oi‘ their present place 
of encampment. {Bornhay Records) 

27. The main reason for the Marathas starting firing at 
tlie rear was that Jlaghoba had been stationed there. In all the 
eailicu* skirmishes also, Haghoba had been the main target of 
Haripant's commanders. Khare, Aitihasik Lekh Sangraha, Vol. 
V., pp. 224345). 
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wore quick in replying, and were able to silence 
the Maratha cannon and disperse their cavalry 
with considerable loss. The Marathas, however, 
returned at full speed with their artillery and, 
rushing with a large body of cavalry towards the 
English advance party, formed themselves very 
near the English guns. Col. Keating was able 
to repulse the attack with round and case 
shot and with musketry. The Marathas then 
made a second charge, more desperate than the 
first. This too was repulsed, but many of 
the grenadiers, including Captains Myers 
and Serle, were cut down. The Marathas had, 
thus, been repulsed both in front and at the rear 
with great loss to them and much less to the Eng¬ 
lish side—when the first company of European 
Grenadiers suddenly decided to go to the right¬ 
about and make a running march or retreat from 
their ground. The Marathas, observing this, rode 
among them, sword in-hand, and cut a great number 
of them to pieces. As soon as Col, Keating observed 
his men in this dis-order he pointed all his fire to 
cover their retreat and went to rally them. 
What Keating had lost as a general he tried to 
recoup as a commandant of artillery. He laun¬ 
ched upon an ‘amazing slaughter’, with the help 
of his artillery. In a few minutes, his case shot 
had covered the field with the dead bodies of the 
ministerial army. It was impossible to count them, 
since the Marathas, in spite of great inconvenience, 
always carried off their dead—hardly nine or ten 
having been left behind. 


28. “Many of the Marathas fell in attempting to carry 
off the killed and wounded, an act of humanity to which they 
pay the greatest attention. They seldom leave a body on the 
field, and venture almost to the cannons’ mouth rather then 
suffer the remains of a friend to be exposed.’’ (Forbes, Oriental 
Memoirs, Vol. II, p. 99.) 
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Battte of Arras : 

Its Significance 

The English claimed the battle of Arras as 
their victory. “The victory,” however, as Forbes 
wrote, “ was dearly purchased : out of fifteen Bri¬ 
tish officers in the advanced division, seven wen; 
killed and four wounded, besides a great many 
native officers and two hundred sepf»ys; we also had 
to lament eighty Europeans killed and missing, 
mostly grenadiers.”29 According to Keating’s es¬ 
timate the English loss was ‘greater than ever was 
known in India.’ The Maratha loss was heavicu’ 
still. A number of their leading sardaTS were; killed 
or wounded. Maloji Chorpade Mudliolkar had 
sustained five wounds, from grape* shots as well as 
sword. His brother, Ranoji (Ihorpade, was killed. 
Jayawant Rao Panshe was badly injuied in firing. 
Anandrao Gopal and his son both sustained wounds. 
Among the Patwardhans, Janoba Subedar and 
Balwantrao, both t)f the Yadava family, received 
sword cuts as well as rifle wounds. 8yed Hussain, 
the commandant of Haripant’s artillery, was 
killed.*® Altogether, thirty offic-ers of higli rank, 
each entitled at the least to the command of one 
thousand horsemen, and two hundred horses, valued 
each at two thousand rupees and upwards, were 
killed or wounded. Haripant Phadke himself was 
shot through the arm with musket ball. The 
greatest loss of the confederate army, however, 
was the death of Syed Hussain, a man 
eminent in his profession, who had the whole com¬ 
mand of Maratha artillery and was I’aymaster 
General of the same.*’ With the near apj)roach of 
the rainy season, it had became quite clear to Col. 

29. Ibid. p. 26. 

30. Khare, Aiiihasik L^kh Sangralm, Vol. V, p. 2244. 

31. Keating’s letter, 19th May, 1775. (Bombay Records) 
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Keating that even if his ill equipped force might 
repulse Maratha armies by means of their heavy 
artillery and capture rme place after another in 
(iujrat, he would neither be able to bring the 
Marathas to a pitched battle nor permanently occu¬ 
py their territory. 

Plans for Retreat 

Raghoba now desin'd to move into the Khan- 
desh country, about 100 miles to the south-east 
of Surat, but Keating disagreed with the })roposal. 
He thought that the season was far too advanced 
for such a march, and proi)osed to halt near Broach 
for a time, if not for the rains. Col, Keating arriv¬ 
ed at Broach on tlie 29th May, where he deposited 
his wounded. Hari])ant, tired and exhausted, finding 
that th(- English had retreated towards Broach, 
left an army of 10,000 under Ganesh Pant Behre 
for the defence of Ahinedabad and under Raste 
and Naj’o})ant Keskar at Surat and returned with 
the rest of the army towards Poona. Perhaps 
encouraged by Haripant’s retreat. Col. Keating 
marched out of Broach, on the 8th June, intending 
to cross the Narbada. As the proposed ford was 
found impracticabh', the army, on the 10th, moved 
up the river towards the Baba-peer ghat. On 
getting the news that Haripant also w'as attempt¬ 
ing to cross the Narbada, Keating put the best part 
of his European army and sepoys with the artillery 
and other war-like implements in boats and sent 
them up the river towards Broach, while the rest 
accompanied the forces of Raghunathrao by land. 
The boats came up first and fired upon Haripant’s 
men who had already crosse d the river, putting them 
to flight. They them attacked and put to death 
those who were in the middle of the river, and 
their fin^ soon reached the main body on the 
shore. Haripant now drew up his troops 
and brought his cannon to the shore but just as he 
began to engage, the army of Raghunathrao with 
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the remainder of the English forces arrived and fell 
upon his rear. This manoeuvre totally discon¬ 
certed him. He fled with about 25,000 horse to 
a distance of forty miles, carried off about half his 
cannon and left the others to the enemy. The 
Maratha Ijss was more in material than in men. 
All his generals as well as chosen troops were safe 
with Haripant. (/ol. Keating now retired to 
Dabhoi, 19 miles soiith-esist of Baroda, while 
Raghoba’s troops were encamped at Bhilapur, a 
village on the Hadher river between Dabhoi and 
Baroda. 

.4 DiphmdUc Victory for the English ; 

2'realy with Fateh Singh 

The withdrawal of Haripant Phadke’s army 
from (lujrat, mainly because he had not been suf- 
fitdently supported by Mahadaji Sindhia and 
Tukoji Holkar, paved the way for the success of 
the English in their efforts to win over Fateh Singh, 
(kn-tain crude attempts had been made by Col. 
Keating (5arlier.“^ He had been snubbed for them, 

32. The story of Keating’s ill-fated attempts to detacili 
Kateh Singli from the ministerial ])arty is an interesting interlude 
full of sordid humour. Every step in his negotiations with Fateh 
Singh was known to Haripant Phadke. On the 22nd April, 
a treaty was actually signed by Fateh Singh by whiclt he ceded 
to the Company the parganas depending upon the Nawabship 
of Broacli and customs of the town and authorised their agents 
to take immediate possession of that and receive all and every 
part of its rents, revenu(\s etc. from that very day (Keating's letter^ 
28th April, 1775). Lt. George Lovibond was subsequently des- 
pat(‘hedto the court of Fateli Singh for getting the treaty ratified. 
Attended by the vakeel of Fateh Singh, Lovibond was carried to 
the camp of Haripant where after hours of w^aiting he was met 
with by some inferior people from Haripant and Fateh Singh. 
Lovibond spent the night and the major part of the next day 
in a tent. Next evening he was put in a palanquin and, surround¬ 
ed by Haripant’s soldiers, w as shown round the army as a prisoner. 
He w^as forced to destroy the treaty draft. (Lovibond's letter to 
Col. Keating). After being exposed to much subtle ridicule, 
ho was escorted back to the English camp. (Bombay Records) 
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and Mostyn had been subsequently deputed to 
Keating’s army for the transaction of its jKditical 
affairs. Much water had, however, flown through 
the beds of the Main and the Narbada between 
April and July. A change liad, in fact, (H)]ne over 
right after the conclusion of the treaty of Surat. 
Having secured Kaghoba, the n(>xt diploniatie step 
before the English was to detach Fateh Singh from 
the ministerial party.I’lns ■^vas necessaiy from 
the military point of view also. Fateh Singh and 
his dependents were acapiainb'd with all th(> passes 
and the people of Gujrat, while th(i ministerial 
party was totally ignorant of them. If Fateh 
Singh could be brought over to Raghoba’s side, 
the Poona armies were bound to la* very much 
handicapj)ed. The only diffitailty lay in Raglioba’s 
attachment to Govindrao. But it Avas (‘X])ected 
that if all these advantagiAS were placed before 
him he would be i)reparcd to part from him. 
Above every thing, Fateh Singh himself appc^aicd 
to be willing. His alliance with the Poona minis¬ 
ters had l)cen merely a means to an (‘nd, a ste'pp- 
ing stone to the much coveted leadership in Gujrat. 
With the ministerial armies in full retreat, and 
the English making preparations of war on a big 
scale, Fateh Singh’s own position was becoming 
more and more untenable. He had now no option 
left but to take the initiative for establishing frien¬ 
dly relations with the English. It was while the 
English army was at Dabhoi, at the end of June 
1775, that Raghoba received a couple of letters 
from him, in which he expressed his desire to join 
him immediately. After protracted negotiations 
between Raghoba and Fateh Singh, a treaty, des¬ 
cribed as ‘the crowning success of the struggle for 


3.3. “ If Fatal) Singh conid bo bi’ought over from the 
ministerialists and induce<l to leave their party and return to 
Baroda,” wrote William Shaw to Gambier, “ it would be a grand 
point gained.” {Secret and Political Diary, 16 B, letter from 
Broach, 2l8t April, 177.'5) 
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supremacy between Raghoba and the Poona Minis¬ 
ters,’ was finaiiy signed on the 18th July. Though 
signed between Raghoba and Fateh Singh, the 
treaty was a great triumph for the Bombay Grovem- 
ment. Fateh Singh agreed not only to confirm 
the grant to the English of the government and 
revenues of the jiargana of Broach, which Raghoba 
had promised to obtain for them from the Gaikwar 
(Art. .5), but further c^eded “in perpetuity’ the 
three pargmm.s of (.^hikhli, Variav and Korial, 
the revenues of which amounted to about 1,78,000 
ru])ees per annum. To Raghoba he promised to 
pay the usual cJumth and the other dues which 
the Gaikwars had been jiaying to the Poona Govern¬ 
ment all along, and, what was most important, 
20 lakhs in hard cash within 60 clays, and an annual 
contril)ution of 8 lakhs. Govindrao (faikwar was 
to be (;omp(ui,sated by the award of a jagir worth 
10 lakhs in the Deccan in ])laee of the 3 lakhs which 
Fatc^h Singh was bound, by an earlier agreement, to 
reserve for him in Gujrat.'’c 

British Achievements in 
Gujrat : A Summary 

I’hc English army had not attained its main 
objective, tliat of establishing Raghoba on the 
throne ot Poona, l)ut its rc'cord was not altogether 
inglorious. “Our forces, in e\a‘ry (mgagement with 
the ('uemy,” the Bombay (Government reported, 
“have gained all the advantages that Ave had reason 
to hope tor so far as depended on them.” They had 
been disappointed by kagh(ha’s men. Yet,* they 
had not lost hope. “Though Raghoba’s affairs 


34. Grant Duff was able to discover one single copy of 
this treaty, either in Eng'isli or Marathi, but being an enclosure 
of a letter of .‘{Oth January, 1802, from Mr. .Jonathan Duncan, 
then Governor of B()nibay, to Sir Barry Close, resident at Poona, 
its autfienticity is well established. (Grant Duff: History of the. 
Marnthas, Vol. TI, jjp. 42-43) The existence of the treaty is 
borne out by Maratha records also. (Khare, Aitihasik Lekh 
Sangraha, Vol. V, page 2246.) 
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have an unfavourable aspect,” the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment wrote to Calcutta, on the 24th June, 1775, 
“yet we make no doubt but that a steady persever¬ 
ance and proper conduct will enable him with our 
assistance to overcome his enemies, or else to accom¬ 
modate matters favourably with them.”®* Haripant 
Phadke’s withdrawal from Gujrat left the English 
and their allies, Raghoba and Govindrao Gaik- 
war, free to pursue their designs. They captured 
Dabhoi, a fortified place situated between Broach 
and Baroda, and along with it tlie entire Peshwa 
territory to the north of Naihada. The net gains 
of the Bombay Government by the cessions made 
by Fateh Singh and by compiest were very con¬ 
siderable.The value of the territory ‘foreover 
ceded’, to the (yompany Avas, however, more stra¬ 
tegic than in revenues. From Bas.sein to Chaul, 
they now had land forming a deep Ijay, in which 
were situated the islands of Salsette, Bombay, 
Karanja, Hog, Ek'phanta and Kaneri. These 
acquisitions, to the south-ward of Surat, formed 
a continuous chain with Bombay, extending over 
86 miles from north to south. For all the cessions 
to the north of Surat, they had not only the sanads 
but abf?olutc pos.session. Of these-, Olpad, Variav 
and Chikhli lay contiguous to Surat- and Avere not 
likely to require any extra expenditure for their 
maintenance. The cession of the Gaikwar’s share 
of the Broach rcA'enuc was also a ‘clear profit.’ 
Jambusar was a laige commcj-cial town, and Amod 

35. Forrest, Sekctioiis, Marotha <SVnVi9, Bombay G^ivern- 
inent’s letter of 24tli June, 1775, p. 236-. 

36. Salsette, with Karanja, Hog Island and Canary brought 
to them an annual revenue of rupees 3,50,000, Bassein and 
its dependencies 4,00,000, Olpad 3,50,000, Jambusar 4,00,000 
Broach (the Gaikwar share), 3,50,000, Ankleswar 75,000. 
To this were added Corial near Broach, Chikhli (Surat), Variav 
(Surat) and Amod, adjoining to Broach—totalling a revenue 
of 3,80,000 rupees, the grand total of all these acquisitions being 
22,53,000 rupees. 
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another large town, both in close vicinity of Broach. 

Maratha Retreat from 
Gujrat 

The confederates were, on the other hand, 
in a desperate condition. Mahadaji Sindhia and 
Tukoji Holkar had already withdrawn their armies 
to their home provinces. Naro Aj)pa, the Gover¬ 
nor of Poona, a man well respected, was dead. 
Moroba Phadnis stood out of the confederacy, 
sullen and discontented, and his partisans, Appaji 
Ganesh and Fateh Singh Gaikwar, had withdrawn 
their co-operation—which had meant to the con¬ 
federates the loss of the entire Gujrat country. 
Sabaji Bhonsle, who had rendered such a great 
service to th(mi, was dead. His death, in January 
1775, was one of the greatest losses of the Minis- 
tt^rial party. It gave Mudaji a free opportunity to 
unite the whole state under him. The consolidation 
of the Bhonsle dominions under the undisputed 
control of Mudaji and his attitude of independence 
made the confederates turn more imploringly to¬ 
wards the Nizam. In Ruknuddaulah’s death, the 
Ministers lost another very great friend—it 
was Ruknuddaulah who was mainly responsible 
for bringing over Nizarn Ali to their support. The 
Poona Gova?rnment also suffered from acute finan¬ 
cial difficulties. The Treasury was drained off, 
partly by the contributions they had to make 
to the Nizam. It was partly this financial diffi¬ 
culty which had forced Haripant Phadke to with¬ 
draw from Gujrat. Having withdrawn from Gujrat 
proper, Haripant had planned to spend the rainy 
season in its neighbourhood so as to keep a close 
watch on the movements of the allied troops, but 
his troops had absolutely refused to stay there 
and he was forced to withdraw towards Poona. 

State of Affairs 
at Poona 

A much greater problem was presented be- 
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fore the Ministerial party by the various risings 
that were taking place in the South. A conflict had 
started, earlier in April 1775, between the chiefs 
of Kolhapur and Ichhalkaranji, in which the latter 
was supported by the Patwardhans. Know¬ 
ing that the Poona Government was then engaged 
in a life and death struggle with the English and 
Raghoba, the chief of Kolhapur bef jame bold enough 
to ignore the strongest admonitions of the Ministers 
and actually started depredations into the Poona 
Government’s territories.*" Another storm-centre 
was Kittur, farther to the south. The chief of 
Kittur had turned into a raider as early as June, 
1774, and was not taken seriously in the be¬ 
ginning, but gradually he collected a great 
deal of power and plundered, ravaged and 
acejuired the neighbouring districts of Hubli, 
Dharwar, Belgaum and Gadag. In the north, 
his depredatory raids extended up to Gokak. He 
had an army of 16,000 infantry, 1500 horse and 
many guns.*^ The ministers despatched an army 
of 5000 under Konhere Rao Patwardhan, and fol¬ 
lowed it up by a reinfor(!ement of 1500-20(X) men 
under Ramchandra Ganesh Kanre and Krishanrao 
Panshe. At Miraj, to the north-east of Kolhapur, 
Konhere Rao was joined by Pandurang Patwar¬ 
dhan with 1000 horse and an equal number of foot¬ 
men. The joint army moved to an attack on the 
Kolhapur army, which was at this time engaged 
in the siege of Ichhalkaranji, and badly defeated 


37. For a detailed account of the trouble in Kolhapur 
see Khare : AUikamk Lekh Sangraha, Vol.V, letters Nos. 1453- 
1463, pp. 2307-2319; letters Nos. 1467-1469, pp. 2323-2327; 
letters Nos. 1472-1476. pp. 2330-2343, letter No. 1480, pp. 2.347- 
48, and letters Nos. 1493-1496, pp. 2.364-2372. 

38. For details see Khare. Aitihasik Lekh Sangraha, Vol. 
V, letter No. 1471, pages 2328-29 ; letter No. 1474, pp. 2339-40 ; 
letters Nos. 1477-79, pp., 2343-,47; letters Nos. 1483-84, pp. 2361- 
54; letter No. 1506, pp. 2379-80, and letters Nos. 1608-1516, pp. 
2384-2400. 
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it. But Konhcrerao could not follow up his mili¬ 
tary victory by any settlement. Pandurang Pat- 
ward ban was forced to retire from Shirol to Miraj.*® 
Having sj)cnt more than three months in dealing 
with the Kolhapur affair, Konhcrerao now moved 
against Kittur. From the middle of September 
to the end of October, Konhcrerao succeeded in 
capturing a number of places, Hongal, Desnur, 
Vanmur, Naganur, Sangoli and others, from the 
armies of Kittur. 

The failure of the Poona armies to restore 
order cither in Kittur or in Kolhay)ur had encou¬ 
raged Haidar Ali to resimu' his raids into 
the Maratha State. His <>arlier tn'aty with 
Raghol)a had secured for him territories between 
the Tungabliadra and the Malaprabha rivers, which 
he had not yet taken in his ])ossession. Haidar 
Ali had waited for a suitable opportunity to do so, 
which was now offered by the Maratha failures 
against the English in tlujrat. N(^arcr at home, 
lu' had seen how inflective the Poona armies were 
in dealing with the troiibh's of local chieftains of 
Kolhapur and Kittur. All this made him bold, and 
he despatched an ai’iriy of seven to eight thousand 
for invading tlu' Dhatwar ar(‘a, and captured im¬ 
portant [daces, like Harihar and Halial, from the 
m inisUaiid a I'tnies.'" 

39. It that th<'ro wetr other wheels within the 

wheels of the iirrny rnovi^nient whieh kept them neutralised. 
iSakharam Bapu was siippo.se(l to be interested in bringing 
Konhei'crao and I’andurang Patwardhan to himiilitation 
and had insf rueted tlie leaders of the Poona army to go slow. 
This was at least the charge brought forward by them when 
they were asked to explain why they were so ineffective when 
they had been provided by the Poona Government with an 
army much larger than what they had demanded for dealing 
with the trouble in the South. (Khare, Aiiihasik Lekh 
Sangraha, Vol. pp. 2252-53.) 

40. Khare, Aitihmik Lekh Sangraha, Vol. V, letters Nob. 
1526-29, pages 2406-2415. 
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A general decline of the Maratha state seemed 
to be manifesting itself more and more clearly. 
The death of Sabaji Bhonsle had thrown the entire 
Bhonsle dominion into opposition and the death 
of Ruknuddaulah had made the Nizam extremely 
shaky and undependable in his snj)port to the 
Maratha state. For the time being, however, 
neither Bhonsle nor the Nizam went into op])osi- 
tion. But the (?faikwars had completi'ly goiu' over 
to the English, and Sindhiaand Holkar had become 
inactive and indiffeu’cnt. The best of Poona troops, 
under the best of Maratha connnanders, Haripant 
Phadke, had retreated from (rujrat with feai’, shame 
and humiliation, leaving the entire Maratha territory 
to the north of the Narbada to the tender mei’cies 
of the English and their allies. Jagirdars of the 
south, like the chiefs of Kolhapur and Kittur, w'ere 
not only fighting with their neighbouring jagir¬ 
dars but were in open revolt against the Maratha 
state, taking advantage of which Haidar Ali was 
carrying his de[)redations into the Dharw'ar area. 
There were some minor troubles aLso, like the rebel¬ 
lion of Surapur, the lailure of the Maratha effort 
to re-capture Salsette, the rebc'llion of the Jats 
south of Delhi and of (josains in the Buudelkhand 
region, rising of the Kolis in the hilly tracts of 
Junimat, Bhima Shankar and Ambakeshw'ar, 
and insurrections in the Sapta-Shrangi hills. One 
looked back with wistfulness and sorrow to the 
days of Peshwa Madhavarao when powerw'fhl poten¬ 
tates, like Nizam Ali and Haidar, had quietly 
paid their dues to the (rovernment and sardars, 
like Sindhia and Holkar, had trembled in their 
shoes with the fear of the Peshwa. Sakharam 
Bapu and Nana Phadnis had shf)uldercd the bur¬ 
den of empire in co-operation with various other 
sardars and officers of the state, but the latter had 
all withdrawn themselves on one pretext or another. 
The ‘barabhais’ seemed to be in disintegration. 
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The finances of the state were cracking. The Minis¬ 
ters tried to raise taxes, which was natural. The 
land-revenue was increased by 17%. Sugar-cane 
and the crops from the land of inamadars were 
to be realised in full. A capital levy of 1 % was to 
be realised from the merchant class. These taxes 
were to be realised for a year only. But even this 
led to great resentment on the part of the most 
loyal of the sardars, lik(^ the Patwardhans.^* 

Crisis over Maratha 
State 

Deprived of allies, disappointed in friends, 
distressed by financial difficulties, driven to des¬ 
pair by local depredations and defeated in succes¬ 
sion on the battle-fields of (lujrat, the Ministerial 
party came to the conclusion that they would not 
be able to solve the problem till they, somehow or 
other, were able to take possession of Raghoba from 
the English. Sakharam Bapu and Nana Phadnis 
were now fully prepared to renew their negotiations 
with their chief adversaries. Some months back 
the English had sent them word, through Anandrao 
Jivaji, that they were prepared to return Salsette 
for a sum of rupees 20 lakhs and give up Raghoba 
if he was provided with a couple of forts and rupees 
16 lakhs worth of jagir. 'Hie Ministerialists 
had then refused to accept these terms, determined 
as they were to bring Raghoba to utter defeat and 
humiliation but, realising that it would not be easy 
to suppress the Jlnglish and fearful that if Haidar 
Ali speeded up his attacks from the south, it would 
lead to a greater weakening of the Maratha empire, 
they revived their negotiations with the English 
and offered them the same terms. The English 
too were getting tired of Raghoba. They had 
gained certain advantages, but were yet far from 

41. Khare, Aitihasik Lekh Sangraha, Vol. V, pages 2258- 
2262. 
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the realisation of their final objective. Nor was 
there much hope of reaching it at an early date or 
without facing innumerable difficulties. They had 
undertaken to support Raghoba in the hope and 
the assurance that he would be supported by 
all the sardars and the leading men in the Maratha 
state, but they now found themselves under the 
necessity of fighting all by themselves. They 
were being forced to support not only tlieir armies 
but the armies of Raghoba too. Their financial 
distress was growing in geometric progression. The 
main source of the revenue of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment was th(^ trade with the Maratha State. This 
had been severely stopped by the Poona Govern¬ 
ment’s policy of economic blockade. The Bombay 
Government was, thus, losing interest in a fight, the 
end of which was not clear, and which they were 
being required to carry on all by themselves. 
Both the sides were, thus, getting tired of the war. 

With the end of the rainy season, Haripant 
Phadke, reorganised his military forces with a 
view to renewing his campaign in Gujrat. Hari¬ 
pant Phadke and Patwardhan had completed their 
preparations during the rainy season and had en¬ 
listed a fairly large army. But within a few weeks 
the failure of the Poona subsidies once again put 
them in a very embarrassing position. Once again, the 
“silledars” and the “bargis” began to desert them 
in great number. Vamanrao Patwardhan’s death 
at this time was another severe blow. The Poona 
Government wanted Nizam Ali to depute Sabit 
Jang, Ibrahim Khan Dhaunsa’s brother, with ten 
to fifteen thousand infantry and artillery to go to 
the help of Haripant Phadke. This was in accor¬ 
dance with an agreement earlier entered into be¬ 
tween the Poona Ministers and the Nizam through 
Ruknuddaulah. Ruknuddaulah having died in 
the meantime, the Nizam now put forward the plea 
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that this had been decided only in return for a pay¬ 
ment of a jagir worth rupees 30 lakhs, out of which 
he had so far received jagir amounting to rupees 
12J lakhs only, and that he would despatch the 
stipulated forces only when the arrears were paid. 
The Nizam not only delayed the despatch of 
Sabit Jang’s army but also entered into secret nego¬ 
tiations with Raghoba and began to express open 
doubts regarding the genuineness of Sawai Madhav 
Rao being the actual son of the late Peshwa. He 
now gave open support to the proposal of the 
peshwaship being conferred on Amrit Rao, the son 
of Raghoba. This naturally threw the Ministers 
into consternation. They had no option but to 
acquiesce in the proposal of conferring more jagir 
lands on the Nizam. While the Poona Govern¬ 
ment was, thus, sinking deeper and deeper into 
the mire of difficulties, Warren Hastings, in super- 
session of the Bombay Government, extended to 
them, like a miracle of Gt)d, his hand of friendship. 
The war drums were silenced and the armies began 
to retreat. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

AN INTERLUDE OF PEACE 

Calcutta Disapproval of 
Bombay Policies 

Early in October 1774, a new government, 
organised under the Regulating Act of 1773, took 
charge of the administration of Bengal, witli powers 
of superintending and controlling the presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay. The two later presidencies 
were required to pay due obediciK^e tt) the orders 
of the Govern or-Oeneral and to submit to his 
government advice and intelligence of all tran¬ 
sactions and matters whatever that came to their 
knowledge, relating to the government, rcivcnues and 
interests of the Company, who, in their own turn, 
were to keep the Directors constantly informed of 
all such matters. An attempt was, thus, made to keep 
a constant vigil over the affairs of thc^ Company.> 
Warren Hastings was appointed the first Governor 
General of Bengal with Clavering, Monson, Philip 

1. The administration of the Company had beeome not¬ 
orious for its corruption and venality. The British Govern- 
ment collected its annual tribute of four million pounds, and 
kept indifferent. As Burke put it, it ‘‘ .sanctified tlic blood¬ 
shed, this rapine, this villany, this extortion—for the valuable 
consideration of £ 4,0tK),000. This crime tax being agreed 
to, wc heard no more of malpracticc.s”. lli'garding the tyranny 
and plunder of the 8ervant.s of the Companv Horace Walpole said, 
“ We arc Spiuiiards in our lust for gold and Dutch in our 
delicacy of obtaining it.’' The situation was considered to be 
80 serious that in Api il 1772 the House of Commons appointed 
a Select Committee to en(|uire into the affairs of the Company. 
This was followed, in November 1772, by the appointment 
of a Secret Committee. As the result of their findings, the 
Regulating Act was passed. 
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Francis and Barwell as members of his Council. On 
the 24th October, they asked the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment to give them an account of the state of affairs 
in the presidency. Before the official reply came, 
they had received scraps of information from other 
sources which made them suspicious of the inten¬ 
tions of the Bombay Government against the Ma- 
ratha State,* the suspicion having been confirmed 
by a letter from Madras informing them that the 
Bombay troops had taken the field against the 
Marathas and were actually besieging the fort of 
Salsette.® In a letter they subsequently sent to 
Bombay, on February 3, 1775, they complained 
of the inattention of the President and Council of 
Bombay to keep them duly advised of their transac¬ 
tions, and asked them to send ‘immediate and 
special information as to the facts in question.’* 

It was clear that the newly constituted 
Supreme Government of Calcutta did not like the 
way in which the Bombay Government was handl¬ 
ing its policies towards the Maratha State. They 
knew that the Maratha State was tom by 
internal dissensions, which were not likely to 
be over for a very long time, and would not be able 
to strike back with any great effectiveness. But 
they did not approve of the Bombay Government’s 
project of joining hands with Raghoba and thought 
it was not quite consistent with the diplomatic 
relations which they maintained with the Poona 
Government. They were also afraid that the Bombay 
Government’s agreement with Raghoba might 

2. Mostyn's letter of the 5th December informing the Calcutta 
Government tliat he had been directed by the Government 
immediately to withdraw with the utmost speed to the presi¬ 
dency reached them on the 10th January, 1775, and set them 
wondering what it meant. Foreign Department, Secret 
Proceedings, 16th January, 1775. 

3. Ibid, 3rd February. 1775. 

4. Ibid, Governor's proposed letter to Fort St. George. 
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OP BOMBAY 

force them into a rupture with Sabaji Bhonsle, 
Baghoba’s declared enemy and a close neighbour 
of the English in Bengal. They were not convinc¬ 
ed by the justification given by the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, in their letter of the 31st December 1774, for 
their capture of Salsette and the opening of nego¬ 
tiations with Raghoba.® They refused to ratify 
their engagement with Raghoba and directed them 
to suspend their negotiations with him. They 
would be glad, they wrote to Bombay, to possess 
Salsette and Bassein but as a result of an amica¬ 
ble treaty and composition with the Marathas and 
not by force.® The news of Col. Keatings expe¬ 
dition in conjunction with Raghoba, received 
by them not from the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment but from other sources, ‘embarrassed and 
perplexed’ them. They wrote strongly to 
Bombay protesting against ‘all the consequences 
of any hostile measures taken or offensive engage¬ 
ments entered into by them’ without their con- 
sent.7 

Soon after, the news of the treaty with Ra¬ 
ghoba and the earlier discomfitures reached 
Calcutta. This upset the Supreme Council. The 
Governor General prepared a long Minute, which 
he placed before the Council on the 31st May, 1775, 
in which he declared the conduct of the Bombay 
Government as ^unreasonable, impolitic, unjust, 
and unauthorised—unreasonable because the treaty 
with Raghoba was framed at a time when he 

5. It is worth noting that the Supreme Government’s letter 
of the 24th October asking them to send a detailed account of 
the affairs of the presidency had reached Bombay on the 7th 
December, but they deferred the answer till the Slst, when 
their attack on Salsette had ended in success. 

6. Foreign Department : Secret Proceedings, 8th March 
1775, Letter to Bombay and Consultations. 

7. Ibid, 1st May, 1775. 
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appeared to have been totally abandoned by his for¬ 
mer adherents, impolitic^ because it threw the 
whole burden of the war on the Company without 
a force at the command of that Presidency equal to 
the undertaking, without money or certain resour¬ 
ces and bacause, it was undertaken without any 
regard to the general interest of the other settle¬ 
ments of the Company in India, and unjust, be¬ 
cause they had received no injury from any part 
of the Maratha state which could authorise their 
intf>rfering in their mutual dissensions, nor were 
they ever under any actual ties to assist Raghoba. 
He regarded the act of the Bombay Covernment 
as unauthorisfd because it was, in his opinion, ex¬ 
pressly contradictory to the Act of Parliament 
which declared it would not be lawful for them 
“to make any orders for commencing hos¬ 
tilities, or declaring or making war against any 
Indian princes and i)owcrs, without the consent 
and approbation of the said Governor General 
first obtained.” The Governor Cienei’al criticised 
not only the general policy of launching upon a 
war with the Maratha State but also the particu¬ 
lar measures which were being followed in connec¬ 
tion with it. He strongly critic-ised the removal 
of the Bombay army to such a great distance 
both from the (jentre of their own possessions and 
from the capital of the Maratha State. He ex¬ 
pressed his wish that the affairs of the presidency 
were restored to the condition in which they stood 
at the time of their (mtering into a treaty with 
Raghoba.** 

The Bombay Government made a great effort 
to bring round the Supreme Government to their 
point of view. In their letter of the 24th June, 1775, 
they tried to explain to them that the latter’s fears 
of the incidents developing on the west coast having 


8. Ibid. Slat May, 1775. 
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any repercussions on their position in Bengal were 
not correct, and that the Maratha State was so 
much distracted -by its own internal difficulties 
that it was totally out of its power to disturb the 
tranquillity of the Company’s possessions in 
Bengal or those of its allies. On the other hand, 
if they succeeded in installing Raghoba on the Poona 
gadi he as well as his successors would be bound 
by his treaty with them not to take any part against 
the Company. What was still Ix'tter, they would 
be realising from Raghoba the exptmse of the cam¬ 
paigns which were likely to be so beneficial to their 
own interests. By their treaty with Raghoba, 
they further pointed out, they had sc'cured to the 
Company a legal sanction for the jiossession ofSal- 
sette and the right to Bassein and tlie parganas 
near to Surat, an aiea which was likely to bring to 
them a revenue of 20 lakhs a year. This amount 
would make Bombay a s(>lf-sup])orting presidency. 
They, therefore, did not think that the war was 
unauthorised, impolitic or unjust. That it 
was also not dangerous had becai am])ly proved, 
but, even if it were, some risk had necessarily to be 
taken for acquiring such major advantages for the 
Company." They also showed a complete 
willingness to face the consequences of the war.*® 

Divided Counsels in the CaleuUa 
Government 

The position and the demands of the Bombay 
Government j)ut the Supreme Government between 
the horns of a dilemma—should they, or should they 
not, give Bombay a helping hand in the pursuit 
of their policies against the Maratha State ? There 
were clearly two view points in the (Council. One, 
represented by Francis, believed in a down-right 

9. Ibid. 10th August, 1776, Bombay letter of the 24th June. 

10. Forrest; Selections, Maratha Series, pp. 239-41, Bombay 
Government’s letter to Calcutta, 23rd August, 1775. 
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condemnation of the Bombay Government’s 
policy and in the issuing of immediate orders to 
them to stop all hostilities. “There have been 
few actions in India between European and black 
troops,” Francis bitterly commented, “in which 
the former have suffered more both in loss of men 
and loss of honour than that of the 18th May.” He 
expressed the belief that the English had lost much 
more than they had gained, or were likely to gain, 
by the war. “It is well known that the consequen¬ 
ces of this ruinous war have not been confined to 
the operations of the war itself. The disaster which 
the trade of Surat suffered, by their fleet being 
detained there for want of convoy till the mon¬ 
soons broke up can only be attributed to our rup¬ 
ture with the Marathas. This fleet was chiefly 
laden with cotton.” The immediate loss was gene¬ 
rally computed at 25 lakhs of rupees. He was also 
assured that the cotton trade to China had, for the 
same cause, been almost wholly lost that season. Mon- 
son supported Francis in his (iondemnation of the 
Bombay Governments making an alliance with ‘a 
prince who had neither men nor money and them¬ 
selves without either men or money determining 
upon a war against the most powerful state in 
India without any cause or pretence whatsoever.’ 

The Governor General, on the other hand be¬ 
lieved, that Bombay was to be furnished with both 
men and money. “The question before us,” he 
pleaded, “is not whether the Presidency of Bombay 
has acted properly or improperly in their 
original engagements with Raghoba.” That they 
had already condemned. The problem before them 
now was that of extricating the Company’s affairs 
from the danger which had befallen them in a war 
too precipitately undertaken. The Ministerial 
party at Poona was in a state of distraction and 
indecision. Under these circumstances, by a tem¬ 
porary though vigorous exertion of their powers 
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they could maintain the ascendancy they had ac¬ 
quired. “If the detachment now employed in 
the service of Raghoba should be either defeated 
for want of succour or recalled at such a crisis to 
Bombay and Raghoba abandcmed to ruin, I will 
venture to foretell that Col. Upton’s negotiations 
will be fruitless and attended v'ith disgrace.’’ He, 
therefore, believed that the effectual support of 
the Bombay Government was “the surest way of 
preserving the peace of India.’’ He was not a war¬ 
monger. “My opinion is,’’ he said, “that we should 
maintain our superiority for the sake of obtaining 
an honourable peace. War is not my object. My 
object is peace, which is most likely to be obtained 
by being prepared for war.” Warren Hastings, 
however, failed to convert the majority to his opi¬ 
nion. The main difficulty in implementing his 
views was that the British lacked adequate re¬ 
sources to carry on a war of such magnitude. It 
was difficult for any of the two presidencies to 
spare any troops. Bengal had only two briga¬ 
des, which were considered necessary for its own 
defence. Nor could the Awadh brigade be with¬ 
drawn unless they wanted to ruin the Nawab. If 
reinforcements were sent from Madras, the Kar- 
natak was likely to be thrown open to the incur¬ 
sions of the Marathas and Madras itself exposed to 
insult from Haidar Ali or perhaps from a European 
enemy. The decision of the Council was merely 
to raise the Bombay subvention from 15 to 20 
lakhs for the year. In a letter written to Bombay, 
on September 17, 1775, they repeated their direc¬ 
tions of the 31st May asking the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment ‘to confine their views to the protection of the 
Company’s possessions including Salsette and the 
shares in the revenues of Broach given up by Fateh 
Singh. ’No further reinforcements of troops were 
to be sent from Bengal. The Madras Government 
also was instructed not to comply with the Bombay 
demand for 300 Europeans and 2 battalions of 
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sepoys. Col. Upton was, in the meantime, des¬ 
patched to Poona and was expected to reach there 
and open negotiations before any reinforcements 
could reach the Bombay army.” 

Bmnbay's Complinnce 
U nder Protest 

The Bombay Government sent a strong pro¬ 
test to (’alcutta ix'garding the Supreme Govem- 
ment’s resolution to send Col. Ui)ton to negotiate 
with Sakharam Bapu at Poona without M'aiting 
for further advice from them.'- They pleaded 
hard for a grant of permission ‘not to utterly aban¬ 
don’ Ragltoba and not to withdraw their armies. 
“If we have umiee(«sarily engaged in a war,” they 
argued, “to which we had no just provocation, 
yet its continuance is now l)ecome necessary to 
our sah'ty, lor th<^ recall of our army will not only 
throw us at mercy of a perfidious enemy who will not 
fail to take tli(' basest advantage of our w'eakness, 
but it w'ill (Hit off all our hojw's of future resour- 
(a^s by so dreadful an example held out to those 
whoso alliance w'(> may liereafb'r find it 
necessary to solidt.’'"' All the protests and 
pleadings of the Bojubay Government left the 
majority in the Su|)renie (■oiincil unconvinced 
and determined to ])ursue tlu* line of action they 

11. Furtiign Ikpartnimt: tSacrei Proceedings, 7th September 
1775. 

12. Forreit, Seketioas, Maraiha Series, p. 247, Bombay 
Council’s letter, 5lli September, 1775. 

I'he (trend and jealousy of the British expansion in western 
India, Taylor pointed out in his Memorandum, was ‘ common 
to every Maratha who has a just sense of the interests of their 
government.’ But Sakharam Bapu, under the influence of Visaji 
Pant Lele, who liad long been the Maratha governor in Konkan, 
in which Salsette and Bassein were situated, had always 
taken a vfry strong attitude regarding the cession of these 
places. (Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, 9th October 
1775, Taylor’s Memorandum.) 

13. Ibid, 
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had already chalked out.^^ Reiterating the fact 
of their being confirmed in their opinion of ‘the 
expediency of the Company’s troops being imme¬ 
diately recalled into their own garrison,’ the one 
relaxation they made in their previous orders was in 
the matter of their insistence on the troops returning 
to Bombay. They now allowed Bombay to decide 
whether they were to remain at Broach, Surat, 
Salsette or Bombay, or to be distributed among 
those places.^** By a subsequent order, communi¬ 
cated to Bombay on the 18th October, the Supreme 
Government made some more modifications in 
their communication of the 7th September, The 
Gaikwar’s portion of the revenues and pargana of 
Broach and the districts of Korial, Chikhali and 
Variav, having been made over to the Company by 
Fateh Singh, who appeared its rightful owner, were 
to be retained till the signing of the peace. 
Raghoba also was not to be completely deserted. 
The Bombay Government was asked to ‘afford 
him a sanctuary for himself and his domestics or 
attendants in case he should ever be necessitated 
to apply for your protection in order to avoid any 
personal danger’.^" 

Earlier than this, on the 5th September, 1775, 
the Bombay Government had already directed Col. 
Keating to return ‘as soon as the weather and 
roads will permit,’ with (he forces under his com¬ 
mand, either to Broach or Surat parganas, as might 


14. ‘‘It is with infinite concern I must acquaint you,” 
Taylor wrote despondently to the Boinliay (/overninent, '‘that 
there appears not the least hope ol*persuadint> this government 
to alter their former resolutions.” (Forrest, Selections^ Maratha 
Series) p. 248. Taylor’s letter to Bombay Government, Fkh 
October, 1775.) 

15. Foreign Department : Secret Proceedings, 0th October 
1775. Letter to Bombay Government. 

16. Ibid,, 18th October 1775. Letter to Bombay. 
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be convenient to him. At the same time they com¬ 
municated to Raghoba that ‘he and such a large 
part of his army as he might be able to keep 
together and to provide for were to continue with 
him till the final orders were received from 
Calcutta’.^’ The Bombay armies now, together 
with Raghoba and hi^ troops, arrived at Karad, 
near Surat, and were preparing to march to the 
quarters assigned to them in Chikhali, one of the 
parganas assigned to them by Fateh Singh,when 
they received orders from the Poona Government 
not to quarter in that pargana. They, however, 
refused to carry out these ordeis and reported the 
matter to Bombay. The Bombay Government 
gave their approval to the proposal that had been 
submitted to them by Raghol)a as well as by Col. 
Keating. They also showed their determination 
not to give up Raghoba. The Maratha troops, 
in the middle of December 1775, where all stationed 
near the pass of Kondai-bari (an important pass 
into Gujrat) - Haripant Phadke with 13-14 thousand 
horse and foot, on the banks of a small river 
30 miles from the pass, Anant Rao Raste and his 
brother, Gopal Raste, with about 5,000 horse and 


17. For rest : Selections, Maratha Series, p. 247, Bomb«^y 
Coiiiicil’s letter, oih September 1775. 

18. This was certainly not in accordance with the inten¬ 
tions of the Supreme Government. On lieing asked by Taylor 
what their orders regarding returning the garrison within the 
‘Gompany’s possession’ actually meant, and whether they 
meant to include in them the several districts ceded to them by 
Raghoba and by Fateh Singh Gaikwar and which were in their 
possession, or they meant to confine them only to Salsette and 
the territories belonging to the Company previous to the 
commencement of their engagements w ith Raghoba, the Supreme 
(mvernment had made it clear '‘that their meaning by the 
‘Company’s possessions’ was ^"the territories possessed by the 
Company previous to the date of the treaty with Raghoba'\ and, 
they added, “including Salsette, because you had taken 
possessions of it before that period.” (Taylor’s letter to Bombay, 
13th Obtober, 1775.) 
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3 cannons 20 miles from the said pass, and Dirkyaji 
Mahipatkar with about 12 to 14 thousand horse 
2 miles from the pass—so extremely vigilant that 
‘it was with infinite difficulty the harkaras could 
enter the different camps even in the disguise of 
grass cutters’.^® Between August 23 and December 
29, 1775, no overtures had been made by them 
for accommodation. The Marathas had even 
committed some acts of hostility.*® Vessels with 
English passes and colours were alleged to be daily 
insulted by their gallivats who were even reported 
to have taken three or four of the Company’s 
merchant vessels. The Marathas were reported to 
have fired from their outposts at Bassein on the 
English boats in the Salsette river, and were ‘taking 
every method of distressing the settlements by pro¬ 
hibiting all supplies of grain, timber and provisions.’ 

Nogotiatians for Peace. 

The Supreme Government despatched their 
first communication to Poona on the 31st May 1775. 
In a letter addressed to Sakharam Bapu they 
deplored the aggressive designs of the Bombay 
Government against the Marathas and informed 
the Poona Government of their having ordered the 

19. Bomliay letter of the 29(h December 1775. 

20. Muhammad Yusuf and Chimanrao, two of Raghoba’s 
adherents, had lieen attacked, the one in Malwa and the 
other by Anant Rao Raste on the night of the 26 October, near 
Kondai-])ari. On the 15th December, Haripant Phadke had 
again attempted to surprise Chimanrao but the latter had 
retreated to Songarh, with very little loss, {/bid) The beldars 
of the ministerial army were busy in sinking shafts in different 
parts of the Kondai-bari pass with a view to preventing the 
cannons and carts of their enemies from crossing it. {Foreign 
1/epariment : Secret Proceedings^ 26th Fel>ruary, 1776. Keating’s 
letter of 22nd December 1776.) Other skirmishes were also being 
reported. On the 24th December, Haripant’s army approached 
within ten miles of the English army and attached Manakji 
Sindhia while he was on a hunting expedition with a small reti¬ 
nue of25 men. [Ibid., Col. Keating’s letter of the 24th December.) 
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former to withdraw their forces and desist from all 
further acts of hostility, except in self-defence. 
They also expressed their desire to depute a proper 
and trusty person to Poona with a view to settling 
the differences between the two contiguous govern¬ 
ments of Poona and Bombay and ‘to establish the 
conditions of a future peace and lasting friendship 
between both,’ In the meantime, all hostilities 
between the two forces were to cease.^' Col. 
Upton, ‘a very capable and intelligent’ person, was 
subsequently deputed to Poona, 

Motives Behind Upton's 
Mission 

The instructions given to him throw consider¬ 
able light on the inner working of the Calcutta 
Government’s mind. Within a general expression 
of pacific intentions, Lt. Col. Upton was asked 
not to lose sight of certain advantages which the 
Company was to retain or acquire through the 
mission. Salsette and Bassein, together with the 
other conquered islands, Karanja, Kaneri, Elephanta 
and Hog, were to be permanently acquired for the 
Company, and it had to be made clear to the Poona 
Government that they had captured them, not 
because of any hostile intentions against the Maratha 
state but, merely to anticipate a Portuguese invasion, 
and that if they were to give them up the ever 
vigilant Portuguese would again try to take 
possession of them. He was asked to try for ‘more 
substantial advantages’ also -if possible, for a formal 
surrender of the Maratha share of the revenue of 
the town and pargana of Broach. If any offers 
had already been made before his arrival by the 
Ministerial party to the Government of Bombay, 
he was to insist on them too. Even if other 
advantages were not forthcoming, the retention of 

21. Foreign Department : Secret Proceedings^ 31st May 1775. 
Letter to Sakharam Bapu. 
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Salsette and Bassein was the minimum condition 
for their entering into a treaty with the Poona 
Government. Some advantages—their exact 
nature left to Col. Upton—were to be obtained 
for Raghoba too. He was to be included in what¬ 
ever treaty was negotiated with the Marathas and 
such terms were to be obtained for him as in his 
actual situation it might appear reasonable to 
expect and which might not fiustrate the immedia¬ 
te objects of his negotiations.■■ The direct pur¬ 
pose of his appointment, Col. Upton was told, 
was “to negotiate and conclude a treaty of 
peace between the Maratha Government and the 
Pre.sidency of Bombay and to obtain a confirma¬ 
tion to that Presidency of the islands of Salsette 
and Bassein.” These points he was to consider 
as indispensable. For the rest, he was to be 
guided entirely by his own discretion, which would 
be actuated by the slate and objects of the nego¬ 
tiations which might have taken place between the 
Go\'ernment of Bombay and the Ministry of Poona. 

22. Forrest : Selections, Alaratlia Series, pp. 269-70. 
Instructions to Coi. Upton, 21st June, 1775. 

23. A .Note on Col. Cpion's Route. Col Upton .suggested 
that he should proceed via Allahabad to Kalpcc and then wait 
for letters from Poona as well as for the necessary papers from 
Calcutta. Letters coming from Poona could be quickly sent there 
and if it was found necessary to drop the mission this could be 
effected without any material loss. If, on the other hand, Col. 
Upton went by sea he would first be required to wait till the 
middle of August for letters to arrive from Poona and then 
to face the uncertainty of the passage to Masulipattam. 
Masulipattam to Poona was a very bad travelling country 
and the most trifling wants could not be supplied there without 
very tedious delays. On the other hand, the road from Kalpec 
to Poona was a high road, which the Marathas always took when 
going to the tipper parts of Hindustan. Passes for the country' 
under a few independent Rajas there could be secured through 
Nawab Asafuddaulah and easily received by him at Allahabad. 
The larger part of the country to be passed through by him was 
either in the possession, or under the influence, of the Marathas. 
(Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, 10th July 1776.) There 
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Modifications in Upton^s 
Instructions 

Co). Upton hoped to leave Calcutta by the 21st 
July.^"* In the meantime, information had been 
received by the Supreme Government of certain 
successes of Raghoba. It was not possible, they 
now felt, to rule out the possibility of Raghoba 
being acknowledged as Peshwa. In such a case, 
Col. Upton was to be given the power to nego¬ 
tiate and conclude a treaty on behalf of the Com¬ 
pany with Raghoba.2^ At the suggestion of Sir 
Edward Hughes,it was decided to include the 
Nawab of Karnatak also in the proposed treaty 
with the Poona Government.^’^ Col. Upton was 
consequently asked to consult the Nawab’s deputy 
at Poona ^upon anything which he may have to 
propose for his master’s interests’ and ^attend to 
his representation as far as may be consistent with 
the general tenor of your instructions.’-® In view 

was one other motive also behind Col. Upton’s proceeding 
to Poona by the land route. It was likely to afford the English 
a favourable opportunity of surveying the peninsula of India 
and ascertaining the true distance of the place through which 
he would pass, Rev. William Smith was appointed to attend 
upon Col. Upton for this very purpose—Ho survey the 
country in the most accurate manner he can and by astronomical 
observations to ascertain the actual situation of the places.’ 
(Proceedings^ 24th July, 1775.j 

24. Foreign Department : Secret Proceedings 17th July 
1775. Col. Upton’s letter from Fort William, 14th July. 

25. Ihid,, 24th July 1775. Letter to Col. Upton. 

2t>. Aladras Records. Edw'ard Hughes’ letter of 13th 
July 1775. Hughes thought that unless the Nawab was materi¬ 
ally considered in any treaty which might ensue he had every 
thing to dread for his country, particularly if the Marathas enter 
into a treaty with Haidar AH. T he Nawali’s knowledge of 
Maratha afl'airs was thought uncpiestionablc and his vakeel at 
the Maratha Court was expected to render very serviceable help 
to anyone appointed on the Company’vS business at Poona. 

27. Foreign Department : Secret Proceedings^ Kith August 
1775. Board’s Resolution. 

28. Ibid.^ Letter to Col. Upton. 
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MABATHA ANXIETY TO KEEP PEACE 


of the uncertainty of the political situation at Poona, 
Col. Upton was further directed that whatever 
treaty he might enter into with the Maratha state, 
it was to be signed by all the ehicfs nominally and 
individually. This was to be an indispensable 
condition a point from which Col. Upton was 
not to depart.^® All these repeated changes in Col. 
Upton’s instructions make it dear that the Calcutta 
Government was eager to appropriate all those 
advantages which the Bombay Government desired 
and ‘more substantial advantages’ too—in fact, all 
the advantages that could be secured from the 
distracted Maratha state, short of a war, for which 
they were not yet quite perpared. They wanted 
a settlement with the Maratha State, not out of 
any consciencious desire to stand by justice, but 
to secure a legal sanction for their acquisitions, 
and a diplomatic opening for their objectives, on 
the west coast. 

Poona's Great Desire 
for Peace 

The Maratha anxiety to keep peace with the 
English was clear frotn the letters of Sakharam 
Bapu and Balaji Pandit, dated the 29th July, re¬ 
ceived by the Supreme Government on 18th Septem¬ 
ber 1775 via two diflerent channels, Masulipattam 
and Banaras. Sakharam Bapu, paying a tri¬ 
bute to the ‘wisdom, prudence and abilities’ of the 
Governor General, expressed the feeling that he had 
long been anxious to cultivate his friendship 
and was equally desirous of maintaining good re¬ 
lations—‘the strictest union’—with the Bombay 
Government. It was, however, the Bombay 
Government which, without the least appearance 
of a breach of friendship on their part, had frau¬ 
dulently seized on Salsette, which had belonged 
to them and entered into an alliance, with 

29. Ibid., Further instructions to Col, Upton. 
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Raghunathrao, who. was a rebel against the Ma- 
ratha State, Sakharam Bapu, on his part, wanted 
nothing but peace for his government, security for 
his people and harmony among the families of the 
nobles, and was prepared to cease hostilities, but 
he was not sure if the Bombay Government would 
do so, and wanted their orders to be conveyed to 
them in the most positive terms. “Our mutual 
interest,” wrote Sakharam Bapu, “consists in a strict 
friendship being preserved between us,”®® Nana 
Phadnis also had written in the same strain.®’ 
About 15 miles from Poona, Col. Upton was re¬ 
ceived by a personal representative of Sakharam 
Bapu and Nana Phadnis. Staying for a day or 
two at Poona to refresh his people and then 
travelling by small stages, Upton reached 

Purandar, the headquarters of the Peshwa and his 
ministers, on the 29th December. On the 30th, 
in a full durbar, presided over by the infant Peshwa, 
professions of friendship from the Governor 

General and Council were made on the part of the 
Company and returned by Sakharam Bapu and 
Nana Phadnis on the part of the Maratha state. 

Difficulties of Treaty-making 

Negotiations were then started. Difficulties 

cropped up fiom the very beginning. The Minis¬ 
ters began with objecting to what they 
consideted the very extra-ordinary English 

demand that their signatures would have to be 
obtained individually. Treaties, it was pointed 
out, had been signed between their Peshwas and the 
rulers of Delhi as far back as the reign of Aurangzeb 
as well as with the other powers of Hindustan. But 
no demand had ever been made that they were to 

30. Foreii^n Department : Secret Proceedings^ 18th September 
1775. Letter Sakharam Bapu. 

31. Ibid.^ l.etter from Balaji Pant. 
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be guaranteed by all the officers of the State. If 
they now deviated from the usual practice, out of 
their regard for the English, the consequences were 
likely to be serious, since it would induce the chiefs, 
who were now entirely dependent on the Peshwa 
and liable to be deprived of their dignity and coun¬ 
try at his pleasure, to think themselves of conse¬ 
quence enough to demand a share in the govern¬ 
ment instead of obeying the orders of their master. 
The Ministers pointed out that they were really 
keen oti having a lasting peace with the English 
and the Colonel might depend upon their taking 
every measure in their power, consistent with the 
honour and safety of their country, to establish 
such a peace. Another difficulty that arose was in 
connection with the parties between which peace was 
to be established. Col. Upton’s instructions were 
‘to settle a peace between the Presidency of Bombay 
and the Maratha State.’ The Maratha Ministers, 
on the other hand, were anxious to settle a full 
and lasting peace, with the English nation.'*" An¬ 
other point on which Col. Upton’s instructions 
were incapable of being implemented was regarding 
Bassein. When Col. Upton’s original instructions 
were drawn up, he was directed to use his endea¬ 
vour to oV)tain a ce.ssion of Bassein on the suppo¬ 
sition that the Government of Bombay was actually 
in possession of it. Col. Upton, however, had learnt 
at Poona that although the cession of the island 
was made an article of the treaty between Raghoba 
and the Government of Bombay, the possession of 
it had never been actually made over to the Com¬ 
pany. He had also leaint that the conquest of 
these islands being made by the Peshwa’s ances¬ 
tors from the Portuguese, they considered the pos¬ 
session of them as an honour which it would be a 
disgrace for them to relinquish. If Col. Upton 

32. Foreign Department : Secret Proceedings, 12th February 
177C. Col. Upton’s letter of the 5th January. 
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insisted on the acquisition of Bassein, besides re¬ 
taining Salsette, it was likely that the Marathas 
would never agree to the signing of the peace. 

The strong stand taken by the Ministers grea¬ 
tly shook Col. Upton’s conlidence in carrying out 
his master’s directions in the matter. He referred 
the whole matter to the Supreme Government, 
together with the opinion that the circumstances 
at the court of Poona did not warrant the extra 
care which had been prescribed for him. The 
Supreme Government, while giving these instruc¬ 
tions, he pointed out, had been under an exaggerated 
notion of the dissensions at the Poona court. 
“The Ministerial party,” Col. Upton wrote, “have 
in their hands alt the collections of the country, 
consequently the interests of a great majority of 
their chiefs. Indeed I hear of very few that are 
connected with Raghunathrao, and these of 
the Gujrat country only.” He was clear that 
there was no use supporting Raghoba. “At pre¬ 
sent,” wrote Col. Upton, “I cannot see a single 
person that is not entirely devoted to them (the 
Ministerial Party).” The Supreme Government 
was impressed by Upton’s statement of the si¬ 
tuation at Poona, and expressed their willingness 
to waive their insistence on all the Maratha chiefs 
signing the treaty nominally and individually. 
The demand for a change of attitude in the matter 
of Bassein was not so easy to concede. They cer¬ 
tainly wanted peace witli the Maratha State but, 
as Francis pointed out, also certain advantages 
in return for what they were willing to yield. 
Bassein had a great commercial and political im¬ 
portance on account of its connection with the main¬ 
land and its contiguity to the passes leading directly 
to Poona—which they were not prepared to sur¬ 
render. But the Board could not ignore the fact 
that there was a great difference between ‘relin¬ 
quishing a place of which we are in possession and 
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our insistence on obtaining another island of much 
more value and strength that we might perhaps 
have much difficulty to acquire by force.’ It was 
finally resolved, after a detailed and careful dis¬ 
cussion, “that Col. Upton, in case he should find 
insurmountable difficulties in obtaining Bassein 
without a compensation, be authorised to propose 
certain concessions to the Poona Government— 
but he be particularly instructed to reserve the 
concession until he shall find it absolutely impossi¬ 
ble to succeed without it.” The concession they 
were willing to offer was that of a surrender of their 
right and interest in Broach. It was further 
resolved that “in case Col. Upton should find the 
Maratha Government inflexibly determined not 
to yield Bassein at any rate he should suspend his 
negotiations and wait for further orders from the 
Board rather than entirely break off the treaty and 
quit Poona.”®® 

Poona Adamant on 

Essentials 

Col, Upton was already faced at Poona with 
insurmountable difficulties regarding Salsettle and 
Bassein. Preliminaries regarding the articles of 
the treaty were being thrashed out and Col. Upton 
had ‘/jvery reason to expect’ that a peace both 
honourable and advantageous to the Company 
would take place. But he was getting convinced 
of the fact that the Marathas would never agree to 
surrender Bassein or allow the English to keep 
Salsette. If, the English insisted on retaining 
Salsette, they made it clear that they were deter¬ 
mined to render it useless by prohibiting all connec¬ 
tion between it and the mainland.®* The stand 

33. Foreign Department : Secret Proreediri«s, 15th Febniary 
1776. 

34. The Ministers also expressed their great surprise to 
Col. Upton at the very strange fact that while the Supreme 
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taken by the Ministers regarding Salsette and 
Bassein fully convinced Col. Upton that they would 
far more readily cede to the English their share of 
the collections in the Broach pargana, defray the 
expenses of the war and give up all demands on 
the chauth in every part of the Company’s posses¬ 
sions and all future rights and title to such a claim— 
advantages of considerable magnitude—rather than 
agree to the surrender of Salsette and Bassein. 
Regarding cessions in Gujrat also, the Ministers 
were equally adamant. They held that nobody in 
Gujrat had any right to give grants of any part of the 
country and that Fateh Singh was not the proprie¬ 
tor of the country but was appointed its sardar in 
terms similar to all other sardars of the state. An¬ 
other very relevant point made out by the minis¬ 
ters in this connection was that most of the terri¬ 
tories obtained by the English in Gujrat had been 
captured by them after the cessation of arms and that 
Fateh Singh had been forced to surrender them on 
account of his inability to get any military support 
from the Poona Government.^® Col. Upton was 
particularly impressed by their attitude of liberality 
towards Raghoba. They were willing to allow him 
a household consisting of 1000 horse, which were 
to be under his direction and obey all his legal 

Government was making such professions of honour and dis¬ 
approving the war entered into by the Bombay Government, 
they were also desirous of availing themselves of the advantages 
of that war. 

35. Col. Upton, in the face of these Maratha arguments 
and reasonings, was feeling badly cornered. He had expected 
to treat with a decaying power in a state of despondency The 
state of affairs at Poona struck him as being very different. 
*‘These people,” I imagine, he wrote to the Supreme Gov¬ 
ernment, “are by no means in the deplorable situation that 
has been thought. Tliey have a very numerous army and no 
want of money. They have engaged in an alliance with the 
Nizam, ,w'ho has lately marched a body of 24,000 troops and 35 
guns to join Haripant Phadke.” Fore^ifn Department : Secret Pro- 
feedings, 6ih March, 1770. Col. Upton’s letter of 2nd February. 
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orders, 200 domestics to be named by himself, and 
25,000 rupees a month. He could live at his former 
residence on the Ganga or name some other place 
where he would chose to reside.^*’ 

Stiffening of Attitudes 

Suddenly there was a stifl'ening of attitude on 
both sides. The Ministers e.Kpressed their sense 
of exasperation at the delay that was involved in 
the negotiations and the time spent in sending 
letters to Calcutta and receiving their answers. 
More than five weeks had been spent and they 
were nowhere near settlement. They said they 
had already spent crores of rupees on their armies 
during the last seven months in waiting for the 
Colonel’s arrival and if they had to wait more it 
would badly shake up their prestige in the eyes of 
the country powers. They expressed themselves 
much more strongly on the question of Salsette.®^ 
They offered, in exchange for Salsette, a country 
worth three lakhs of rupees in the neighbourhood 
of Broach, but would not wait his referring the 
matter to the Board. Salsette, for them, was clear¬ 
ly the acid test of English sincerity. If the English 
were not prepared to part with Salsette, they de¬ 
cided, there was no point in having any further 
negotiations with them. They told Col. Upton, 
on the 6th February, that they would announce the 
breakdown of the negotiations after five or six days 
in an open durbar, and also fix up the date for the 
recommencement of hostilities.®** Col. Upton, who 


36. Ibid. 

37. “The Ministers,” Col. Upton wrote on the next day 
to the Supreme Government, “are determined never to grant 
the Sanads for the Company’s keeping Salsette or for their 
possession of the four small adjacent islands.” 

38. Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, tith March, 
1776. 
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had all long been nervous regarding a resump¬ 
tion of hostilities, now took up the stiffening of 
the Maratha attitude with complacency. “H.M.’s 
squadron being here,” he wrote to Calcutta, “at 
this time is a favourable fortunate event and I think 
if the war is to be posecuted, if three or four com¬ 
panies of Europeans, a small detachment from the 
corps of artillery and two or three battalions of 
sepoys, were embarked from Bengal to join the 
army from Bombay, we might soon command peace 
on our own terms, for the chiefs of this country are 
quite at a loss which side to take and are waiting 
to see what the English do.”'"^® 

Raghoha's Proposal for a 
Fresh Alliance 

One might understand the Poona Government’s 
exasperation at the delay the negotiations were 
taking—since they were all along forced to main¬ 
tain large armies without the wherewithal of meet¬ 
ing their expenses, but the reasons which led Col. 
Upton to take up an attitude of indifference with 
regard to the Maratha ultintatum may not be so 
easy to understand. It may not be a suggestion 
too wide of the mark to make that Col. Upton was 
lately coming more and more under the in¬ 
fluence which the Bombay Government had been 
trying to bear upon him all along and was beginn¬ 
ing to succumb to their arguments. The stiffening 
of Col. Upton’s altitude in the first week of Febru¬ 
ary seems to be due to the letters he had received 
from Bombay, together with a bundle of Col. Keat¬ 
ing’s letters, containing some vei’)' attractive propo¬ 
sals from Raghoba. I’he letters from the Bombay 
Government had given him a different version re¬ 
garding the cessions from Fateh Singh Gaikwar, 
namely that they had been obtained before the 

39. Ibid., Col. Upton’s letter of the 7th February. 
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Governor General and Council’s orders for dis¬ 
continuing the war were received by them.^® To¬ 
gether with the Bombay letters there were letters 
from Col. Keating. The first of these, written by 
Col. Keating on the 5th Sejatember, from Mukerpur 
camp, 3 miles from Baroda, had contained Ra- 
ghoba’s determination not to depend on any allies 
except the British. The Nizam, he said, was 
willing to leave the Ministerial parly and come 
over to his side if he gave him certain concessions, 
and with the defection of the Nizam the confede¬ 
rates were likely to be very much weakened. But 
he wanted assistance from the English only, and 
was prepared to cede them fresh territories in l elurn 
for it. In return for some additional reinforce¬ 
ments the English army working for him—200 
Europeans and 1000 sepoys and some field-pieces 
and a couple of howitzers'—he was ready to increase 
the monthly stipend of the English and to grant 
and make over to them ‘forever’ such country as 
they might choose in proportion to the demands 
now being made.'*’ 

40. The treaty with Fateh Singh was signed on the 18th 
July, whereas the orders for the discontimiation of hostilities 
were received Ity them on tiie 12th .August. 

41. Col. Keating’s letter of ijth .September, 177r>. These 
fresh offers of Raghoba Ivronght to Bombay by Forties, who had 
been specially deputed (or the purpose, though having little effect 
on the march of historical events, are an interesting revelation 
of Raghoba’s character. Convinced by Col. Upton’s appointment 
(o treat w'ith the Poona court that he liad not gone full length 
in appeasing the English lie had now come fiirward with much 
greater conce.ssions, on the basis of which he wanted a fresh 
treaty to be drawn up :— 

1. To confirm and guar.antee to the Company the Treaty 
of Sural in the most full and ample, manner ; 

2. To grant, cede and make over to the Company all 
the part of the Konkan country immediately appertaining to 
the Poona Government, except the port of (theria and some 
neighbouring territory enough for the uses of the port ; 

3. As soon as possible, to put the Company's troops in 
full and ample possession of any one of the ghats or passes that 
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Change over Calcutta Government's 
Attitude 

A study of the Calcutta Proceedings makes 
it clear that by the beginning of March 1776, the 
attitude of the Supreme Government also had 
begun to stifTen and if the tr eaty had not actually 


led frora the Konkaii into the high pari of the Maratha domi¬ 
nions, the jiihat or pass to be determined by the Company and 
ever after to be considered as belonging to the Company; 

4. To make over to the Company the sum of 10 p.c. per 
annum—same thing as sardeshmukhi —out of the gross produce 
of every jagir tliat had Ijeen or might thereafter be granted to 
any person whatever, who was or might thereafter be dependent 
on the Maratha Government, which sum of 10 p.c. per annum 
was to be paid in casli without any deductions whatever to such 
person or persons as the Company or tlieir proper agents would 
appoint, or replaced by such lands and territories as the said 
Company migiit esteem most convenient within a year of their 
signing the treaty ; 

5. d’o engage himself and his heirs to purchase from the 
Company at least 10 lakhs worth of woollen every year, for 
which he was to pay an advance of 15 p.c. of the cost price ; 

(). 'Fo receive from the English, in addition to the existing 
forces, ‘such a siinicient force as might be al)le to place him 
in possession of the seat of his father in the government of the 
Maratha dominions’; 

7. To receive from the English an advance sum of 10 
lakhs which might enable him better to prosecute and fulfil these 
engagements, which he was to pay back within a year of his 
resuming charge of the Poona Government; 

8. To Ije assisted by the English in the dispossession of 
the Nizam of'parts of his dominions—the Nizam’s family being 
‘encrAachers and usurpers of the natural rights of the Hindus as 
also declared friends of the French nation,’ such a step being 
also necessary ‘for the ease and safety of the common cause,’ 
one-fourth of which—amounting to chauth —was to be paid to 
the Company, in cash or territory, whichever they preferred, 
according to the method proposed earlier in connection with 
the jagir income ; 

9. I’o bind himself and his heirs to pay for the English 
military help on the same basis as was agreed to in the treaty 
of Surat, except the charge of carrying ordnance stores and 
provisions which were to be paid separately and on the spot; 
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been signed at Purandar on 1st March it might not 
have been signed at all. On March 6,1776, the problem 
of a peace-treaty with the Maratha state was thra¬ 
shed out afresh in a meeting of the Supreme Board. 
Warren Hastings availed of this opportunity for rais¬ 
ing the j)oiut once again, this time on the basis of 
a clause in the Act of Paiiiaimait, that they did 
not have the power of (;eding Broach in return for 
any other territory, since its acajuisition had been 
confirmed by the Court of Directors. Francis did 
not agree with him, but expressed the suspicion 
that the Marathas were availing themselves of the 
circumstance of having Col. Ui)ton and his party 
in their power. <2 He thought it necessaiy that lie 
was to be asked to return to Bombay immediately. 


10, To into a ptHpeUial agreement of imilual assistance 
and to bind hiniself and his lieiis, till ‘ the end of time,’ to assist 
tlie English, wlienever at war w th any other powers, Einojx'an 
or Indian, in any part of tlie settlement of posst ssions in India, 
with (K)00 horses, free of all expenses whatsofjver and W’itli tlie 
wliole of his fleet, belonging to the fort of Ghaiia. 

No surrender could have been more complete. Raglioba 
seemed bent- upon selling away tlie sovereign rights of tlie 
Maratha state for a mess of pottage, . He was offering the 
English, for all practical purposes, the status ol’ a chauthia and 
a sardeshmukhi wliich the Marathas had enjoyed so far, whereas 
the Maratha Peshwa w'as to be relegated into the position of 
their vasf-al. 

These proposals came up for discussion before a meeting 
of the Supreme Board on llth March 1776, which resolved 
against any fresh acquisition of territory, in Konkan or else- 
wdiere, or the possession of a pass wliich could lead them from 
there into the Maratha country, since this w as likely, as Warren 
Hastings thought, “to render the Company obnoxious to every 
power of consequence in the Maratha state” and “ to involve 
it,” as Monsoii put it “ in a constant 8(*eiie of ww with the 
Maratha Jagirdars." (Foreign Depart7nent : Secret Proceedings, 

llth March 1776.) 

42. If Francis thought that Col. Upton w«*-r being intimi- 
dated by the Poona Government, he was certainly rais-informed. 
There is nothing in Col. Upton's entire correspondciuje to bear 
this out. Wliat wiis raspousible for Col. Upton’s changed 
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Harwell thought that they had already gone too 
far in their lenieney. “From the letters we have 
received from (Jol. Upton,” he lamented, “it seems 
not to h(^ left to our option to effect a pacification 
on any other terms than by submitting to such as 
may be dictated by the Poona Durbar.” Monson 
j)ro]) 08 ed deferring their decision till the news of 
this actual breakdown of negotiations reached 
them. All this clearly showed that there was de¬ 
finitely a stiffening of the attitude of the Supreme 
Government towards the entire question of a peace 
with the Maratha state.*® The Supreme Board, 
now, resolved that in case Col. Upton had not al- 
nvidy concluded a treaty he was to be ordered to 
(conform to his former instnuitions and if the Minis- 
tiy at Poona was not prepared to accede to those 
conditions he was to require his dismissal and 
r(^turn to Bombay within six days from the receipt 
of thcsc'i orders. ** 

The probability of the breakdown of the 
negotiations set the Supreme Government thinking 
of their military potentialities. Their military 
position, even on the Bombay coast, they recount¬ 
ed with satisfaction, was in no sense weak. They 
had, altogether, 320 Artillery, 1166 infantry and 
5318 sepoys (including the Madras detachment of 
100 infantry and 893 sepoys). Besides this, as 
reported by Col. Upton, an English squadron 


attitude was that while at Poona he had seen tlie reality of things 
from closer quarters and had developed a respect for the Maratha 
state and its leaders. 

43. Gen. Clavering could clearly notice it, and he was 
the only member of the Board who kept his temper unruffled. 
He regretted the change that had come over the Board. Col. 
Upton’s first instructions, he pointed out, were conveyed to 
him in terms which breatluHl a different spirit from those which 
had lately animated this Board. 

44. Foreign Department : Secret Proceedings^ 6th March, 
1776. 
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ESTIMATE OP THE COMPANY’S MILITABY STRENGTH 

had already reached Bombay. Help could be 
procured from other parts of the country also. 
They wrote a letter to Ool. Bristow asking him 
immediately to mobilize the Awadh brigade to 
the frontier of tlie Korah province nearest to 
Kalpee and keep it in readiness for a marcli south¬ 
wards, if necessary.*^ Bristow was also asked to 
enter into a correspondence with Mahadaji Sindhia 
and Tukoji Holkar with a view to winning them 
over for Raghoba and giving them military assis¬ 
tance (to the extent of three battalions of sepoys), 
if they agreed to fight for Raghoba. A similar 
letter was written to Col. Stibbert—he too being 
asked to assist Mahadaji Sindhia and Tukoji Holkar 
or either with three battalions of sepoys on crondi- 
tion of their or his willingness to fight against the 
Ministerial party. The Madras Government 
was asked immediately to succour the Bombay 
Government with a re-inforcement of two batta¬ 
lions of sepoys or more, if they could spare them, 
and to replenish their own lesources by raising 
fresh corps, if necessary, for which they were will¬ 
ing to pay. The Supreme Government also wrote 
letters to Nizam Ali, Haidar Ali, Murar Rao, 
Mudaji Bhonsle, Tukoji Holkar and Mahadaji Sin¬ 
dhia with a view to engaging their assistance in 
favour of Raghoba, or at least securing their 
neutrality, and also asked the Madras Government 
to do their best to win over the first three. Sir 
Edward Hughes was asked to continue with the 


45. To the Nawab, however, it was to be represented 
that the brigade was being moved with a view to strengthening 
Am defences against a likely invasion by Mahadaji Sindhia 
or any other Maratha chiefs—‘a measure calculated for Am 
security rather than for any direct purpose of our own mine.’ 

46. Foreign Department : Secret Proceedings, 7th March, 
1776, Letter to Bristow. 

47. Ibid., Letter to Col. Stibbert. 

48. Ibid., Letter to Fort St. George. 
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s(Hja(lron under his command on the Bombay 
(ioast during the continuance of these troubles 
and to grant all the assistance in his power to the 
oiK^i'ations of thcf President and Council at 
Bonil)ay.'**' They proposed to offer Raghoba per- 
}>otual friendship and alliance of the Company 
and the assistance of their arms in all parts of India 
in order to replace him with full authority in 
t.he seat of the Government of Poona, 

In a letter to Bombay the Supreme Government 
infonixed the President and Council to consi¬ 
der themselves as relieved from the restrictions 
which had formerly been laid on their operations 
and asked th(;ni to provide every means in their 
}>ower for carrying on the war in conjunction with 
Raghoba with vigour. They further authorised 
them to treat with him and to give him the stron¬ 
gest assurarute of their full assistance and support, 
I'hey r('coin mended them to send into the field 
all the forces they could possibly spare and, if 
necessary, to levy a body of fresh troops for the 
defence of their own garrisons. General Gordon 
was to be appointed the Commander of the 
Bombay troops and given immediate orders to 
join his troops with Raghoba and march the com¬ 
bined forces with all expedition to Poona, suffer¬ 
ing no object to divert his attention from their 
main task. They also arranged to supply to 
Bombay Government, in species or bills, an im¬ 
mediate grant of 5 lakhs of rupees and promised 
them 5 lakhs more, ‘the whole to be solely appro¬ 
priated to the operations of the war.’ They were 
asked to use every means that might occur to them 
to form new connections and to induce the several 
chiefs of the Maratha Empire to espouse the cause 
in which they were now unavoidably embarked. 

49. Ibid., Letter to Sir Edward Hughes. 

50. Ibid., Proposed letter to Raghoba. 
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“While we lament the necessity,” they concluded, 
“to which this Government is reduced, of engaging 
in war, wc are equally sensible of the expediency 
of pushing it with vigour. ”<51 

Poona Faced with 
Greater Difficulties 

The Poona Government, on the other hand, 
though putting up a brave* face to Col. Upton, was 
getting more and more involved in innumerable 
internal difficulties. A treaty had been sigiie>el 
earlier by the chief of Kolhapur at Puraneiar. In 
January 1776, however, the Chmf e)f Kolhapur 
attacked Chikori, which he had cedeel to the Pe)e)iia 
Government under the treaty, and captured it ale)ng 
with a feiw other places. Follejwing this, he in¬ 
flicted a defeat, on 31st January 1776, on Konhere 
Rao Patwardhan. Bhawanrao, with his army of 
6-6 thousand, joining with the Ministerial array, 
inflicted a severe defeat on him at Wadgaon, from 
where they moved to Karoli and then to Karveer, 
which they besieged and captured. Later in Marc*h, 
the Ministerial army succeeded in capturing Chikori, 
Bhoj, Kharaklat and a few other places and was 
re-inforced by Krishna Rao Panse’s army from 
Poona. But the situation again became critical in 
the south-east. In the later part of 1775, Haidar Ali 
had already captured Bellari. In January 1776, 
he invested Gooty and, though Murar Rao exhi¬ 
bited unparalleled valour and kept up the defences 
for more than three months the latter was finally 
compelled, by the exhaustion of his water-supply in 
the fort, to surrender. 

While the Poona Government was getting 
worried over the recurrence of troubles in the Kolha¬ 
pur area and beyond the Tungabhadra, another 
very serious danger was beginning to threaten 

61. Ihid,, Letter to Bombay Government. 
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them. This came from a man who (jlaimed to be 
Sadashivarao Bhau, the son of Bajirao Peshwa’s 
brother Chiranaji Appa, Sadashivarao, it was wi¬ 
dely believtKl, had been killed fighting against 
Abdali, in the third battl(> of Panipat, but his body 
had iK'ver be(>n found. Eight years later, as if 
from nowhere, this man came forward claiming to 
b(i th(‘ real Bhau. He was kept in the Ahmad- 
nagar fort for sojnetime and then taken round 
various other forts. In January 1776, he was in 
th(^ fort of Daulatabad. On that fort being given 
to the Nizam, the ])Jetender was shifted to Miraj, 
the headquarters of the Patwardhans. His stay 
at Miraj led to so much of commotion among people 
v(>ry clos(^ly (lonmxded with Pandurang Patwar- 
dhan—Anul)bai Ghorpade, Pandurang’s own 
coiisin, Bhasker Hari and his son and others—that 
h(' had to n^cjuest tlui Poona Government to shift 
him froiu then?. The pnitender was (ionsequently 
sent to Hatnagiri in the Konkan, and placed in 
(•harg(? of Rarnchandra Naik Paranjape, the guar¬ 
dian of th(? foil of Ratnagiri and a trusted officer 
of tlui Maratha Goveniment. On February 18, 
1776, while Rarnchandra Naik was away, the mem- 
Ix'T’s of his family set him at liberty and proclaimed 
him as the real Peshwa. Thousands of people 
immediately began to flock round him. Very 
soon he had raised a regular aitny and possessed 
himself of part of the Konkan country extending 
from Sals(?tte almost to Surat. On this news 
reaching Pui'andar, there was much consterna¬ 
tion in th(? Ministerial camp. 

Signing of the Treaty : British 
Gains and, Losses 

These troubles naturally sobered the Poona 
administeration and before Col. Upton was appris¬ 
ed of the stiffening of the Supreme Government’s 
attitude, they induced him to sign a treaty with 
them. The treaty, known as the Treaty of Puran- 
dar, signed on March 1, 1776, between Col. Upton 
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and the Ministers, Sakharam Bapu and Nana Phati- 
nis, contained 19 clauses, two of which were later 
erased by mutual consent and an additional clause 
signed. The treaty promised to bring to a close 
an era of war and hostility between the English 
and the Marathas (Art I), in all the places, includ¬ 
ing Gujrat (Art II). The English obtained substantial 
gains. In return for Salsette and the neighbouring 
islands, the Marathas had offered to them territory, 
the chauth of which amounted to three lakhs of 
rupees, in the neighbourhood of Broach, but in 
ciasc the Governor General and Council were deter¬ 
mined to retain them, they had agreed not to press 
the point further (Art III ).®2 They also ceded all 
their (claims to the share of the city and pargarta 
of Broach, including that of chauth etc., so as to 
h^ave it in the complete possession of the Englisli 
(Art IV), together with territory producing ‘three 
complete lakhs of rupees’— ‘by way of friendship 
to the English Company’—near or adjoining to 
Broach, on which also there was to be no claim of 
chauth or any other demand whatever (Art V). 
Twelve lakhs of rupees were to be paid as part of 
the expenses of the English army, in two instal¬ 
ments, six lakhs within six months of the date of 
the treaty and the other six lakhs within two years 
(Art VI). In return for these gains in territory 
and money, the English agreed to restore forth¬ 
with ‘every part of the Gujrat country ceded to 
the Company by Raghunathrao or taken possession 
of by them, ‘with all the forts and towns belonging 
to that as well as the country ceded to them by 
Sayaji or Fateh Singh Gaikwar’, on condition that 


52. In accordance with a revision made in the treaty on 
22nd May 1776, it was decided that the Governor General 
and Council would not relinquish Salsette and the neighbouring 
islands or accept the territory offered in exchange of those 
islands (Forrest: Selections, Maratha Series, p. 284). 
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it was proved by letters and copies of the sanads 
granl.(‘d by th(? foriner Peshwas and now in (laikwar’s 
bands that they did not possess power or authoritj^ 
to make siicli cessions.''^ All treaties and agree- 
iruiits subsisting between them and Ragunathrao 
were formally annulled and those of Sayaji and 
Fateh 8ingh Gaikwar also were to be cancelled on 
th(! above mentioned proofs being produced (Art. 
VII). Th(i English tn)ops were to return to their 
garrisons (Art VIII), and those of Raghoba disban¬ 
ded within a month (Art IX). If Raghoba refused 
to disband his army, the English were bound to 
withdraw thtdr supjrort from him (Art X). In 
case of e(>mj)liane(! Raghoba was to be assigned an 
(esta blishment of 1000 hors(e and some fort, 200 do- 
nuestices of his choice and 25,000 rupees a month 
for his other cx])(!nses. His residcimeo was fixcnl at 
Ko])(vrgaum on the CodaM'ari (Art XI). The Eng¬ 
lish agreed not to give any assistance to Raghu- 
nathiao, or any subject or scervant of the Pesliwa, 
who was causing disturban(e(*s or rebellion in the 
Maratha dominions (Art XII). 

Treaty of Purandar 
and After 

Col. Upton, while sending the relevant por¬ 
tions of th(5 treeaty to the Bombay Coveemment, 
tngod uj)on them to make their best efforts to bring 
round Raghoba to an acquiescence in the condi¬ 
tions stipulated for him.®® A similar letter was 
writhm by him to Col. K(^ating, which reached him 
on the 9th Marcli. On the 10th, Keating had a 

5,*^ The jjargiina.s of Cliikliali and Korial with the town of 
Variav, three villages of the pargana of Chorasi and the village of 
Batta Ganj wert^ to continue as pledges in the possession of the 
English till the samdff for the country of three lakhs were made 
over. 

54. Forrest : Sdeciions, Maratha Series, pj). 277-80. 

55. Ibid,, pp. 276-77. Col. Upton’s letter to Bombay, 2nd 
March, 1776. Tlie letter r€mched Bombay on the lOth March. 
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long conference with Raghoba, who declared to him 
that he would never accede to the terms stipulated 
for him by Col. Upton. Raghoba represented that 
it was on the basis of the known and the well ex¬ 
perienced faith of the English nation that he had 
entered into a solemn treaty and covenant with the 
Hon’ble (Company, whereby they were bound to 
punish his rebellious servants and to restore him 
liis just and lawful right, the government of the 
Maratha Empire. The stipulation secured by Col. 
Upton for him in the treaty was described by 
him as ‘neither more nor less than his receiving 
from his rebellious Ministers the j)altry sum of three 
lakhs per annum in consideration of his rein am- 
ing tluar discretional prisoner for the rest of his life.’ 
Evcai if the'. Com])any went back on its agreement 
made in the fac e of hesavem, ho wanted in no ease 
to aceej)t the? treaty and would appeal for justice to 
England. In the meantime, he would throw him¬ 
self on the prote(^tion of the Rritish nation in full 
confidence of reciciving proper sujcport and main¬ 
tenance at Rroach, Surat or Bombay.®* The 
Bombay Covernmemt had, even before Keating’s 
Ic'itter of the 11th March reached them, decided to 
give an asylum to Raghoba.®^ In the meantime, 
Raghoba was busy writing letters to the King 
of England and to the Hon’ble Company. 

It was clear that the decision of the Bombay 
(Jovernment to grant an asylum to Raghoba was 
making it difficult for the terms of the treaty to be 
implemented by the Maratha States. The Peshwa, 
in his letter to the Supreme Covernment, sent 
through Col. Upton, referred to the express article 
of the treaty by which Raghoba had been excluded 
from the protection of the English, unless he lived 

56. Col. Keating’s letter k) Bombay Council, 11th March, 
1776. 

57. Bombay Consultations, 16th March, 1776. 
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in Kopergaon, and which had also stipulated that 
not one Englishman would afford him assistance. 
“Such a manner of regarding friendship and peace,” 
he had added, “was never before heard of.”^* “A 
p()a(!e had been concluded with the English,” 
wrote the Peshwa in a second letter, which came 
on the heels of the first, “that Raghunathrao 
might live entirely out of the way of family dis¬ 
putes and by no means make himself a jiarty there¬ 
in. Whfit is become of the peacje now? If the 
Covernor General and CouiumI of Bombay, who 
formerly espoused Raghunathrao, now carry him 
to Bombay, in what manner are the disputes of our 
family s(5ttled, while the cause of those disputes 
remains with the English ?” As long as Raghoba 
remained quiet and fixed in the pla(!e which had 
been assigned to him, tht! Peshwa assured the Eng¬ 
lish, the terms of tin; treaty would not be infringed 
by his gov(!rnment. As to the security of his lift!, 
that had already been guaranteed to him. The 
Ptisliwa further assured the English that if Raghoba 
was arrested in a battle-field his life would be 
secure.'’*' 

While Raghoba fretted and fumed and the 
Bombay Government was bursting with anger and 
impatience, and the Supreme Government tried 
ineffectually to put them within proper restraints, 
Purandar, the temporary capital of the Maratha 
state, was busy making preparations for a gala func¬ 
tion on the 19th June, 1776. Haripant Phadke had 
reached the city on the previous day, in good time 
to attend the function. A grand durbar was held 
on that day in a huge, open shamiana to which 
all the chiefs and stipendiaries of the Maratha 
State were invited and asked to swear allegiance 

58. The Peshwa’s letter was received by Col. Upton and 
forwarded to the Supremo Government along with his own 
letter of 8th April, 1776. 

59. Col. Upton’s letter of 8th April, 1776. 
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to the 25 month’s old Peshwa, pay him their 
humble obeisance and receive the customary pan 
leaf from his hands. For three hours, the cere¬ 
mony went on in an atmosphere of gaiety 
an<l splendour. Some of the (doscst followers 
of llaghoba, Manaji Phadke, Sakharam Hari and 
Sadashiva Ramchandra Rao, were also invited but 
they were separately received. Mudaji Bhonslc came 
all the way from Nagpur to attend the function. 
Sakharam Bapu addressc^d the gathering, recalling 
the services of the Pcshwa’s house to the state in 
grandiloquent terms and demanding from each 
fresh excirtions and renewed efforts in its present 
sore trial. The moment for making the appeal 
was both historically and psychologically of great 
importance. A hastily concluded, complicated 
and ambiguous treaty— ‘a patch-work of com¬ 
promise and not an agnicment heartily assented to 
by either party’*"— had just been signed with the 
most ambitious power in India, which stood sullen 
and ready to strike at the Maratha Empire from 
various directions. Sakharam Bapu’s was a call 
to the Maratha nation to stand united at this cri¬ 
tical moment of their history and face the danger 
with courage and determination. 


60. G. S. Sardesai, New History of the Marathas, Vol. 
Ill, Ch. 2, page 58. 
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RECRUDESCENCE OF WAR : BRITISH 
MOTIVES AND POLICIES 

Bombay^s Reactiom to the 
Treaty of Purandar 

Tho Bf)mbay Govcininu^nt’s reaction to the 
kirms of th(! Tro^aty of Pnraridar, particularly to 
the (ilauses (ioncerning Raglioba, was bitter. > Th(^y 
took further objection to the treaty depriving 
them of Jainbusar, Almood, Hansot, Ankleswar, 
Olpad and Versaul producing a revenue, which 
(!ould be (jollecited with very little difficulty and 
(ixpense, of at least 15 lakhs of rupees a year and 
to their being submitted to a further loss of 1,98,000 
ru])ecs a year, if they also had to restore (/hikhali, 
Korial, Variav and Batta, whicdi they had obtained 
from Fateh Singh Gaikwar. They implored the 
Supreme Government not to restore Salsette to 
the Marathas under any cinnimstances since the 
compensation offered was so very inadequate. 
Three times the value of the propo.sed exchange 
in the neighbourhood of Broach or anywhere else 
was not, in their opinion, enough equivalent for 
these islands, whose situation gave them advantage 
they could not nu'ct with in any other place. “In 
case of future differences with the Marathas,” 
which still seemed to occupy the entire attention 


1. “ It should soom from those letters,” wrote Col. Upton, 

referring to the letters he had received from Bombay Council, 
Col. Keating and the Field Committee of Bombay, “ that great 
terms were expected to bo gained for Raghunath Rao rather than 
peace was to be concluded between the Government of Bombay 
and the Maratha State for our neutrality,” (Col. Upton’s letter 
of 20th March, Surat Proceedings of 6th May 1776), 
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of the Bombay Goveimment, “they”, it was plea¬ 
ded, “will not only form an excellent and secure 
barrier to preseive this island fiv^in all insults, but 
we shall also have lesoun c's ol' grain and provi¬ 
sions within our own power and, in case of a war 
with Fi’ance or any other EuT’t>i)ean power, we 
shall have the giand advantage of keej)ing our mili¬ 
tary force compa(:t and shall bt; able at the shortest 
notice to withdraw a considerable number to re¬ 
inforce the garrison which could not be done from 
a more distant possession.” 

The Bombay Government, it was clear, seemed 
determined not to implement the treaty. In open 
defiance of the Supreme Government’s order they 
gave full protection to Raghoba and later hob¬ 
nobbed with the Pretender, two inveterate enemies 
of the Maratha state. Early in July, when Hari- 
pant arrived within twelve miles of Surat, he was 
surprised to find Raghoba (mcjamped with his army 
at a distance of four miles from Surat.^ It was 
clear that Raghoba could not have encamped 
there with his army without the knowledge of the 
English. Strong remonstraiKJCS having been made 
in the matter, Raghoba’s army was disbanded. 
But he continued to hold regular conferences with 
Col. Keating. When the Bombay Government’s 
attention was drawn to this, they pleaded that 
these conferences could not be of much military 
or political significance since Raghoba had de¬ 
cided to move to Bombay.* In a letter, dated the 
20th August, 1776, they apj)rised Col. Upton of 
their ‘determination at all events to keep posses¬ 
sion of Jambusar and such other of the late cessions 
as were not yet relinquished.< In view of the 


2. Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, 3nl July 1776. 

3. Ibid., 22iKi July 1776. Bombay Government’s letter of 
the 18th June. 

4. Ibid., 30th September 1776. Col. Upton’s letter of the 
28th August, together with Bombay Government’s letter of the 
20th August. 
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attitude adopted by Bombay, Col. Upton felt that 
his presence at Poona was no longer of much use. 
“It plainly appears,” Col. Upton wrote to the 
Supreme (Tovernment, “by the determined manner 
in which this letter from Bombay is worded that 
I can be of little service there in forwarding 
the conditions of the Treaty.”'^ By the beginn¬ 
ing of September, the Poona Government had 
practically carried out all their obligations.® The 
Bombay Government, however, was unbending in 
its attitude. This attitude on the part of the 
Bombay Government, togethei- with the shelter 
they gave to Raghoba’s vakeel as well as an agent 
of the Pretender and the rumours of their raising 
a thousand new sepoys, was bound to upset the 
Ministers. “The appearance of this, not-with-stand- 
ing the peace and friendship between the Sarkar 
and the- English Company,” wrote the Peshwa 
in a letter to Col. Ui)ton, “causes suspicions in the 
hearts of people who attond to appearances, and 
to what purpose are the conferences with the above 
vakeels, and keeping them there ?” “From all 
visible measures,” he continued, “1 am persuaded 
the Governor of Bombay is not pure in his friend¬ 
ship with our Sarkar."’’ 

Baghoba Colludes with 
the Portuguese 

Raghoba was, in the meantime, getting more 
and more restive. Informed by the chief of Sm-at 


6. Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, 30th September 
1776. Col. Upton’s letter of the 28th August. 

6. IbH., 14th October 1776. Col. Upton’s letter of the 
9th September. 

All that remained was : 

(a) to make over the country of three lakhs near Broach, 

(b) to produce the proof of the Peshwa’s right to the 

Gujrat country, and 

(c) to make a provision for the payment of 12 lakhs. 

7. Ibid., Appendix A, Peshwa’s letter to Col. Upton, 
received on the 7th September. 
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that the Home (Joveniment’s reply to Bombay 
Government’s nmionstrances in his favour could 
not be exp(icted behjrt^ Januaiy or h\‘bruary next 
year, he began to lose faith in gtdling support from 
the English. He felt that he was wasting his time 
at Surat. If he went out he (;ould expect to get 
help from some Maratha ehi('fs and p(;rhaps from 
Haidar Ali also, who, ho said, had promised acdi- 
vely to support him after the rains. Still another 
reason for his quitting Surat was, as he told the 
Chief’s interpreter, that on the Ministers refusing 
compliance with some part of the Tj-eaty on the 
ground that the English were protecting him at 
Surat, Col. Upton had asked him to be sent to 
Poona, an order the Bombay Government could 
not have refused in view of the supreme plenipo- 
t(mtiary jjowers of Col. U])ton.* On the 9th August, 
Raghoba left Surat, and proceeded towaz’ds the 
south.® Within a few days he had mustered 
a following of two or three thousand men and was 
in pos.session of a fort near Daman, a Portuguese 
settlement, and carrying on negotiations with the 
Portuguese.!® He had several meetings with them 
who had, in the meantime, crossed the river and 
encamped on its south side with army and artillery. 
Express letters had been sent to the Captain- 
General of Goa and Raghoba had sent lor his army 


8. Ibid., Raghoba’s letter to Bombay Government, 9th 
August 1776. 

9. Ibid., Letter from the Chief of Surat to Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment, 9th August 1776. The English ‘ proteetion ’ was 
proving irksome and galling to Raghoba. H(f too had been 
behaving in the most disgusting and filthy matmer. Once he 
abducted a Gujrati merchant’s daiighler at Surat, creating a 
great row. 

10. Instead of getting di.sgustwl .at Raghoba's double-faced 
treachery the Bombay Government merely lamented that more 
attention had not been paid to Raghoba in the last treaty. 
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from the Ghats.” The tone of the Bombay 
Government now became still more stiffened. 
In the middle of September 1776, in a letter to 
the Supreme Government, they depiecated the 
contradiction between the instructions they had 
received from the Home Government” and the 
treaty that the Calcuitta Government now 
tried to force upon thenu They took strong 
objection to Col. Ui)ton being shifted to Bombay, 
since it was likely to affect their prestige. They 
showed their determination to do everything in their 
power short of war to retain Salsette and its neigh¬ 
bouring islands.” The Bombay Government 
pleaded, with good logic but bad reason, that the 
best method of avoiding a war with the Marathas 
was to stand by the Treaty of Surat. The Minis¬ 
ters, they thought, would not continue in Poona 
many months longer. They were certain that as 
soon as the season opened Sadaba would get pos¬ 
session of the Government, more speciially as there 
was a prospect that he would be joined by Kaghoba. 
If this happened, they would no longer need the 
English assistance; and consecjuently the lattcu- 
would have no right to the posses-sions granted by 
the Treaty made with Raghoba, nor would the 
Ministers be in a position to give them anything. 
In view of the uncertainty of the political future 
of Poona, the best policy was ‘to retain every posses¬ 
sion they could,’ which they thought was consis¬ 
tent with the orders of the Home Government. 

-—Ibid., 2l8t October, 1776. Bombay Government’s letter 
of the 17th September. 

11. Ibid., Enclosure H., letter from Raghoba. 

12. General letter, dated 6th April 1776, in which the 
Directors expressed their approval of the treaty of Surat and 
directed that the territory obtained from Rtighoba was to be 
retained. 

13. Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, 21st October 

1776. 
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MORE VIOLATIONS OF THE TREATY 


Bombay's Continuous Violations 
of the Treaty 

The Bombay Government flouted, with im¬ 
punity, the conditions of peace. While the Pre¬ 
tender was being carried by Raghoji Angre to 
Poona, at the end of November, the Governor of 
Bombay sent two deputies asking for his release 
on the ground that he was proceeding to Bombay. 
This was in clear violation of all the treaties, includ¬ 
ing the latest, which had been signed with the 
Maratha Government, according to which neither 
of the contracting parties was to harbour or aid 
the rebels of the other and deserters were to be 
mutually delivered up. About a thousand of the 
Pretender’s adherents, after his final defeat on 
the 27th October, crossed a beach of the sea near 
Salsette and placed themselves and tlus ele})hant8, 
horses and baggage of their leader under the pro¬ 
tection of the fort of Salsette. When Bhiwarao 
Panshe arrived in pursuit of them to the nearest 
shore, Halsey, the Chief t)f Salsette, threatened to 
fire on the Peshwa’s forces. These incidents were 
certainly not in keeping with the professed friend¬ 
ship of the English with the Poona Government. 
Finally, at a time when the Poona Government 
thought that their domestic; disturbances were at 
an end—they had very recently fixed up a jagir 
of his own choice for Raghoba— Raghoba went 
to, and was received at Bombay, a conduct which 
Col. Upton thought to be ‘so obviously a breach of 
the late Treaty.’*® 

That the Bombay Government was not autho¬ 
rised to give protection, countenance or support 
to Raghoba in view of the Treaty of Purandar and 
the repeated and peremptory orders of the Supreme 


14. Ibid,^ 23rd December 1776. Madhavarao’s lett^er to 
Col. Upton received on 8th November 1776, 

16. Ibid,, 30th December 1776. 
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Council was a view whi(;h could not be challenged. 
By the treaty, a provision and a place of residence 
were assigned him, which provision was afterwards 
enlarged, and the place of lesidence changed, to 
make tlie matter more agreeable to him. By Col. 
Upton’s letters to them it appeared that the Minis¬ 
ters were determined to fulfil every article of the 
tr(!aty to the entire satisfaction of the English. 
“If we on our part continue to adhere to Raghoba, 
the declared enemy of the Maratha state,” Gordon 
warned on the 13th November, “an immediate 
war will be the consequence when their other 
affairs will permit, and, in the meantime, we may 
expect every interruption to trade and commerce.”^® 
On th(i Gth November, while forwarding the 
Ikrshwa’s protest at tlie Bombay Government 
harboui'ing Raghoba, Col. UjJton gave it as his 
o])iiiion that the Bombay Government was cer¬ 
tainly responsible for ‘infringement of the late 
triuity.’i" “What can be the meaning,” asked the 
I’eshwa, giving instances of Bombay’s giving 
support to Raghoba now and to the Pretender’s 
followers sometime back, “of giving habitation 
to the enemies of the Sarkar, causing the 
ruin of the Sarhafs dominions, constantly 
raising new seditions, and throwing my business 
into dis-order ?” To this moment, the Peshwa 
pointed out, no detraction from the treaty had 
occurred on his part. “Never was such improper 
(■ondu(!t as this heard or seen in chiefs of high rank.” 
“Mt^asures satisfactory to Raghunathrao had 
mmly bi^en concluded,” the Peshwa wrote de- 
ploringly, “and it was hoped that all the family 
disturbances would have been at an end, when 


16. Forrest, Selections : Maratha Series, p. 286. Gordon’s 
Minute, 23rd November 1776. 

17. Ibid., pp. 285-86, Col. Upton’s letter to, Bombay, 
19th November, 1776. 
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MOSTYN APPOINTED BRITISH RESIDENT AT POONA 


Raghunathrao, without notice or cause, took the 
road to Bombay. It is most extraordinary. Per¬ 
haps the Sarkar s enemies will say he went to 
Bombay, his life being in danger, but this 
was never the (!ase ; if any person thinks so, it 
is without foundation.” Despite all these grievances, 
they issued instructions, on the 1st Decern l)er, 
to the Maratha agents at Broach f(»r making over 
the country of three lakhs of ru])ees to th(' English. 
These included the parganas of Amod, Hansot and 
Desbarra. 

Danger Signals : Mostyn's Appointment 
as Resident 

A lighted mat(^h was thrown into the explo¬ 
sive atmosphere at Poona by tlu^ appointment of 
Mostyn as the British Residcmt at the Mamtha 
Court. The Ministers would have tolerated any¬ 
body but him. They had a strong suspicion that 
he was behind the attacik on Salsett(‘ or it had been 
made at his instigation. Perhaps this was not the 
case.i“ But his role during his stay at Poona had 
certairdy not been friendly. The Peshwa wrote 
to Col. Upton that he would receive any gentleman 
as Resident except Mostyn.^® The Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, however, was firm in its determination not 
to appoint anybody but Mostyn. 2 » The Poona 
Government once again yielded, and agreed to 


18. Foreign Department : Secret Proceedings, 30th Decem¬ 
ber 1776. Bombay Government’s letter to Col. UiJton, Srd 
January. 

19. “ Let them send a trusty person hero on the part of 
the Company. We do not fix upon him by name but exclu.sive of 
Mr. Mostyn every trusty person that the Council of Bombay 
shall send here will be treated as heretofore by the Sarkar. 
Only Mr. Mostyn must never be sent, as he is not acceptable 
to the Sarkar" (Peshwa’s letter to Col. Upton). 

20. Foreign Department : Secret Proceedings, 26tii February 

1776. Bombay Government’s letter t« Col. Upton, 13th .January 

1777. 
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accept him.** In order to give further satisfac¬ 
tion to the Bombay Government, the Poona Govern¬ 
ment ev(m offert'd fresh terms to Raghoba. They 
I)romised him jagir worth ten lakhs annually to be 
i’<*ekoned at Kamil, in litm of which the parganas 
ctf Dabhoi and Petlad and a few forts with the terri¬ 
tories attached to them, were to be immediately 
eonfeiT(Kl upon him and the balance was to be paid 
to him in ready money. Raghoba’s blank refusal 
of these terms was supported by the Bombay 
Government who thought they were ‘more spe¬ 
cious than solid’, and on the ground that no pro¬ 
vision had been made in them for the personal 
safety of Raghoba. 

I’he Bombay Government had, in the mean¬ 
time, taken forcjcd })f>ssession of Jambusar on the 
ground of the Poona Government’s failure to pay 
the promised six-monthly instalment of six lakhs 
in September 1776, and now wanted a military 
force to be maintained there. Their entire think¬ 
ing, in fact, was in terms of military preparations 
and military reinforcements. Their letters of this 
])eriod are full of reqiHJst for European troops to be 
augmented, of the difficulty of raising good sepoys 
in the Presidency, of the urgency of reinforcement 
of disciplined sepe)ys if Europeans could not be 
spared, and of the need for a superior fleet and a pro¬ 
per garrison in actual readiness at Bombay.** The 
likely danger from France governed apart of their 
thinking but only a part ; they were mainly attract¬ 
ed by the ‘confused and unsteady’ administration 
of Poona, the use they could make of Raghoba 
and the importance of tranquillity being restored 
to that empire and it being placed under ‘a govern¬ 
ment propitious to the Company.’ The Bombay 

21. Ibid., 7th April 1777. Bombay Government’s letter, 
1st February, 1777. 

22. Ibid., 26th January 1778. 
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ST. LUBIN AFFAIR 


Government was making persistent appt^als to the 
Supreme Government, to ‘perceive the bad consC' 
qucncesof their remaining any longer passive specta¬ 
tors of transactions in which the safety and welfare 
of the Company were so deeply concerned. 
Mostyn’s appointment at Poona came at a time 
when the atmosphere was sur-charged with emo¬ 
tion and became the signal for an endless dispute 
regarding the observan(*e of treaty b^nns. 

More Danger Signals : 

St. Lvhin Affair 

Almost simultaneously with Mostyn’s arrival 
at Poona, a Frenchman named St. Lubin, dexOar- 
ing himself an accredited agent of the Freru-h King, 
landed at Chaul, near Bombay, on 16th March, 1777, 
along with de Saunty and M. de Corcelle, He im¬ 
mediately sent de Saunty to Poona with a letter 
to Nana Phadnis expressing his impatience to see 
him and deliver the letters he had brought with him 
from the King and the Prime Minister of France. 
He set out from Chaul on the 11th April, and ar¬ 
rived at Poona. On the 25th, he had a meeting with 
the principal ministers. On the 8th May, he was 
formally received by the Peshwa, when he delivered 
the letters from the King and the Ministers of 
France.2* The politi(;al significance of the occa¬ 
sion could not be lost sight of.^s The receptioji 
given to St. Lubin was a grand affair—and a con¬ 
trast to the icy chill of the welcome that Mostyn 
had received a few days back. Sakharam Bapu 
and Nana Phadnis themselves had gone out of the 


23. Ibid., Bombay Government’s letter. 

24. Foreign Department : Secret Proceedings, 7tb April 
1777. Raoji’s letter to Nawab Wallajah. 

26. Ibid,, Raoji concluding that *Hhe French had till now 
remained perfectly quiet, but it appeared that they now desired 
to enter again into the affairs of this part.” 
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town walls to ivwMve St. Lubin. The public re- 
ccjjtion was followed by a number of private meet¬ 
ings. About tlui end of Juno he was alleged to 
have sent a circular hdter dij’eeded to every sub¬ 
ject of the King of France then residing at Poona 
j('(|uiring him to nn^et at the house; of Nana Phad- 
jiis to be witness to the^ eeaths take;n by the Minis¬ 
ters of the re;sp('etiv('s luitions r(;lative to a per¬ 
petual alliance; to be formeel be;twe;e‘n the King of 
h'lanee' and tlie; Meiratha State. According to 
rurnemrs tlu'n pievailing at Poona, the basis of the; 
agree'inent fonne'el was the' se;neling out t)f a body 
of troetps to assist Naiui against his e'nt;mic;s. 

All this give;s us a ve;ry e'le;{ir pie-ture ed’ the 
political atinos])he're that ])iewail(;el in India in the; 
e'arly siinirneT of 1777 A. 1). On 4th July 1770, 
tlu' Aiue'riean eolonie'S eef England had ele;clare;d 
their inde'])e;nele‘nee; anel starte;ei a war in which 
Franee suj)p(>rte'd them against England—(le;ne;ra] 
IJnrgoyne’s se'veTc ele'feat and complete surrende;r 
at tlio enel of 1777 was ye't a elistant evc;nt. It was 
nei weinder if somebody in France thought of c;x- 
})loiting the; se^ntinuiits of the PVe;nch (Government 
in the inatte'r of off-se'tting the English petition in 
Inelia. St. Lnlein, by all accounts, w'as a worth¬ 
less knave'. He was ele'scribe'd as ‘a man me)st 
unti'UKtwe)rthy,’ ‘a person capable of deceiving, 
misleaeling and be'traying any number of men.’ 
Every man that came out with him had experienc- 
eel this. But his ere'dentials were certainly true,26 

26. “ I had always understood, even in France,” wrote 

James Mad jeii, 3rd November, 1777, “ tliat some overtures 
transmitted to llu' Court of Franee from India had first given 
rise to the steps taken relative to alliance with the Marathas... 
Ev(mi in Jh)rd(‘aiix, it was mentioned, and generally believed, 
that he was do])uted by tlie French Ministry and was to form 
an alliance whiefi would rc'store the influence of France in this 
count ry, be the means of crushing the power of the English and 
giv(' rise to many commercial and other advantages to French 
nation,” Fonrst : Selections Maratha Series, p. 29L 
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ST. lubin’s credentials re-examined 


though he was exaggerating them, and had possibly 
secured them by fraud .27 As soon as he had reached 
(/haul, via Main and Mangalore, he had begun to 
assume to himself both in public and private all 
the state of an ambassador of the King of France ,28 

Fraud or Political FmcMc ? A Peep 
into the Political Atmosphere 

There seems to be litth^ doubt of 8t. Lubin 
having been officially deputed by tlu' French Minis¬ 
try to investigate the state of affairs in India, es¬ 
tablish contacts with the Maratha (^airt, with 
whom the relations of the English wc^re getting 
strained and to report on the possibilities of the 


27. It seems that he had introduced himself to the e.onfi- 
d(>nco of de Sardine as to Indian matters by a memorial 
he presented n'lative to this country. In this memorijvl, h('. 
had pretended to be at one time the generalissimo of Haidar 
Ali’s army and the main instrument of the treaty between him 
and the Marathas, and had dwelt on his particular intimacy with 
the Raja of the Marathfis. (The information was su])plie(l by 
William Farmer of tlie Bombay service, who happened to be 
in Poona at the time on personal reasons and availed of the 
(opportunity of ascertaining the views of tlie French, which he 
communicated to the Governor in a letter datc'd November 
11, 1777 and the letter being of public importanct^ was put 
upon the records, Forrest: Selections^ Maratha Series, pp. 
296-98). 

28. “His confidential Secretary, Mons. de Saunty, went 
ashore with written instructions relating to the points to be 
insisted on for his reception. He insisted that the Suloedar 
should send the officer next in rank to him with a letter of con¬ 
gratulation on his safe arrival, that the troops at Chaul should 
be under arms, and the Subedar at the head of them to receive 
him as he stepped out of the boat, that the fort should salute 
him with 21 guns, and an elephant and palanquin be ready 
to carry him to the place of his reception. All the points were 
complied with, except the palanquin and ck^phant; and he 
directed the commander of the ship U) salute him with 21 guns 
on his putting off, which W'as also complied wdth.’’ (J. Madjett 
to William Lewis). 
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French drawing some advantage out of the situa¬ 
tion.^9 S\ Lubin had been widely accepted by 
the French authorities in India. M. Picot at 
Mahi and M. llriancourt at Surat had acknowledg¬ 
ed him and answered his drafts, M. Briancourt 
going so far as to request from him the consulship of 
t'haul. M. de Behtombc disowned him as Ambassa¬ 
dor Extra-ordinaire from the King of France but 
took no efi’e(tual means to remove him. It 
was a known fa(‘t that St. Lubin sent by a French¬ 
man a despatch to Beh;ombe in July or August.®® 
Tlie deputation of Pastial de Saunty to Surat in 
order to be; sent to France also was a certainty.®^ 

The fact of his bringing some proposals from 
the French Government is confirnuxl by Indian 
sour(!Cs also. We find Sakharam Bapu himself 
acknowledging in a letter, dated the 20th October, 
1777, that he had met the Shrimant and delivered 
to him letters from the King of Franctc ‘on the sub- 
j('ct of strengthening and (ionfinning the ancient 
friendship whidi subsisted between the two nations.’ 
Nana’s exuberant zeal in welcoming St. Lubin as 
compared with his (xrolness towards Mostyn was 


29. “ Afier tlio striclcst scrutiny,” wrote .James Madjett, 
“ then? has never yet been the lea.st ground to doubt that in 
(Hinsecjnence of overtures from hence he has been sent out 
at l(‘iist to t?xamiiu! tlio state of affairs here, perhaps to make 
some definite agrednents and send his report as soon as possi¬ 
ble.” 

30. James Madjett’s information w^as that St. Lubin had 
sent home to France the most flattering accounts imagin¬ 
able of the success of his mission at Poona, of his 
having obtained the port of Chaul and great commercial 
advantages but, above all, of being in perfect harmony with 
Nana, who was in supreme command of the Maratha State. 

31. He had been seen at Briancourts, intending to proceed 
to France via Suez. An English ship, possibly “Barrington,” hav¬ 
ing refused him pas.sage, he had sailed, on about the 26th August, 
in a dingy bound for Muskat. From there he was to proceed to 
Grain on the Arab coast of the Gulf of Persia and from thence 
to Europe. {Proceedings of the Bombay Council), 
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MISPLACED CONFIDENCE IN FRENCH HELP 


}»erhaps not all calculate!! to creating an impres¬ 
sion on the English that if they did not faithfully 
carry out the terms of the treaty the Marathas 
would turn towards the French for help. Nana 
Phadnis seems to have been sincerely convinced, 
like Haidar Ali, that with the help of France he 
might be able to off-set the growing British aggres¬ 
sion in India. He certainly had no intention of 
breaking up relations with the English. On the 30th 
June, he wrote to Bombay and Calcutta re-affirm¬ 
ing the intention of the Poona Government to main¬ 
tain the existing friendly relations with the English 
intact.*^ But if the latter (jontinued to misbe¬ 
have, he thought, he could now dejxuid on the 
FrencJi for support.*3 “As soon as the present 
(domestic!) disturbances are quelled,” Nana wrote; 
to the Nizam, asking him to kec;p Zafruddaulah 
ready with an army, “the French troops will be 
called in and a most vigorous action will be taken 
against the (foreign) enemies.” There is also no 
doubt that some kind of understanding had been 
reached between St. Lubin and the Poona Minis¬ 
ters. Mostyn eonvc;yed to the Bombay Government 
a c!opy of what was purport<;d to be; an agreement 
between Nana and St. Lubin, according to which 
it was de(!ided that on suppression of Moroba’s bid 
for power (to which Nana had hinted in his letter 
to the Nizam) St. Lubin would (!al] forcics from 
his country and, in junction with the army of the 


32. Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. V, No. 982. 
Nana’s letter of 30th June, 1778. 

33. At Poona, there was a widospreafl belief, as a result 
of these dealings, that St. Lubin had promised that in eighteen 
months he would procure from Europe a respectable force of 
European tnrops. He had promised to raise tc^n thousand addi¬ 
tional sepoys and discipline them. The Ministers were openly 
discussing that their sepoys could now be disciplined under 
the direction of Europeans. (Maratha Sources). 
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Peshwa, ‘at:t in a most vigorous manner for which 
services a jagir shall be bestowed on him from the 
Peshwa’s Sarkar. But for the present he should 
remain quiet.’ “The opportunity for acting,” Nana 
was reported to have added, “will shortly present 
itself and the nation which adopted measures of 
injustice and by its influence protected many 
rebellious persons (the English) shall be properly 
dealt with.”** Mostyn, however did not mention 
Chaul or any other territory as having actually 
been ceded to the French by the Maratha Govern¬ 
ment. Nana did not seem to know, what Warren 
Hastings could so clearly see, that the English had 
‘nothing to fear from the ex(>rtions of a nation who 
have no sure footing in India and who must trans¬ 
port ('very soldier that they arc to bring into the 
fi(dd from a distant country acro.ss a wide ocean.’** 
Having lost their footing on the Indian soil and 
their naval superiority, and too mudi involved in 
Europcian commitments, the French had become 
incapable, aft('-r 1763, of rendering any decisive help 
to any Indian power against the English. In his 
(Tforts to create an impression on the English that 
he was 8e(!king “to fortify himself in” his g(jvern- 
ment, against his compcititors and against “them¬ 
selves ” by means of his connections with the 
Fremli,** Nana Phadnis clearly over-shot his mark. 
He little knew that the St. Lubin fraud, which he 
possibly wanted to use as a political finesse, would 
provide the English with an excellent pretext for 
i)reaking their recent tn'aty with the Maratha 
Stete, against which the Bombay Government 
had been chafing for a long time. 

34. Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. V. No. 1033, 
31st July, 1778. 

35. Ibid., No. 815. Letter to Mudaji Blioiisle, 12th 
February, 1778. 

36. Selections from State Papers, p. 298. 
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CALCUTTA SUGGESTS MODERATION 


Evolution of Calcutta Policies : 

From Peace to War 

As the iK^ws of Col. Upton having (concluded 
a treaty with the Marathas at Purandar n^ached 
Oknitta, tlie Supreme Government’s first reaction 
was that of complete acceptance. They immedia¬ 
tely withdrew the permission they had earlier 
grant(‘d to Bombay to give Raghoba a sanctuary,*'^ 
on the })lea that it was only related to the duration of 
ike negotiations and was ainu'd at getting a .suita- 
bl(' ])rovision for him, which had now been secured 
by the 11th Article of the Treaty. To the Bombay 
argunuint, advanc(!d in their letter of the 30t h March, 
that ‘Raghoba residing in one of the Company’s 
settlements would prove a most useful instrument 
in our hands for alarming their fears and the best 
sci(;urity for obsc^rving the j>eace’ they had reacted 
most violently. “If the use you mean to make of 
him as you say”, they wrote to Bombay, ‘‘to ren- 
di‘r him an useful instrument in your hands for 
alarming tlu^ fears of the Ministers, we are appre- 
h('nsiv(! that such an effect being producK^l in them 
must, of course, (‘xp<j.se the possessions of tlie Com- 
]iany to the danger of their being involved in a new 
war.” Tlu\y also disputed Bombay Government’s 
contention regarding Fateh Singh’s legal right to 
make cessions.^s On the letter of the Peshwa 
reaching them with Col. Ui)ton’s remarks, they 
adopted a more peremptory tone in their com¬ 
munication to Bombay. “The distrust and jea¬ 
lousy which you have raised in their minds,” they 
wrote on the 18th May, “cannot fail to work upon 
them and to prevent any cordial union between 
us and probably to produce more fatal consequen- 


37. In their letter of 18th Fcbniary, 1776. 

38. Foreign Department'. Secret Proceedings, 9th May 1776. 
Hupreme Government’s consolidated rc])ly to the Bombay 
Government’s letters of the 18th February and the 30th March. 
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ces, if tJic cause of them be not removed,^® They 
now directed the Bombay Government in the most 
clear words, in case Raghoba had not yet come to 
Bombay for refuge, on no account to receive him 
and, if he had already come, not to afford him ‘the 
least support, countenance or encouragement to 
continue there.They informed Col. Keating 
accordingly and asked him to communicate the 
whole thing to the Poona Ministers and “to ac(;om- 
pany the (communication with the most solemn 
assurances that we are determiiK^d never to give 
him (Raghoba) the Iccast assistance against the 
Maratha Governm(mt.”4i 

Early in July 177f), the Calcutta (lovcTninent 
again urged upon Bombay th(c necessity for a speedy 
(cornpliamce of the treaty^^, and asked Col. Upton 

39. Foreign Department : Secret Proceedings, 18tli May 
1770. Of all the mernb(?rs of the Supreme Government, Clavcr- 
ing was most outspoken. He condemned the Bombay Gov¬ 
ern rruent in th(? strongest terras as people “...who have presumed 
to violate a solemn peace in opposition to the known intentions 
of the Court of Directors, who in the face of an Act of Parliament 
gave orders to (‘ommence hostilities, who signed the treaty of 
Hurat and gave their sanction to that of Broach, concluded 
and guarantf^ed by Col. Keating, who evaded our orders to 
withdraw their troops into their garrison when Col. Upton was 
deputed to Poona, and still more, who furnished their cannon 
to carry on the sic^ge of Ahmedabad during the suspension of 
hostilities....’* He wanted peremptory orders to be sent to 
them to make Raghoba quit the Company’s settlements. “ They 
ought to know,” he wrote further, “ that a great nation is as 
jealous of its honour as it is of its right, that the receiving the 
pretender by any potentate in Europe was d(5emed in England 
to be equivalent to a declaration of war, and that if it were 
permitted to the dependent parts of any state not to acknowledge 
the conditions of a treaty or not to carry them into execution, 
a peace could never be established or maintained between one 
nation and another. 

40. Ibid., Letter to Bombay Government. 

41. Ihid.y Letter to Col. Keating. 

42. Ibid., Ist July 1776. Letter to Bombay. 
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to convey to the Poona Government ‘the strongest 
assurance of theii- wisli to maintain the peace es¬ 
tablished, to cultivate their friendship and to re¬ 
move every subject of doubt or distrust that may 
arise on either part.’^* On 30th December 
1776, the Supreme Goveinment wrote strongly to 
Bombay to explain their conduct regarding the 
Salsette Chief’s threatening fire on the Peshwa’s 
forces and giving shelter to about a thousand of 
the Pretender’s followers and of their sending de¬ 
puties to Raghoji Angre for demanding the Pre¬ 
tender’s person and, finally, of their sheltering Ra- 
ghoba at Bombay. They repeated to them ‘their 
most earnest and positive injunctions that they 
abstained not only from every act of hostility against 
the Maratha state but from every occasion which 
might tend to remsw the former brtsach between 
the two governments, exc(‘}>t in tlu' case of their 
being actually attacked by them. “It is our fixed 
determination,” they wrote* to Bombay, “that 
the peace which has l)een established shall not be 
broken by any act of us or our dependents.” They 
exhorted the Bombay Government to keesp ‘a good 
understanding’ with the Maratha Govennnent. 
Regarding Raghoba, their instiuctions wen^ that 
he was to be immediately handt'd back to the Poona 
Government.** 

Points of Outstanding 
Dispute 

The succeeding months witnessed a growing 
tension. Certain outstanding points of dispute 
between Bombay and Poona had not been settled. 
The ministerial party’s promise to cede to the Eng¬ 
lish a country of three lakhs had not been cjarried 
out due to the dispute over the meaning of the 
term jama kamil. Their promised contribution 

43. Ibid., 3rd July 1776. Letter to Col. Upton. 

44. Ibid., 30th December, 1776. L(*tter to Bombay Govern¬ 
ment. 
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of twelve lakhs towards covering the Company’s 
war expenses too had not been paid, though more 
than a year had passed by. Nor had they (jared to 
bring forward convimang proofs, as assured by 
them in the Treaty of Purandar, that the Gaikwar 
territories in Gujrat w(ire jagir-land, wliieli the 
Gaikwars had no right to alienate. William Taylor, 
Bombay Government’s agent in Calcutta, was all 
the time busy making strenuous efforts to change 
the mind of the Calcutta Government in favour 
of the Bombay stand. Besides pointing out the 
failure of the Poona Government to fulfil the terms 
of the treaty, he had compared the two treaties 
and pointed out that the Treaty of Purandar had 
given them territory worth lakhs only, whereas 
under the Treaty <jf Surat they had obtained ces¬ 
sions worth 23 lakhs, that it had failed to secure 
a lasting peace to the Karnatak and the Bombay 
Coast and that it had merely obtained for them a 
promise of 12 lakhs whereas under the priivious 
treaty and by actual possession of lands assigned 
for the purpose the Bombay Goveinment had 
secured the entire expenses of the war. Taylor 
had further tried to imi^ress on the Supremo 
Government that a war with the Maratha state was 
inevitable, since the latter were preparing for it and 
were only waiting for a suitable opportunity to 
launch upon it.^® These arguments were begin¬ 
ning to have some cTfect. Till the middle of August 
1777, however, the Calcutta Government did not 
seem to have made up its mind regarding a war 
with the Marathas, for we find the Governor 
General, in his instruetions of the 18th August, 
strongly objecting to the shelter given by the 
Bombay Government to Raghoba and pronouncing it 
‘a just cause for offence and jealousy to the Maratha 


45. Foreign DeparlmetU : Secret Proceedings, lOth July 
1777. 
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Government. 

Fear of Maratha AUktme with 
European Powers 

A definite change ran.e over the attitude of the 
Calcutta Govennnent by early November. The 
willingness of the Poona Govei’nment to relax their 
original demands and make assignments of lands 
in the neighbourhood of Broacih as a jagir for the 
subsistence of Raghoba, mistaken to be symbolic; 
of their weakness, an exaggerated notion of the 
internal dissensions in the Maratha State and, 
finally, the danger of its entering into a close alliance 
with the French, induced the Governor General to 
revive his efforts to secure Bassein, the most chei-i- 
shed aspiration of the Bombay (government, by 
persuasion, if possible, by a display of power, if 
necessary. If the Maiathas could part with terri¬ 
tory in the neighbourhood of Broach, pleaded the 
Governor General in a Minute he placed before the 
Supreme Council, in November 1777, why could they 
not be persuaded, with some tact and presence, back¬ 
ed by force, to surrender some territory near Bombay? 
It was true, the Governor General confessed, that 
till August last he had strongly urged upon the 
Bombay Government to fulfil all the terms of the 
treaty and to settle their quarrel with the Marathas. 

46. Raghoba had recently betm allowed a jagir near Jhansi, 
but hesitated to go there without the English guarantee. The 
Calcutta Government thought that the security provided 
by Tukoji Holkar and Mahadaji Sindhia should have been ade¬ 
quate enough to meet his objections to undertake a journey 
by land. On the other hand, if he preferrwl travelling 
by sea, they were prepared to arrange for him a ship fitted out 
and manned immediately under his orders and by persons of 
his own sect and supported by an English marine. If he rejected 
both, it was clear that he did not want to move away from 
Bombay and that his olqections were pretexts. In that case, 
the Bombay Government was positively to require Raghoba to 
quit the Company’s dejKindencies. {Ibid., Letter to 
Bombay, 18th Augiist, 1777). 
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But since then, information had reached them of 
‘new sources of uneasiness’—in the extraordinary 
countenance afforded by tlie Ministers to Chevalier 
St. Lubin, an agent of the Crown of France and 
Mr. Bolts, a declared represtmtative of the House 
of Austria^ ^—who had l)oth been received with 
marks of distinction which had never been shown 
to the English Resident. To remain longer in a 
state of supineness and indecision was likely to 
draw upon them ‘the reproach of sacrificing to a 
mere punctilio of office the care of those interests 
which had been in a special manner and under the 
most binding sanctions committed to their im¬ 
mediate trust, the maintenance of the peace and 
prosperity of the Company’s settlement in India. 

Crisis Over the Marathi State 
Deepens 

As the year 1777 drew to its end, the Maratha 
State app(!ared to lie in a better position to face 
the English (ihallenge. The task to which they 
had given their most earnest attention after the 
treaty of Purandar was that of subjugating the 
Pretender. The Pretender who had established 
himself strongly in the Konkan with an army of 
18000 men, consisting largely of Raghoba’s adhe¬ 
rents, and had succeeded in capturing the forts 
of Vijayadroog (Gheria) and Devagarh before the 
rains set in, was reported to be planning in August, 
in collusion with many of the Poona officials of 
North Konkan and Maratha sardars—Haripant 
Bhaskar Patwardhan, Ichhalkaranjikar, Vyan- 
katrao Ghorpade and others—a march upon 
Poona. He was totally defeated by the armies 


47 . William Bolts was a discharged servant of the English 
Company, who had persuaded the Austrian Government to 
revive the project of an Austrian East India Company and 
had secured a charter from the Empress Maria Thersa. 

48. Foreign DepartmerU: Secret Proceedings, 2nd November, 
1778. Governor General’s Minute. 
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of Mahadaji Sindhia and Bhivarao Panshe in a battle 
fought on the 27th Oct<jber and, after a thorough 
cross-exauiination at Poona, ex^^cuted on the 18th 
December. Having suppressed the Pretender’s 
revolt, the Poona Ministers set about refoiniing 
th(^ir internal administration. The entire work of 
revenue collection was re-organized and fresh taxa¬ 
tion was imposed. A more stern attitude was 
adopted in dealing with dissidents. On peace being 
concluded with the English, all the leading offi¬ 
cers of Raghoba’s army had returned to Poona. 
Some of them like Manaji Phakre, who had joined 
Raghoba purely on grounds of necessity, wore 
])ardoned, but others, like Sakharam Hari and Sada- 
shiva Ramchandra, who were, diiectly or indirectly, 
impli(*atcd in Narayanrao’s murder, were treated 
severely. Sakharam Hari, found guilty of spread¬ 
ing disaffection in the Poona army, was sent, with 
fettors on his legs, into the prison-house, where he 
spent the last three years of las life in great misery. 
The gardi leaders were hunted down. Raghoba’s 
wife, Anandibai, who had put up a resistance to 
the Ministerial armies besieging Dhar, was confined 
in the fort of Mandalesliwar. The Poona Govern¬ 
ment once more bestirred itself into activity in 
dealing with Haidar Ali’s depredations in the Gutti- 
Dliarwar area and the insurrections of the re¬ 
fractory chieftains in the south. 

But the more they exerted themselves the 
more they found themselves surrounded by fresh 
difficulties and more complicated problems. This 
was the inevitable outcome of circumstances in 
which the new government at Poona had been 
organised. There was no constitutional precedent 
for the pattern of govemmcint that the Barabhais 
had set up. Authority had devolved, for all prac¬ 
tical pur])osc‘S, into the hands of Nana Phadnis and 
Sakharam Bapu, who differed radically in their 
temperament and approach to problems. Moroba, 
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a cousin of Nana Phadnis, who had pronounced 
sympathies with Raghoba, felt that he was being 
deliberately excluded. In order to render him 
incapable of mischief, he was taken into the Council 
—the names of all three now beginning to appear on 
official papers. Mostyn found in Moroba a good 
tool for intrigue. He was able to convince him 
that only if Nana Phadnis could be overthrown 
the Marathas might escape the on-coming war with 
the English. The two formed a secret project for 
conciliating Raghoba and removing Nana from 
the ministry by confining him as a life-long 
prisoner. Early in December 1777, Lewis, Mostyn’s 
substitute at Poona, was called by Amritrao and 
told, supposedly on Moroba’s behalf, that Sakha- 
ram, Bachaba and Tukoji Holkar had all joined 
with him and were desirous of bringing Raghoba 
to Poona and wished to have the English join them. 
The best thing, Amritrao suggested, would be 
for the English to declare for him, in which case 
Moroba’s forces could go to Bombay and bring 
him to Poona with the assistance of the English. 
Lewis immediately fell in with the plotters and 
wrote letters to the Bombay Government exhort¬ 
ing them not to lose such a fine opportunity of 
exploiting the situation at Poona.<» 

Information having reached the Bombay 
Government, in the meantime, of the departure 
of de Saunty, charged with dispatches from St. 
Lubin, for Europe, they immediately resolved to 
give encouragement to the party formed in 
Raghoba’s favour. “It was an incontestable fact,” 
they wrote to Calcutta, on the basis of flimsiest 
of evidences, “that Nana Phadnis, the colleague 
with Sakharam Bapu in the administration, has 
been engaged in a negotiation with Mons. de Lubin, 


49. Ihid, 29th January, 1778, Lewis’s letter to Bombay 
Government, December 6, 1777. 
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and that some treaty or agreement has been con¬ 
cluded between them.” “If time were given to 
the French to take these measures and to supply 
Nana with a body of forces,” they argued, “they 
could expect nothing but a repetition of the scenes 
of wars and intrigues fonncrly acted on the coast 
of Coromandal, wliich would entirely be fatal to 
the influence of the English on the Bombay coast 
and might end in their total subversion.” “We 
have now a fair opportunity ofiered to us,” 
they continued “of averting those great evils without 
any breach on our part of the alliance with the 
Maratfia State, though it is observed the repeated 
violation committed by the other part would justify 
any measures we might take. If this opportunity 
is not lost, we shall have it in our power not only 
to accomplish the Company's views on this side of 
India in their fullest extent and in the most honour¬ 
able manner to them by restoring Kaghoba to his 
jvet rights^ but also to establish their influence so 
firmly in the Maratha Government as to prevent the 
possibility of their forming connections with the 
French, or any other European nations, to the pre¬ 
judice of the Company.”®® Early in January 
1778, in consequence of their decision to support 
the Moroba conspiracy, they asked Mostyn, who 
had been ailing in Bombay, to return to Poona 
and immediately to take up the question of 
chowkis having been placed on the English 
factory and restrictions laid upon his people, ‘make 
a remonstrance to the Darbar in the strongest 
terms', and to ‘demand from the Darbar and insist 
upon an answer in writing’, whether they actually 
wanted the English vakeel to leave Poona as Nana 
Phadnis was reported to have told Lewis, and tell 
them expressly that if they continued to treat the 


60. Bombay Proceedings, 10th December, 1777. Ths 
Bombay Government fabricated a very fascinating 
picture of their prospects. The Maratha chiefs in general, 
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English Resident with such indignity, they would 
consider it a breach of the treaty on their part and 
recall hirn.^i On the 10th January, Mostyn reach¬ 
ed Poona. ^2 On the 19th, long before they had recei¬ 
ved any reply to the letter they had written to the 
Peshwa, the Bombay Government resolved ^that 
nothing but a change in the present administration 
at Poona can secure the Comi)any from the dangers 
and bad consequences of an alliance between the 
French and the Marathas, and that there is no 
other method to avert the impending evils but the 
Company’s immediately taking a decisive part.’^® 

Calcutta Decides to start 
the War 

When the news of the developments at Poona 
reached Calcutta, the Governor General was filled 
with delight.fi^ He had already formulated a plan 


they wrote to the Supreme Government, were much difigustecl 
with Nana Phadnis, were jealous of his ambitious views 
and the whole body of people were much inclined in favour 
of Raghoba, from which there w^as the greatest reason to 
conclude he miglit be carried to Poona with little or no oppo¬ 
sition the moment it appear€*d he was supported by the 
Company. The presence of a British squadron, now daily 
expected, would not only add weight to their influence but 
enable them to spare a larger body of troops to join the 
forces of Sakharam to escort Raghoba to Poona. Tlu^y Avcire 
also well assured of Haidar Ali’s favourable disposition towards 
him, and of his readiness to afford him assistance if called ujion. 

51. Forrest: Selections, MaraiJut Serie ft, pp. 302-3. Bombay 
GovenimenPs letter of 3rd January 1778. 

52. Ihid., pp. 304-305, Mostyn’s letter to Bombay Council, 
Iflth Januaiy 1778. 

53. Jbid,y p. 306. Bombay Consultations, 19th January 1778. 

54. The country was already full of rumours of the 
English designs of placing Raghoba in power at the Poona 
(yourt. Haidar Ali wrote to the English Resident at Onore en¬ 
quiring from him whether the Company’s orders for assisting 
Raghunathrao had been received. He also wrote of the report 
he had heard that the Bombay Government was determined 
to prott'ct him to the utmost. (Foreign Department : Secret 
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for demanding 'the perpetual grant of the fort and 
district of Bassein to the East India Company in 
trust for Raghimathrao during his life-time and 
after his death to remain the entire property of 
the Company’, and other advantages. He was 
sorry that the plan prepared by him with so 
much of labour liad been rendered useless 
but hoped that 'the ])lan which Fortune 
had thrown into th(^ hands of the President and 
Council of Bombay shall be attended to with a 
better effect.’ He regarded the English as bound 
by the orders of the Court of Directors to give 
support to Raghoba as long as it was not in viola¬ 
tion of the treaty.jje accepted the Bombay 
(lovernment’s contention that the demand for 
British help being an application of ‘the ruling part 
of the administration of the Maratha State,’ in 
conducting Raghoba to Poona they could, in no 
sense, be accused of violating the treaty.The 


Procaedings, January 29, 1778, Translation of a letter from 
Haidar Ali to the Rosident of Oaore.) 

55. That the (valcutta Government was not warranted by the 
Home GovcirniTKuit’s instructions to support Raghoba was clear. 
In their letter of 5th February, 1777, the Court of Directors had 
expressed the opinion that an alliance originally with 
Raghoba would have been more for the honour and advantage 
of tlie Company and more likely to be lasting than that concluded 
at Poona. “// the conditions of the treaty of Poona have not 
been strictly fulfilled on the part of the M irathas, and if from 
any circumstances you shall deem it expedient, we shall have 
no objection to an alliance with Raghoba on the terms agreed 
upon between him and the Governor and (.Council of Bombay.** 
This (iould not be construed as a positive order. In another 
letter, despatched to Bombay on 4th July, 1777, the Court of 
Dirt^ctors had expressed ‘ some apprehension * that their taking 
Raghoba under their protection would be treatorl by the Marathas 
as a break of the treaty entered into Muth them by Col. Upton. 
While confessing that ‘ the treaty is not upon the whole so 
agreeable to us as we could wish * they were ‘resolved strictly 
to adhere to it.* (Oemral Letters from the Court of Directors), 

56. To interpret a conspiracy in which Moroba’s acquiescence 
had been secured, perhaps under false pretences, as a request 
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treaty of Purandar not binding them to take any 
part in the disputes of the Maratha State, they 
were further entitled, the Governor General argued, 
as compensation for the hazard and expense for 
their interposition and assistance, to certain other 
advantages, which might be obtained by negotia¬ 
tions. Certain targets were named.*^^ On Feb¬ 
ruary 2, 1778, Hastings’ proposals were finally 
discussed in the Supreme Council, opposed by 
Francis and Wheler, and carried by the Governor 
General’s casting vote.^s The decision to launch 

for help by ‘ the ruling part of the administration,* was a sheer 
travesty of facts. It was nothing more than a verbal message 
from someone connected with a man wlioso name liad been 
included in the Council for political reasons and who did not 
exercise any real influence Avluitsoevcr, and whi(;h pejrhaps might 
have had no other purpose but of discovering the intentions of 
the English with respec^t to Raghoba. It was impossible to 
think that Sakharam Bapu could be a party to any move to 
restore Raghoba to power and solicit help from Bombay. 

57. The following five ‘ modest * objectives were laid down 
as the price of tlieir help—(1) reasonable and practicable security 
for the personal safety of Raghoba, (ii) a specific sum of money 
for the Company’s military charges, (in) the fort and districts 
of Bassein to be ceded in perpetuity to the Company, (iv) addi¬ 
tional grant of territory adjacent to Bassein or to Bombay in 
exchange for Broach and the lands ceded to the Company by 
Fateh Singh Gaikwar and for the parganas of Hansot, Ahmood 
and Desborah, and (i?) consent of the Governor General and 
Council of Bengal to any European settlements on any of the 
maritim(‘. coasts of the Maratha dominions. A supplementary 
grant of ten lakhs was made to Bombay, in addition to their 
ordinary annual supply, for the support of their engagements in 
favour of Raghoba. Military assistance also was resolved to be 
sent to Bombay. 

58. It was Bar well who hud pointed out, during the course 
of discussion, that the scene that opened on the west side of 
India might engage them too far, if it was pursued to the utmost 
extent and prosecuted with spirit of conquest, but if confined 
to the simple objects of security to the English possessions and 
exclusion of the natural enemies of their government, there could 
be no objection to their becoming party to it and giving full sanc¬ 
tion to the Bombay Presidency in the plan they might adopt. 
Two objectives—aggression and defence—had, thus, been defined, 
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a war upon the biggest political power in India was, 
thus, finally, taken on that cold February morning. 
The Governor General was full of confidence. The 
Bombay sepoy corps was to be augmented. 
Troops were to be sent from Madras to Bombay. 
“The Presidency of Bengal,” the Governor 
General noted, “is and will be in a condition to 
assist Bombay abundantly with men and money 
to carry on the Maratha war.” According to the 
latest returns the forces of the Presidency were— 
Artillery 261, European Infantry 783, sepoys 
5,621, Irregulars 1231. These forces, he jubilantly 
pointed out, were ‘much larger than what Bengal 
had possessed at the Battle of Plassey, or when 
she was occupied in the defence of the province 
against the Shahzada, or the expedition under 
Col. Forde against Masaulipatam, or at the time of 
the struggle with Qasim Ali Khan.’ 

New Demands upon the Maratha 
State : A Criticism 

On 8th March 1778, the Calcutta Government 
advised Bombay to support Raghoba in his preten¬ 
sions to Peshwaship. On the 18th March they infor¬ 
med them regarding their decision to despatch a de¬ 
tachment of six of their best battalions to the assis¬ 
tance of Bombay. On the 23rd the Calcutta 
Government issued positive instructions to Bombay, 
asking them to make a number of demands upon 
the Maratha State and, in case the latter refused 
to carry them out, authorising them ‘to form a new 
alliance with Raghoba and to engage with him in 
any scheme which you shall deem expedient and 
safe for retrieving his affairs.’^® The demands 
included—(a) immediate possession of a country 


out of which the Supreme Government, for reasons of publicity, 
could have chosen only the former. 

69. Foreign Department : Secret Proceedings, 23rd March 
1778. Supremo Government’s letter to Bombay. 
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yielding a revenue of three lakhs, near or adjoining 
to Broaeh, eonfonnable to and in the manner pro¬ 
vided by the 5th artit'le of the treaty (b) im¬ 
mediate payment of the sum of twelve lakhs of 
rupees due by the 6th article of the treaty, or so 
much as still remained unpaid, after receiving whicdi 
they were to restore Jambusar, which they had 
retained as a guarantee ; and (c) the possession of 
the parganas of (Jhikhali and Korial, the town of 
Variav, and the three villages of the pargmui of 
Chorasi, whi<-h had been ceded to the Company by 
Fateh Singli Oaikwar, on the groimd tliat the mi¬ 
nisters had failed to produce ])roofs that Fateh 
Singh did not possess power or authoiity to make 
such cessions. In case the Bombay (Jovernment 
was satisfied of the veracity of its information, 
they were asked to make remonstrances against 
the countenance afforded by the Poona ministers 
to Chevalier Lubin, the engagements formed be¬ 
tween him and Nana Phadnis and the grant of 
the port of Chaul made to him or to the h’rench 
nation through him. 

It would be difficult to justify the demands 
that the Suju’cme Covernment was making upon 
the Maratha State. It is true that a number of 
points arising out of the treaty between the Eng¬ 
lish and the Marathas had still n'lnained unsettlcci. 
But the English had already taken a numbei’ ol' 
steps to indemnify tlKanselves for their su})|)osed 
losses. The dispute regarding the revenue of the 
parganm ceded near Broach riuilly involved a sum 
of 00,000 rup(^cs—the difference between tin? ‘es¬ 
timated’ and the actual nwenue—and was hardly 
worth going to war with the Maratha State, j)aiti- 


00. It >N'as left to the Bombay Government to determine 
whether Kamil Jama meant ^ complete ’ rent amounting to full 
three lakhs or it could be interpreted to stand for 2,10,000 
rupees, which was the Bombay Government’s estimate of the 
complete revenue. 
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cularly when they had ChikhaJi, Korial, Variav, ete. 
in their hands for security. On tlH> pi-omised 
amount of war expenses not tuniing up, the Eng¬ 
lish had captured the district of Janil)usar and 
were drawing upon its revenues. Regarding the 
third point, namely, Fateh Singli’s right to cede 
territories on his own account, the Supicnifi Oovern- 
ment was certainly hasty in reaching an affirma¬ 
tive conclusion. The language in which the de¬ 
mands were couched w'as ‘])crcinpt(ii v and hostile and 
never used but when a ru])turp is ])i('-dct(‘imined.’ 
Francis held that the evidema' on whicli it 
had been lesolvcd tf) send one-fourth f)f their 
whole military forces was ‘neither direct, noi’ au¬ 
thentic, nor material.’*’' But mor(^ objectionable 
than the demands, or the languagr; in which they 
were put, was the fact that the Bomljay (Jovern- 
ment, already itching foj‘ a war, was left with the 
sole ])ower of decicling wh(‘ther tlie trr'aty had 
been infringed by the Maiaitha Stat(' or not and 
of taking subsequent action.*’- It Mas certainly 
not advisable, as Francis poinb'd out in the dis¬ 
cussions, to giv(' such unlimited poM’cr to the Pre¬ 
sidency of Bombay. I’he ])cacc of Inilia, perhaps 
the fate of the British Empire in this part of the 
M'orld Mas involvaal in the (jucstions Mhich had 
been left to the exclusive jurisdiction of a govern¬ 
ment wliose one object Mais ‘to providt' a war with 
the Marathas’. In the meantime, the Moroba 

61. Forcif/n Df’parimrnt ' Hemt Procf rdiNfj.s. 27th April 
1778, Fraiipis’ JVliniite, lipgai’ciin^ the idpa ol a Firncli (^stal>- 
lisliineiit in the Maratlia Fin])ire, FranciH wrote: “ Such estab¬ 
lishment, however, has uot yet been graiiU*<l them nor would it 
ever if good faith on our part werx' present(‘d to t he Marathas. 
Tlu\y can hav<^ no motive for introtlm ing the French into the 
country, but to protect themselves against that spirit of ccuiquest 
which prevails in our councils and which they see is never to bo 
satisfied.” 

62. “I presume ”, wrote Francis, there cannot be a doubt 
in th(‘. heart of any of us of the use they w ill immediately make 
of this extraordinary power.” 
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affair, in which the Bombay Government had 
pinned all their hopes, was quietly petering out. 

Moroba had engineered the revolution with 
great skill. The time selected was quite oppor¬ 
tune. The main Maratha army under Haripant 
Phadke and the Patwardhans was engaged in the 
Karnatak. Mahadaji, the staunchest ally of the 
Barabhais, was campaigning in the Kolhapur 
region. Nana had left Poona for Purandar. 
Sakharam Bapu also had left Saswad for Purandar. 
An army of 7 or 8 thousand belonging to 
Appa Balwant and Bajipant Anna Joshi had been 
collected at Poona for being despatched under 
Tukoji Holkar to the help of Haripant Phadke in 
the Karnatak. Moroba availed of this opportu¬ 
nity by establishing contact with Tukoji with the 
help of Naro Ganesh.®^ Bajaba Purandhare too 
came in. A number of other disgruntled officers 
of the state congregated round Moroba. The blue¬ 
print of the administrative changes laid down was 
as follows : Sawai Madhava Rao was to be ack¬ 
nowledged as the rightful Peshwa; till he came of 
age, Raghoba, in the capacity of his regent, was 
to look after the administration; Sakharam Bapu 
and Moroba were to act as the first and second mi¬ 
nisters of the state respectively; Nana was to be 
kept out of the administration and Tukoji Holkar 
was to be appointed as the supreme commander 
of the state forces, Moroba promising to give him 
as much jagir and as many forts as were in Maha- 
daji’s possession. Further details of the revolu¬ 
tion were settled in a meeting, on the 22nd March, 
that took place between Moroba and Tukoji at 


63. An agreement for close and intimate inter-dependence 
had recently (on 15th January 1778) been signedbetween Nana 
and Mahadaji, by which the latter’s power and prestige in the 
Poona administration had very much increased. Tukoji was 
naturally jealous of the growing power of Mahadaji, and Moroba 
tactfully exploited his sentiments to his full advantage. 
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Wafgam. Chinto Vithal, Bajaba Purandhare, 
Gopal Naik Tamhnekar, Sadashiva Ramchandra 
and a number of other sardars with an army of 
about 16000 were prepared to march from there 
to Poona. Despatching Pandurang Rao of Bara- 
mati for escorting Raghoba to Poona, Moroba re¬ 
turned to Poona on the 26th March. With the 
help of Tukoji’s army he replaced Nana’s chow- 
kies with his own, and received the insignia of 
diwanship from the hands of Parvatibai, the 
eldest available member of the Peshwa’s family. 
Sakharam Bapu had, in the meantime, after con¬ 
sultations with Nana Phadnis, met Moroba at Poona 
and advised him to move with caution, and not to 
invite the English, till no other alternative had 
been left. This brief talk seemed to have pricked 
the bubble. An agreement was soon after signed 
between Moroba and Sakharam Bapu by which 
it was decided that the latter was to act as regent, 
Nana was to bo restored to the ministry, the admi¬ 
nistration was to be carried on as before and 
Raghoba was not to be brought back immedia¬ 
tely. Moroba and Sakharam Bapu then pro¬ 
ceeded to Purandar together, were joined by Chinto 
Vithal and Bajaba Purandhare on the way, met 
Nana on 3rd April, 1778, and all the five of them 
paid their respects and nazranu to the young Peshwa 
together.®* The threatening clouds of a big re¬ 
volution had, thus, produced nothing more than 
the slight drizzle of administrative re-setting, under 
which the Poona Executive was expanded so as 
to include three ministers instead of two, Moroba 
taking over the charge of the civil administration. 

Frustration of Bombay 
Hopes 

The long expected ‘revolution’ in favour of 
Moroba, broke out at Poona in a manner least 

64. Khare : Aitihasik Lekh Sangraha, Vol. VI, Nos. 2266, 
2275, 2293, 2299, 2325 and 2337. 
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expected by the English and highly frustrating to 
them. In early January hopes had dangled before 
the English that Moroba would depend entirely 
on their support. Till the middle of February, they 
had not lost hope of a permanent rupture between 
him and Nana. Nana’s efforts to patch up his quar¬ 
rels, between the 13th and the 18th February, at 
Purandar had failed and on the 19th February, Nana 
ordered a muster to be taken of all the troops about 
Poona. Moroba was expecting to be joined shortly 
by Tukoji Holkar and still persisted on Raghoba 
being brought into the Government. Mostyn 
even felt certain that in the event of a fight princi¬ 
pal officers of the state would join the former.®^ 
In great ex{)ectan(!y, the Bombay Government had 
kejit ready all the troops they could spare to ac¬ 
company Raghoba to Poona and every moment 
waited for the call. But all they received from 
Moroba was an agent signifying in general birins 
Moroba’s desire that no time should be lost in send¬ 
ing Raghoba to join his party, but witlumt making 
proposals of any kind either to him or them.*® It 
was highly disconcerting for the English to find 
that the ‘revolution’ had taken phuie without their 
assistance. Tluaa', was, however, a silver streak 
in an otherwise dark t^loud. Raghoba was 
still with them and, if the new party wanted them 
to give him uj), they could extrat^t advantageous 
t(>rms (!V(ni now.®^ The English were severely dis- 
ap])oint(!d in the Poona ‘revolution’. Their hopes 
from the (change in administration also proved a 
mirage. All that the now government coiuieded 
to them—to Mostyn in an open durbar, on the 17th 
Api’il—was a re-assurance they wislu^d to convey 


<>.'). Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, 15th April 1778. 
Mostyn’s letter to Supreme Government, 16th March. 

66. Ibid., 11th May 1778, Bombay Government’s letter of 
the 5th April. 

67. Ibid., Governor General’s Minute. 
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through him to the Governor General that they 
would scrupulously observe ‘the agreement for¬ 
merly made with him, that they were his sincere 
friends and wished to be of service to him and that 
they desired he would pay no attention to what 
any malic^ious persons might write to the contrary,’*** 
The Frencih agent, St. Lubin, remained undisturbed 
at the capital and two powerful armies, under 
Mahadaji and Haripant Phadke, were marching 
to the relief of Nana Phadnis.®* Was this the 
‘revolution’ Mostyn had been dreaming of for so 
long ? The new Durbar, after ‘a long and mys¬ 
terious silence’ with respect to their intentions 
regarding Raghoba, expressed their desire to send 
a dc^puty to him and wanted Mostyn to accom¬ 
pany him but did not give him the slightest inclina¬ 
tion about the nature of the proposals he was to 
(!arry. Moroba was informed to have told Tukoji 
Holkar that he did not intend bringing Raghoba 
before Dashera. Lewis himself had been told by 
several ])ersons that Moroba, by the advice of 
Sakharam Bapu, had laid asicle all thoughts of 
bringing Raghoba into government. He received, 
on the 29th April, a message from Bachaba Puran- 
dhare acejuainting him that Sakharam Bapu and 
Moroba had totally broken the agreement made 
with him and Holkar and were resolved that 
Raghoba should not come to Poona.^® 

Marathas and the 
French 

It should be stated in fairness to the Poona 
Government that they did everything in their power 
to remove the mistrust of the English regarding 
their connection with the French. Sakharam Pandit, 
in his letter to Col. Upton, July 17, 1777, while 

68. Ibid., 21at May 1778, Mostyn’s letter of the 19th April. 

69. Ibid., 11th June 1778, Bombay (loveriimc'iit’s letter 
of 2n(l May, 1778. 

79. Ibid., Mostyn’s letter of 12th May, 1778. 
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writing to him the particulars of St. Lubin’s visit, 
had assured him that ‘no interruption shall ever 
proceed from this Sarhar of the friendship which 
had been so fairly established between us.’ On the 
20th October, Sakharam Bapu, while informing 
Col. Upton that the departure of St. Lubin was 
delayed on account of rains having set in, once again 
assured him that ‘there will never be the least de¬ 
viation in this Government from the duties of the 
friendship established, but it will take deeper roots.’ 
A little later, more definite information reached 
Warren Hastings from no less a person than Mostyn, 
who would have never hesitated in sending to the 
Governor General even exaggerated accounts of the 
alliance if one had actually bmi established between 
the Fren(!h and the Marathas. On strictest en¬ 
quiry from the person whose job it was to draw out 
all smads, Mostyn was convinced, as he wrote 
to the Calcutta Government, on 24th January, 
1778, that no orders had been issued for granting 
the samd of Chaul to the French, nor did the Poona 
Government have any intention of the kind until 
they were convinced that the French would afford 
them ample assistance. On 3rd May, 1778, Moroba 
informed the Bombay Government that if the sole 
reason for the Supreme Govemmerit’s despatching of 
troops to Bombay was a fear of the French streng¬ 
thening their position on the Bombay coast with the 
help of the Marathas, he was prepared to give his 
despatches to St. Lubin, but he had naturally ex¬ 
pected that this would be followed by the British 
withdrawing the expedition. To this m definite 
reply was given. As a matter of fact, it was after 
this interview that the orders given by the Bombay 
Government on the 22nd April, asking Col. Leslie’s 
expedition to stop its march farther, were coun¬ 
termanded.^- Undeterred, the Poona Government 


71. Ibid., 22nd June, 1778. Jjewis’s report. 
72! Ibid., Col. Leslie’s letter of the 5th June. 
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finally despatched St. Lubin on the 20th May.^® On 
29th the Poona Government wrote specifically 
to Bombay, “We never arrived at a single agree¬ 
ment with St. Lubin. We never entered into any 
friendship with the French.There was, thus, no 
evidence to show that the Marathas had entered into 
any understanding with the French. The Governor 
General himself was not quite sure of it, as we gather 
from both his official and personal correspondence. 
While writing to the Nizam that he had ‘the most 
clear and undoubted proof’ of the Marathas having 
made a treaty with the French, he had added: ‘‘If, 
on the contrary, it is found that the report is falst^ 
and that the Marathas entertain no bad designs 
or that they have relinquished them, if they ever 
had any, we shall never act in any shape which may 
prove detrimental to theii’ affairs’’. The same uncer¬ 
tainty was expressed in the Governor General’s 
letter to Elliot. 

Poona Oovernmenfs Last 
Bid for Peace 

The Supreme Government’s letter of 23rd 
March, 1778, authorising the Bombay Government 
to take up the cause of Raghoba, to despatch an ulti¬ 
matum to the Maratha State and to launch upon a 
war against it, if their demands were not accepted, 
reached Bombay on the 3rd May. The immediate 
reaction of the Bombay Government was to decide 
to take off the restraint they had laid on the march 
of the troops from Kalpee and to order the com¬ 
manding officer to move forward.^® On 15th May, 

73. The Marathi records emphasise the part played by 
Mahadaji in persuading Moroba and others to do so as a gesture 
of their friendship and goodwill for the English. 

74. AitiJiasih Tippanen, Vol. I, No. 50. It seems that he 
lingered on at Poona for a few wet'ks longer, due to transport 
difficulties, and left Poona on 12th Jul}", 1778. In the beginning 
of August, he was at Kalyan. 

76. Forrest: Selections, Maratha Series, p. 317 . Bombay 
Consuitations of 3rd May, 1778. 
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1778, they drew up a number of resolutions which 
Mostyn was asked to submit to the Poona Govern¬ 
ment, in the form of demands. These demands were in 
the nature of an ultimatum in the sense that if ‘an 
immediate and (‘xplicit’answer in writing was not 
returned within foui’teen days, they were to consider 
any further (ivasion or (l('lay as a refusal and take 
measur(!s acaiordingly.^'* On the 4th June, Mostyn 
submitted his demands to the Poona Government, 
and demandt'd an exjilicit answer in writing, with 
tlie sicca of the Maratiia Government duly affixed, 
within a time limit of fourteen days.” The Poona 
I)url)ar, in re])ly, reiterated tluvir resolve to observe 
the ttains of the Treaty of Purandar most jnmc- 
tiliously. Th('y ]>romiH(Hl to enquire into the British 

7G. Even Mostyn hoBitiitt'd in submitting these deinands to 
the Poona (ilovernment and advised caution. He was afraiti that 
they would bo r(‘j(‘(!t(*d. If matters were not pressed so far he 
was yet hojiing t hat some agreement might lie made witli the 
Poona. Covernnu'nt. One r(‘sult of a final break u|) would be that 
Raghoba might lx* saddled with them as long as he lived. More¬ 
over, since ruins w(‘re approaching and no positive advice 
could be tak(‘n in the sliort time they liad at their disposal, a 
time limit of 14 days Mas mt^aningless. (Forrest: Self'Ctions^ Mn- 
ratha SericR, jip. ‘{21-22, Mostyn’s hdter to Bombay, 28th May 
1778). 4'h(> Bombay Oovernment, however, was inflexible and 

repeated their instructions to Mostyn for pressing the demands 
immediately. [Bornhay (Ummdtatiom of the 2nd June). 

77. Forvlijn JJcpartmmt : Secret Proceedings, 17th August, 
1778, Moslyn’s letter to the Ministers, 4th June. A couple of 
days eai liei’, on th(' 2nd June, the Peshwa, in his reply to Mostyn’s 
earlier nanonstrances on tlie 28t]i May, had given him in writing: 
‘'No agreement, has lieen (‘oncluded between him and this Durbar; 
neither sliall any be mad(* liereafter, and 1 never will hold with 
him, or his nation, any sort of friendship or permit the French 
ships to come into any of my ports, either for* trade or otherw ise. 
This will cont inue for so long as the Hon’ble Company and I 
remain in friendship. I have not any occasion to depend on 
the French nation.” (Bombay Proceedings of July 21, 1778, 
Peshvva’s letter of the 2nd June). No assurames could be more un¬ 
equivocal or conqihde. One wonders how far Mostyn was justified 
in j)lacing his ultimatum before the Poona Government after 
this lettei’ had been received by him. 
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allegation that there was a difference between 
the Kamil Jama and the present resources and, 
if it appeared on a just examination that the re¬ 
sources fell short of three lakhs, to hand them over 
villages from the pargana of Ankleswar to make 
up the difference. The proofs regarding Fateh 
Singh not possessing power or authority to make 
cessions from his territory having not been produced 
so far, they agreed to the English keeping the coun¬ 
try of 1^ lakhs given to them by Fateh Singh. St. 
Lubin had already been despatched. “No treaty 
is concluded with him nor will any be hereafter, 
so long as we are in friendship with you.”^* 

The Poona Government made one last desperate 
effort to avoid a rupture. They wrote to the Supreme 
Government of the futility of sending troops against 
them after they had despatched St. Lubin. They 
promised them that they would never do anything 
injurious to the Company’s intereats and requested 
them to withdraw their forces and prevent a breach 
in their friendship. They warned them against the 
machinations of the Bombay Government and assur¬ 
ed them that they proposed to bring Raghoba back 
to Poona at an early date and give him his due share 
in administration. They also wrote to the British 
Government in London asking them to send posi¬ 
tive orders both to Bengal and Madras prohibiting 
their despatching of forces at a time when they 
were bound by a treaty to the Maratha Govern¬ 
ment. Nothing, however, could restrain the English 
from a course of ceaseless aggression. Francis, in the 
internal (jouncils of the Supreme Government, utter¬ 
ed one final word of warning. He drew the atten¬ 
tion of the Governor General to the news of (general 
Burgonye’s surrender in America and asked ‘‘whe¬ 
ther the unfortunate event in America ought not 
to have a general influence upon our measures here, 


78. Bombay Proceedings, 2l8t July 1778. Peehwa’a letter. 
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whether this be a season for hazarding offensive 
operations of any kind, and whether politics and 
prudence do not plainly dictate to us that while 
the nation is so deeply engaged and pressed on one 
side, with everything to apprehend from the de¬ 
signs of France and Spain, on the other, we should 
stand on our defence and not weaken or divide 
the force on which the safety of Bengal may 
depends.’’'^® The Governor General, however, 
“refused to see any connection between events in 
America and Europe and the concerns of the Eng¬ 
lish in India.” “Much less can I agree,” wrote, 
“that with such superior advantages as we possess 
over every power which can oppose us we should 
act merely on the defensive.” “On. the contrary, 
if it be really true," he wrote further, ^^that the 
British arms and influence have suffered so severe a 
check in the western world it is the more incumbent on 
those who are charged with the interests of Great Britain 
in the east to exert themselves for the retrieval of the 
national Zoss.”®® With such determination on 
the part of the Governor General of the East India 
Company a war with the Maratha State certainly 
had become inevitable. 


79. Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, 22nd June, 
1778. 

80. Ibid., Governor General’s Minute. (Itdlies mine) 
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MILITARY AND DIPLOMATIC PRESSURE 
ON THE MARATHA STATE 

Mobilisation of 
Armies 

Having determined upon a policy of war against 
the Maratha State, the Calcutta Government began 
its military preparations. On 23rd February 1778, 
they issued orders for the formation of a detach¬ 
ment, consisting of six of their best battalions with 
their guns, and a Company of native artillery, with 
4 twelve-pounders and two howitzers, under Col. 
Leslie’s command and for its despatch to the assis¬ 
tance of Bombay.^ Col. Leslie, asked to proceed 
‘by the most convenient and practicable route to 
Bombay or any other place directed by the Bombay 
Government’, decided to proceed by the Bundel- 
khand route. The Supreme Government’s sugges¬ 
tion that they ‘judged the road through Bundel- 
khand and the province of Berar most eligible’ 
was permissive but not mandatory.The purpose 
with which they had suggested this route was to 
create a distraction for Mudaji Bhonsle and other 
northern chiefs and to disable them from going to 
the help of Nana Phadnis and Haripant Phadke 
and thus relieve the pressure upon the Malwa chiefs, 
Bachaba Purandhare and Tukoji Holkar, and set 
them at liberty to take what part they pleased in 
the support of Raghoba.* But while recommending 

1. Forrest: Selections, Maratha Series, p. 327. 

2. Foreign Department : Secret Proceedings, 6th April, 
1778. Instructions to Col. Leslie. 

3. Ibid, 
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the Bundelkhand route, the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment had cautioned Leslie, ‘to make it his first 
care to reconcile the chiefs of the country through 
which it may lie.’* On May 4, 1778, Col. Leslie 
received peremptory instructions from the Bombay 
Government asking him to expedite his march to 
Bombay, Mostyn adding a word of caution that he 
was to avoid, as much as lay in his power, giving 
any cause of complaint to the local chieftains. ‘ 
Col. Leslie’s own experience should have added 
weight to these warnings. His march from Kara 
to Kalpee was full of difficulties, the local ‘amils’ 
making it impossible for him to collect provision 
or obtain transport. At Kalpee, the Killedar re¬ 
fused the assistance of his boats or even to grant 
him free passage. His repeated applications to other 
killedars were similarly attended.® The Maratha 
sardars, Balaji and Gangadhar, hovered in the 
neighbouihood, with five thousand men each. On 
the 17th May, and again on the 19th, he received re¬ 
quests from these chiefs to cross the river Yamuna, 
sixteen kos higher up and proceed by the Jhansi 
route. The local chiefs also made persistent appeals 
to him to avoid the Bundelkhand route. Finally, 
the Baja of Berar urged upon him to take the 
route through his country and promised every 
aid he could require and also suggested that if ho 
marched straight to Narbada and from there through 
Burhanpur to Bombay, he would be able to avoid 
all serious opposition from the Maratha chieftains.^ 
Col. Leslie could not also have been oblivious of 
the urgency of his presence at Bombay. “A con- 
federa(!y so suddenly created,” he himself wrote, 
“must have support. The prosecution of the 


4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid., 2nd November 1778, Col. Leslie’s letter of the 
10th May. 

6. Ibid., Col. Leslie’s letter of the 16th May. 

7. Ibid., 2nd December, 1778, Raja of Berar’s letter. 
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intended destination of the detachment will effect 
this.” He also knew that it was necessary for him 
to cross the Narbada before the height of the rainy 
season overtook him. But, strangely enough, he 
quietly brushed aside all warnings, dissuasions 
and entreaties and reiterated his decision “that 
the detachment should immediately penetrate 
into Bundelkhand.” 

March through 
Bundelkhand 

Conditions in Bundelkhand were both chaotic 
and tempting. The Maratha rule sat lightly on 
the local chieftains. The Maratha sardars, Balaji 
and Gangadhar, evoked fear mixed with respect, 
but had hardly any dire(!t control over these chiefs. 
The sole work of the Maratha governors seems 
to have been to collect an uncertain tribute at irre¬ 
gular intervals. The chance to throw themselves 
on the support of some other power was not un¬ 
welcome to the local chieftains, though left to them¬ 
selves they were hardly miserable enough to congre¬ 
gate and appeal to that power for help and protection. 
Many of the petty statelets of Bundelkhand were 
further rent by internal dissensions.® It was, 
therefore, not surprising that no instantaneous 
opposition was offered to Col. Leslie. By the 30th 
May, he had received vakils from most of the local 
chieftains, all professing amity and friendship.® 


8. The case of Raja Animidh Singh, of Chhattarpur, the 
most important of the Bundelkhand chiefs, is a good sample. 
He was facing the opposition of his brother, Sarnet Singh, whom 
he had overthrown and who had recently been deserted by 
a number of Maratha troops that had recently supported 
him. A man in Sarnet Singh’s position was bound to look towards 
the English for support. Other similar disgnintled elements 
too could be expected to gather round the English commander. 

9. Raja Antjrudh Singh sent him two letters containing 
the most satisfactory declarations at the approach of the English 
army. Sarnet Singh made frantic efforts to win him over. Quman 
Singh and Khuman Singh sent secret agents. Even Balaji and 
Gangadhar kept a show of friendship. 
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But behind the professions of amity and friend¬ 
ship, at first stealthily and then openly, marched 
trouble. Leslie’s plan was not to halt even at Kalpee 
but to proceed from Kalpee down on the Srinagar- 
Chhatarpur road some twenty miles southwards 
and establish himself on the banks of the Betwa 
river with a view to place himself in an advanta¬ 
geous position to prosecute his march further and 
also to create an impression of his power on the 
local chiefs.i® On the 7th June, he received a letter 
from Dewaji, giving him clear indications of the 
severity of the coming storm, and conveying to 
him an impression that even the Bhonsle chief 
was in secret league with other chiefs of the coun¬ 
try to oppose his march, but this hardly created 
any impression on Leslie.*^ Undeterred, he march¬ 
ed from Kalpee to Jalalpur, where he received 
vakils from Anurudh Singh, Guman Singh, Khuman 
Singh, Sarnet Singh, Balaji and Gangadhar, the 
Raja of Datia and the Rana of Gohad .12 Khuman 
Singh’s vakil even agreed to join the English and 
enter with them into an offensive and defensive treaty 
on condition of their restoring to him part of the 
country wrested from his family by the father of 
Anurudh Singh. But, in the meantime, the Maratha 
leaders were not idle. 

Resistance by Local 
Chieftains 

While Col. Leslie was parleying with agents 
and deputies, Balaji was presiding over a congress 
at Srinagar—that was attended by Anurudh Singh’s 

10. Foreign Department : Secret Proceedings, 2nd March, 
1778. Col. Leslie’s letter of the 30th May. 

11. Ibid., Leslie’s letter of the 7th June. 

12. Col. Leslie’s impression on their departure was that “they 
parted to get everything in readiness to grant me an unmolested 
passage through their districts and every supply I might re¬ 
quire.” Ibid., Leslie’s letter of the 30th June. 
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diwan, Guman Singh and Khuman Singh in per¬ 
son, Gajasingh and Bisheshwar Pandit—and was 
exhorting them to assemble their forces and oppose 
Col. Leslie’s passage. From Srinagar, Balaji pro¬ 
ceeded, along with his troops, to Chhatarpur, the 
capital of Raja Anurudh Singh’s territories, where 
he succeeded in persuading the ministers of the 
young Raja to collect all their forces and oppose 
the English advance. The combined armies of 
Balaji and Anurudh Singh were soon to be joined 
by the forces of Guman Singh and Khuman Singh, 
Gajasingh and some free-booters. Gangadhar, who 
was working for the recapture of Kalpee was to join 
them as soon as his task was accomplished. Panna 
was put in a state of defence, and all their valuable 
effects sent to Kalinjar. The confederate army 
was to assemble on the banks of the Kaine river,i» 
near Rajgarh, and from there to march to Chhatar¬ 
pur, where a concerted attack was to be made on 
Col. Leslie’s forces. Leaving Jalalpur on the 17th 
June and halting at Belgaon, Chawrie, Raut and 
Kolhapur, Col. Leslie reached Srinagar on the 28th.“ 
His road to the south was blocked by 2000 horse, 
ready to fall on his luggage as soon as he passed 
and waiting to be joined by Khuman Singh. It 
was while he was at Srinagar that he received news 
of a part of his army under Col. Munro receiving 
a severe blow-involving the death of the leader at 
the hands of Gajasingh’s forces. Khuman Singh 
himself now encamped within two kos of Srinagar, 
with about a thousand horse and two or three thou¬ 
sand foot, Gangadhar was reported to have been 
advancing with above 800 men to join him and 
one of Balaji’s naih at Sagar with about a thousand 


13. Col. Leslie’s letter in the Secret Proceedings mentions 
Sone but it must clearly have been Kaine, near which Rajgarh 
is situated. 

14. Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, 2nd November 
178, Col. Leslie’s letter of the 30th June. 
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men was said to be on his way to join the whole 
army at Rajgarh. Col. Leslie found that all 
his movements were being rendered impossible. 
His draft and grazing cattle sent out for grazing 
were being cut down, harassed or carried by the 
enemy. 

Instead, however, of marching at full speed 
to Rajgarh and combating there the Maratha forces 
before they became too strong. Col. Leslie now 
planned a surprise attack at Mau, a fortress situated 
three kos west of Chhatarpur and then occnipied 
by the troops of Anurudh Singh.** The fort having 
been pierced through some breaches in the eastern 
wall, capitulated within a few hours. The im¬ 
mediate results of the victory wore both striking 
and useful. It thi’ew the local chiefs into a tem¬ 
porary confusion. The local inhabitants and 
banjaras came in with grain. Col. Leslie’s po¬ 
sition was further improved on his being joined by 
Munro’s detachment and Samet Singh. But in 
the meantime an internal crisis arose in his army, 
due to the officers retaining some valuable 
artit^les obtained in the pursuit of the enemy troops 
after the victory at Mau.*’ The detachment had 
hardly reached Chhatai’pur when, due to inces¬ 
sant rains and the swelling of nullahs, they found 
all movement practically impossible.*® 

The Resistance. Gathers 
Momentum 

While Col. Leslie was engrossed in these diffi¬ 
culties, the Maratha leaders, rallying back from 
the Mau mishap, were busy in organizing a most 
adroit piece of encircling campaign, with a view to 


15. Foreign Department : Secret Proceedings, 2nd Noveml)er 
1778, Col. Le8lie’.s letter of the 14th July. 

16. Ibid: 

17. /Wd., Col. Leslie’s letter of the 16th July. 

18. Ibid., Col. Leslie’s letter of the 7th August. 
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starving Col. Leslie’s forces into surrender. The first 
hurdle was organised at Rajgarh. Anurudh Singh was 
entrusted with the task of fortifying the place and 
asked to wait for Col. Leslie’s detachment to reach 
there on its Golganj-Panchamnagar route to Sugar. 
The Mau and the Golganj passes were to be effec¬ 
tively guarded. The rear was to be (rlosed in by 
an army moving from the Srinagar side.'® Making 
these arrangements, Balaji himscll moved some 
fourteen miles towards Sagar, in a south-westerly 
direction, and posted himself diiectly in Col. Leslie’s 
way near Panchamnagar wh('re ht; was ('xpeeted to 
cross the Sonar river. Two strong barricades 
were, thus, strongly entrenched in the way of Col. 
Leslie, one at Rajgarh and the other at Pancham¬ 
nagar. Leslie’s detachment, reaching Rajgarh 
on the 17th August and proceeding to encamp on the 
banks of the Kaine river, was checked in its ad¬ 
vance by a smart cannonade and fire oi musketry 
from the opposite bank of the river.®® All the 
attempts of Col. Leslie to cross the river by means 
of floats and punts failed due to Anurudh Singh’s 
troops keeping up a constant fire.®' The pros¬ 
pects before Col. Leslie were now the gloomiest.®* 
Col. Leslie’s communications from Calcnitta also 
appear to have been cut off by the people of Gajasingh 
and Khuman Singh. No letters had arrived from 

19. Ihid., Col. Leslie’s letter of the 14th July. 

20. lhid.,Co\. Leslie’s letter of the 18th August. 

21. Ibid., Col. Leslie’s letter of the 20th August. 

22. “ If I move forward by Golganj,” he wrote to the 
Governor General, “ the troops of Anurudh Singh will rccross 
the Kaine and take post at this place and Clihattarpur, if Sariiot 
Singh is not able to prevent them, and my supplies will run great 
hazard of being stopped, if Gnman Singh and Khuman Singh will 
not exert themselves, and I shall have to contest with the re¬ 
mainder of Anunidh Singh’s troops at Golganj under Pradhan 
Singh, And Balaji’s troops are in my front, and I can expect 
no supplies from that quarter.” {Ibid., Col. Leslie’s letter of the 
29th August). 
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Calcutta for a fortnight.®* And, as if to crown the 
whole series of misfortunes, heavy rains comm¬ 
enced on the 29th night, continuing on the 30th 
and the 31st, and raising the level of the river to 
a high degree. Till the 7th September, “nothing 
happened but incessant fall of rain,”®* On the 13th 
September, Col, Leslie wrote, “The incessant rains 
for many days past, and now falling in torrent and 
storm, forbid all possibility of my marching until 
they are over, and the rivers and nullahs (so 
much swelled) subside, as well as water which lies 
on the roads.”®® 

Leslie's Death : A Criticism 
of His Policy 

Five precious months had thus been wasted. 
“The reasons assigned by Col. Leslie” wrote the 
Governor General in a Minute, “for the delay 
of his march are various and appear to have changed 
according to circumstances.” Warren Hastings 
thought that “all the obstacles mentioned by Col, 
Leslie were merely ideal, or created by himself, 
such as might have been obviated or removed without 
any difficulty or danger to the troops.”®® The 
inordinate interest shown by (’ol. Leslie in the 
Bundeilkhand affairs, his colluding with Sarnet 
Singh against Anurudh Singh, his efforts to break 
away Guman Singh and Khuman Singh from Balaji, 
his design to form counter-alliances, all had created 
the impression that he wanted to reduce the whole 
of Bundelkhand and then triumphantly march 
against Poona. This put the local chiefs on their 
guard and set them about raising and disciplin¬ 
ing their forces. The situation created the leader 
and they found an energetic organiser, in Balaji. 
For once the Marathas and the Rajputs forgot 


23. Ibid., Col. Leslie’s letter of the 3rd September. 

24. Ibid., Col. Leslie’s letter of the 7th September. 

25. Ibid., Col. Leslie’s letter of the 13th September, 

26. Ibid., Governor General’s Minute. 
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their old quarrel and united in a common desire 
to oppose the English. If the kindly hand of Death 
had not removed Colonel Leslie, and if the keen 
judgment of the Supreme Government had not 
replaced him by a really capable man, there was 
danger for the whole English army under him to 
be smothered at Rajgarh, or Panchamnagar, or 
Sagar. Col. Leslie’s expedition through Bundel- 
khand has a twofold inportance in Indian history. 
Firstly, it was part of the first British land drive 
across the Indian subcontinent. Secondly, it put 
the Maratha strength to test and showed clearly 
that the Maratha state was not yet ripe for dis¬ 
solution. It ought to have been an eye-opener 
for the British. The Bundelkhand expedition of 
1778 is the First Anglo-Maratha War in mi¬ 
niature. There is the same needless offensive 
undertaken by the British, the futile effort to in¬ 
termediate in the domestic affairs of the Maratha 
State, the unholy conspiracy to wean away the sub¬ 
ordinate allies from loyal allegiance to the Maratha 
overlordship and the same tragic failure and ing¬ 
lorious retreat. The attitude of the Rajput chief¬ 
tains of Bundelkhand—their first indecasiveness 
and their subsequent quick response to Maratha 
leadership, like the attitude and policy shortly to 
be displayed by the different subordinate members 
of the Maratha confederacy, the Gaikwar, the 
Bhonsle, the Nizam, the Sindhia—clearly pointed 
out that the time for the destruction of the Maratha 
Empire had not yet come , that its roots had not 
yet completely lost their sap and vigour and that 
the days of British supremacy were yet distant. 

Goddard's March : Out of 
Bundelkhand 

On Col. Leslie’s death , on 3rd October 1778, 
the command ot the Bengal expedition was placed 
in the hands of Col. Goddard. Goddard was able 
to take the army out of the difficult position in 
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which it had been placed by Col. Leslie, and resume 
his march. His policy during this period, as dis- 
tinguished from that of Leslie, breathes a spirit of 
compromise rather than of conflict. On the 8th 
October, Goddard left Rajgarh. On the 11th morning, 
he arrived at Choky, intending to proceed the next 
day to Golganj on the road to Sagar through the 
territories o,i Balaji and hoping in a short time to 
reach the Narbada river .27 The same day he moved 
ten miles to the south of Chhatarpur, thus reaching 
very near the outskirts of Bundelkhand. At 
Balaji’s suggestion that he should avoid the Sagar 
route, as it was likely to bring about a consterna¬ 
tion in the capital city, he agreed to take a detour of 
six or seven kos and finally taking the high road 
leading to the Hoshangabad ghats,^^ He reached 
Bhopal about the 2()th November, and stayed there 
for a tew days, providing himself with a plentiful 
supply of grain.28 On December 2, 1778, the whole 
detachment crossed the Narbada. Goddard pro¬ 
posed to stay for a few days encamped on the south 
side of the river. He had to repair his war-ma¬ 
terial, particularly his artillery and gun-carriages, 
and give an occasion to the sick of his army to re¬ 
cover.*® He had also to replenish himself with 
provisions for a long and arduous journey ahead. 
Goddard found that the lovely spot where he was 
posted at that time—situated at a higher level, 
with a fine bracing climate, with a plentiful stream 


27. Ihid.y Goddard’s letter of the 11th October. 

2S. Ihid.y 16th November, 1778, Goddard’s letter of the 
22nd October. 

29, Ihid.y 7th January 1779, Goddard’s letter of the 25th 
November. The contribution of the Nawab’s friendliness to the 
ultimate success of Goddard’s expedition cannot be exaggerated, 
particularly in view of the fact that his hostility could have 
detained the detachment considerabl}^ and renderefi a material 
injury to the cause on which it was being despatched. [Ihid.y 
Goddard’s letter of the 1st December). 

30. Ibid.^ Goddard’s letter of the 5th December. 
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of clear water nearby and an easy supply of 
provisions from Hoshangabad city, and in close 
neighbourhood of the Berar territories—was an 
ideal place not only for the repairing of war materials 
and the recovery of the sick, but also for strengthen¬ 
ing diplomatic ties with neighbouring kingdoms. 

Attempts to Detach Berar ; 

Negotiations Opened 

While the English armies marched lethar¬ 
gically through the Satpura and the Vindhya tracts 
and the Bombay Government perfected its plans 
of unaided aggression against Poona, the Calcutta 
Government was busy making diplomatic efforts 
to detach the allies of the Peshwa from their alle¬ 
giance to him and thus weaken the Maratha state. 
With the Raja of Berar, their relations had been 
particularly close. As far back as in the administra¬ 
tion of Lord Clive an attempt had been made of 
establishing an allianee with him.®* No actual 
treaty was signed but the relations between the 
two became so close that a regular correspondence 
was kept up and jewels and elephants were occa¬ 
sionally sent by the English to the Bhonsle chief.®* 
In the latter part of the year 1773, Raghoji Bhonsle 
sent a vakil with letters containing great profes¬ 
sions of attachment, which induced the Governor 
General to open negotiations for a definite alliance. 
Raghoji’s murder at the hands of his brother snapped 
the whole plan, but Mudaji maintained friendly 
communications. Warren Hastings had not failed 
to exploit the rumour of Ram Raja’s death and had 
used the occasion in exciting the ambitions of Mudaji 
to aspire to the sovereign authority.®® In the mean¬ 
time, Ram Raja had actually died and though 

31. Foreign Department : Secret Proceedings, 7th July 1776. 
Governor General’s Minute. 

32. Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. V, No. 1696, 
September 14, 1779, Diwakar Pandit’s letter to Col. Goddard. 

33. Baja Shahu, the last of the Chhatrapatis had adopted 
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Mudaji had shown no inclination to claim the 
Chhatrapati’s gadi, letters from him as well as his 
diwan were full of sentiments of friendship and 
admiration for the English. They led Warren 
Hastings to entertain great hopes of forming an 
alliance with him, which could be useful in their 
conflict with the Poona Government. Warren 
Hastings was further encouraged to entertain such 
hopes by the apparent estrangement between him 
and the Poona Ministers. In the late Kaghoba 
affair, Mudaji had been notorious in his support of 
the unscnipulous aspirant for the Peshwaship, which 
had led the ministerial party at Poona to goad on 
the Nizam to an invasion of his country already too 
much distracted by the inteinecine quarrel between 
him and his brother. Mudaji had been forced, 
against his will, to patch up a humiliating peace 
with the Nizam. The English hoped that he would 
be only too glad to grasp the hand of friendship 
which they were extending to him and would fully 
exploit it for strengthening his position vis a vis 
the Poona Government. The English relied, 
above all, on the natural enmity which was bound 
to subsist between the Bhonsle chief and those 
who possessed the sovereign authority, irrespec¬ 
tive of the political situation, at Poona—‘the former 
looking to the recovery of their inalienable right, 
the latter jealous of the independency.’ This kind 
of reasoning led the English to believe that Mudaji 
was ‘by interest and inclination likely to join in 
an alliance with the English’ and if the latter could 
reassure him, by way of inducement, that he would 


Mudaji Bhonsle and seems to have designated him as his succes¬ 
sor. Due to Balaji’s machinations, he had been deprived of this 
chance and an infant, Rama Raja, had been installed under his 
tute’age. Raghoji, the father of Mudaji, compromised his 
son’s claims by acquiring a large tract of country and other 
advantages, and in all their public acts as well as in their 
whole correspondence with the English both Raghoji and Mudaji 
styled themselves as the vassals of Raja Shahu. 
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be supported by them in his pretensions to the so¬ 
vereign power and also in the recovery of those 
parts of his country which he had lost to Nizam 
Ali, there would remain no uoubt of his whole¬ 
hearted compliance. 

Advantages of Alliance 
with Berar 

A close alliance with Berar seemed to Warren 
Hastings a very effective counterj)art of a combi¬ 
nation of the Poona Government, the Nizam and 
the French, which seemed to him threatening the 
English possessions on the Bombay coast, in Awadh 
and even in Bengal. He knew that if a war had 
to be waged with the Maratha State, Col. Leslie’s 
force would be ‘too inconsiderable to engage single- 
handed in such a contest unless it could be support¬ 
ed by an ally equal in power or nearly equal to 
that of the Peshwa as to give their united strength 
a degree of superiority over the combination to 
which it would be opposed.’*^ An alliance with 
Berar could be useful from other points of view 
also. On the one hand, it would divert the atten¬ 
tion of the Poona Government and thus relieve 
their pressure upon Bombay ; on the other, it would 
create an excellent bulwark against any designs on 
the part of the Marathas to threaten the security 
of Bengal. It would inteipose, they calculated, 
a powerful barrier between them and the Maratha 
State. The Governor General visualised it 
to be ‘an alliance which might counter-balance 
and if properly employed might overthrow the pre¬ 
sent power of the Maratha State and give the Eng¬ 
lish a lasting ascendancy in their operation and 
forever dissipate all the designs which the French 
had at the time so wisely and hitherto imsuccess- 
fully concerted for their aggrandisement and the 


34. Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, 7th July 1778, 
Governor General’s Minute. 
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destruction of the English.’*^ The Supreme 
Government consequently appointed A. K. Elliott, 
a civil servant of the Company to carry on negotia¬ 
tions with Mudaji Bhonsle and gave him full powers 
to form a treaty of alliance between him and the 
Company.** The Bombay Government were in¬ 
structed to keep him informed of developments 
in their part of the country which might have a 
bearing on his negotiations. Mostyn was given 
similar instructions in regard to Poona affairs and 
Elliott, on his part, was to keep them both informed 
regarding the progress of his negotiations at Nagpur. 
Bombay, Poona and Nagpur were to be in close 
and quick communication with each other.® ^ But 
before Elliott could take up his work in right ear¬ 
nest he was seized, on 4th September, with a severe 
billions disorder attended with an inflammation of 
the liver,** and within a period of six weeks he 
expired.** On his death Goddard was asked to 
carry on the work.** 

Failure of Berar Negotiations : 

Reasons 

At Hoshangabad, Col. Goddard picked up 
the thread of negotiations with the Raja of Berar 


35. Ibid. 

36. Ibid., 7th July, 1778 ; Calendar of Persian Correspon¬ 
dence, Vol. V, No. 1003, Governor General’s letter to 
Mudaji Bhonsle, 11th July 1778. 

37. Col. Ijcslie was asked not to go farthur than Berar until 
Elliott had arrived at Nagpur and, in consultation with Mudaji 
Bhonsle, a (!ause of action had been determined. (Calendar 
of Persian Corresjwndence, Vol. V, Letter No. 1003, from 
Govemor Gcni^ral to Mudaji Bhonsle, July 11, 1778.) 

38. Foreign Deparlment : Secret Proceedings, 28th 
September, 1778, 

39. Ibid., 16th November 1778, Supreme Government to 
Goddard. 

40. Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. V, Letter No. 
1208, Governor General to Mudaji Bhonsle, November 23, 1778. 
The General’s instructions were identical with those formerly 
given to the late Mr. Elliott, and he had been invested with 
full powers to conduct the negotiations and conclude the alliance. 
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interrupted by Elliott’s death in October 1778. A 
representative of the Raja of Berar, Lala Jodh Rai 
waited upon him.^i Goddard broached the subject 
open to Jodh Rai, but found that the latter was not 
empowered to enter into the subject of the pro¬ 
posed treaty, his responsibility being merely that 
of arranging for Goddard’s march to Bombay 
and reconciling that step to the Peshwa and the 
Poona Ministers. He deputed Lt. Watherston to 
proceed to Nagpur and seek avenues for the es¬ 
tablishment of such a treaty with Bhonsle.<* 
Watherston reached Nagpur on the 18th December, 
and opened his negotiations for a treaty the next 
day. Watherston, in his meetings with the Raja 
and his advisers at Nagpur drew a graphic and 
tempting picture of the advantages of an English 
alliance, the distracted situation of Poona affairs 
and of the English army standing ready on his 
frontier to carry out his wishes, and ‘exhorted him in 
the warmest terms to reflect upon the opportu¬ 
nity that now prescribed itself and which might 
perhaps not so readily occur’ again. “It was, 
however,” he wrote in a letter to the Supreme 
Government, “of no avail and I can assure you, as 
you will plainly perceive by their letters now being 
written to you on the subject, that they are deter¬ 
mined not to take any active part whatever with 
our armies.”^® “My endeavours,” he wrote after the 
second day’s exhortations, “were, however, to no 
purpose, and he has assured me that he cannot 
undertake the busincss.”^^ The Watherston mis¬ 
sion, thus, appeared to be foredoomed to failure. 
The Bhonsle chief acknowledged that it might be 
possible to gain a victory over the Peshwa with the 


41. Foreign Departme/nt: Secret Proceedings, 7tli January, 
1779. Goddard’s letter of 5th December, 1778. 

42. Ibid., Ist January, 1779. Gwldard’s letter of the 5th 
January. 

43. Ibid., Watherstons’ letter of 19th December, 1778. 

44. Ibid,, Watherstons’ letter of 20th December, 1778. 
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help of the English arms, but he refused to go back 
upon the most solemn professions of allegiance 
which he had made to the Peshwa, and considered 
such a step contraiy to every consideration of pru¬ 
dence and policy. What ho seemed to have ob¬ 
jected to most was the English connection with 
Raghoba.<® He also differed from the slighting 
view which the English were taking of the Maratha 
strength. For the plan to succeed powerful allian¬ 
ces, a large treasure and numerous forces would 
be absolutely necessary. The English detach¬ 
ment was clearly unequal to such an enterprise. ^ The 
opinion at Nagpur was that twenty battalions and 
a thousand Europeans would be needed for such 
a work. It soon became clear, both from the tenor 
of the Watherston conversations as well as the Raja 
of Berar’s letters to the Supreme Government*® that 
Mudaji Bhonsle was disinclined to join Col. Goddard 
or to co-operate with him in any enterprise against 
the Poona Government.*’ At the same time the Raja 
of Berar, on condition that the English totally dis¬ 
carded Raghunathrao, agreed to mediate a peace 
between them and the Peshwa. The door for 
future negotiations was, thus, merely barred but 
not banged or bolted. 

Reaction on Goddard's 
Expedition 

The failure of the negotiations was bound to 
react unfavourably on the march of Goddard’s 
expedition. The Bhonsle Chief had not only ex¬ 
pressed his inability to enter into any action against 
the Poona Government but was tireless in his ex¬ 
hortations to the English to realize the strength of 


45. Ibid.y Watlierston’s letter of 24th December, 1778. 

46. Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. V, Letter No. 
1328, January 2, 1779, Mudaji Bhonsle to the Governor 
General, pp. 214-15, 

47. Foreign Department : Secret Proceedings, 21st December, 
1778. Wheler’s Minute. 
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the Poona Government and come to terms with 
them.*® Goddard’s army, nnder the circum¬ 
stances, was undoubtedly placed under great diffi¬ 
culties. “If he attempts to proceed,” wrote Francis 
in a scathing criticism of the policy of sending on an 
expeditio nwithout first making sure of the Raja 
of Berar’s attitude, “it must be into the mouths 
of danger. If he retreats it will reflect dishonour 
on our arms.”*® The situation, however, was not 
so bad as Francis had painted. Moreover, the ba¬ 
lance had been restored by the pressure the Bombay 
armies were exerting against Poona.*® Re-in- 
forcements from Europe were also on their way to 
Bombay and, relying on their early arrival, the 
Bombay Government had despatched a force, under 
the leadership of Carnac, Egerton and Mostyn, for 
eonducting Raghoba to Poona,which had already 
taken j)ossession of the fort of Balasore without 
opposition and had reaehed, with Raghoba’s forces, 
near the foot of the ghats .The Poona armies, conse¬ 
quently, W'ith their best generals, pre-occupied in Bo- 
reghat were, and the passage was clear for Goddard, 
to proceed at full speed towards Surat or Bombay. 
The Calcutta Government had, in the meantime, 
decided to strengthen Ct)l. Goddard’s detachment 
by further re-inforeements, consisting of two bat¬ 
talions of sepoys (numbering 1632 men), 60 barrels 
of musket ammunition, 4 barrels of flints, and trea¬ 
sure to the amount of rupees 50,000.*® On the news 


48. Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. V, Letter No. 
1.329, January 22, 1779, Mudaji Bhonsle to the Gkjvernor Gene¬ 
ral, page 275. Also, letter No. 1382, February 26, 1779, page 296. 

49. Foreign Department : Secret Proceedings, 11th January 
1779. Francis’s Minute. 

60. Bombay Proceedings,, 26th October, 1778. (Bombay 
Records). 

61. Ibid., 23rd November, 1778, Instructions to Col. Egerton. 

52. Foreign Department-, Secret Proceedings, let February 
1779. Bombay letters, December 12, 1773. 

53. Ibid., 28th December 1778, Governor General’s Minute. 
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of the failure of the Berar mission reaching the 
Supreme Government, they decided to stick to the 
Bombay treaty with Raghoba, and asked Goddard 
to proceed immediately towards Poona for the 
assistance of the Bombay forces.®* Goddard had 
already left Hoshangabad, after more than six 
weeks’ stay in its vicinity, on 16th January 1779, 
and had proceeded up to Sironj, where he received 
an injunction from the Select Committee that the 
change in the situation within the last two days 
(the letter was dated the 11th January) had rendered 
Col. Goddard’s march to Poona unnecessary and 
that he would be exposed to very great difficul¬ 
ties in his march to Surat or Broach. On the 30th 
January, Goddard reached Burhanpur.®* He had not 
yet received any clear news about the Wadgaon 
disaster but sensed, from the prevailing rumours, 
‘the continued silence and reserve’ of the Select 
Committee,®* the reference in their letters to ‘the 
great strength of the Ministerial party,’®^ and, 
finally, from the fact of their last letter, dated the 
19th January, having betm addressed from Kampoli, 
on the Bombay side of the gfuits,^^ that something 
untoward had happened and that the Bombay 
army was withdrawing. This was confirmed by 
a letter from Mudaji. In view of this check sus¬ 
tained by the Bombay Government, Goddard 
thought it all the more necessary for his forces to 
reach Bombay as early as possible since his pre¬ 
sence there w'as likely to redress the lost balance 
and might even prove the means of restoring the 
affairs of the settlement of Bombay. 


54. Ibid., 8t.h February, 1779. Supreme Government to 
Goddard. 

65. Ibid., 4th March 1779, Goddard’s letter, 2nd February. 

66. Ibid., March 11, 1779, Goddard’s letter, Februarj', 6. 

67. Ibid., Bombay letter, January 11, 1779. 

68. Ibid., Goddard’s letter, February 6, 1779, 
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The Bombay Army Ascends 
the Ghats 

The fate of the Bombay expedition, despatched 
under the triple command of Carnac, Egerton and 
Mostyn, to escalade the western ghats and announce 
Raghoba’s installation at Poona, may be briefly 
narrated here. The army commenced its opera¬ 
tions on 7th December 1778. Landing at Panvel, 
on the 8th morning, they started on their journey 
almost immediately and halting at Barwa, Chauk 
and Kalipore, reached Kampoli. On the 16th Decem¬ 
ber, while at Kampoli, they recseived an official 
copy of the commission and the instrindions meant 
for the Committee.'^9 On the same day, 16th De¬ 
cember, information reached the Committee of 
further preparations at Poona, of Sindhia and 
Holkar taking an oath to act with the Ministers, 
of Sindhia being deputed as the first to go against 
the troops and of Holkar being asked to help him 
in case he was defeated. Nana, it was reported, 
had already despatched Bhivarao Panshe and 
Ramchandra Ganesh with some guns to Talegaon. 
Quarrels had, in the meantime, broken out in the 
Committee. Col. Egerton protested against the 
powers given to the Committee as ‘repugnant to 
the military powers vested in him as Commander 
of the Forces of the Presidency of Bombay and now 
in the field.’®” This rendered the movement of 


59, Forrest: Selections, Maratha Series, pp. 346-349. Diary 
and Proceedings of John Cuniac, Col. Cha rles Egerton and Thomas 
Mostyn, Bombay Government’s letter of 5th December, 1778. 
Tlie instructions throw an interesting light on the Iioikjs and 
expectations of the Bombay Government. The Select Committee 
was 'convinced’ that their march to Poona—which they were 
Ih) make as expeditious as possibki—would be effected with 
^little difficulty or opposition,’ and had ‘ strong reason to believe 
that a very general disposition prevailed amongst the Maratha 
officers and people in favour of Raghoba and his pretensions’. 

60. Till a reply was received from Bombay on the 25th 
December, to the effect that in case a member was not able to 
attend a meeting of the Committee, full powers would be vested 
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the army exceedingly slow. As Camae eomplain- 
ed, within the first 25 days they had hardly co¬ 
vered as many rniles.®^ The Maratha prepara¬ 
tions, on the other hand, were being speeded up. 
The n)inist(Mial forces under the command of 
Bhivarao Panshe, Balji Pant Joshi and Ganesh 
Pant, consisting of 10,000 horse, 15 pieces of cannon 
and a large store, were now encamped at Wadgaon, 
6 miles from Talcgaon. Another Maratha army 
of 5000 had been deputed to cut off the communi¬ 
cations of the English army with Panvel. Nana 
Phadnis, Sakharam Bapu and Tukoji Holkar were 
reported to be in camp near Poona, with 5000 
horse. 

On the 20th December, at midnight, that being 
the ‘auspicious’ hour, Raghunathrao ascended the 
Boreghats. On the 22nd news was received of Capt. 
Stewart’s post at Khandala being attacked by a 
Maratha army. On the 23rd, Col. Egerton’s for¬ 
ces proceeded up the ghat to Khandala. On the 30th 
December, the troops mar(;hed from Khandala to 
Mount Snarl, on the 31st from Mount Snarl to Dun- 
gargaon plain, on the 4th January, from Dungar- 
gaon plain to Karla, where Captain Stewart®^ was 


and continued in the remaining two, all transactions were kept 
suspended. In the meantime, Mostyn, falling ill, had set out 
for Bombay, where he died on 1st January, 1779 at the age of 
48 years. The tablet in his memory at the Bombay Cathedral 
describes him as skilful in the politics of Hindustan,’ ‘of a 
cool disarming mind, ’ who ‘discharged his duty with diligence, 
firmness and integrity’, ‘a faithful servant of the East India 
Company, in private life—blessed with mildness and gentleness 
of manners, a cheerful composition, a benevolent master, a 
steady, sincere friend.’ 

61. Ibid,^ pp. 351-52. Committee’s Consultations, 20th 
December, 1778. Carnac’s Minute. 

62. Capt. Stewart, by his bravery, had won the admiration 
of even his adversaries. His valour, courage and skill in war 
wore long remembered in Maharashtra, and he is frequently 
referred to in Maratha chronicles by the popular nam© of ‘Ishtur 
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killed by a cannon shot, and on the 6th January, 
from Karla to Mondhurna plain. On the same day, 
6th January 1779, Col. Egerton, for reasons of 
health, handed over the command to Lt. Cockburn.** 
Lt. Col. Cay being wounded and having returned to 
Bombay and Capt. Stewart being killed and Col. 
Egerton no longer physusally capable of holding 
the command, the Committee appealed to the 
Bombay Government to supply them with as many 
officers of experience as could be spared from 
Bombay. Disappointment now began to over¬ 
take them. They had been presented with a flat¬ 
tering picture of the reception they would get at 
the top of the ghats, that immediately on the ap¬ 
pearance there of the standard of Raghunathrao, 
Holkar and many other chiefs of rank and respect 
would join him with a numerous body of horse 
and the objects of their commission would be ter¬ 
minated speedily. Instead of these respectable 
partisans none but a fe w mercenaries had so far 
joined them.®* On the 7th January, the army moved 
from Mondhurna plain to Carculla, on the 8th from 
Carculla to Wadgaon and on the 9th fromWadgaon 
to Talegaon. 

Disaster at Wadgaon 

Disappointment now began to give way to 
desperation. So far from any person of conse¬ 
quence having yet joined Raghoba, Holkar, the 


Phankde’ (Itiham-Smgraha: Aitihasik Charitrm, pp. 151-54). 
The Bombay records mention him as ‘a most active, gallant 
and judiciou'i soldier and possessed of the true military spirit.’ 

63. Col. Egerton started on the same day for Bombay, but 
on hearing that a party of the Maratha horse was in the road 
he returned to camp and resumed his seat at the Committee, 
but not the command. 

64. Committee’s Proceedings of 6th January, 1778. “ It 
appears to us, “ wrote Camac and Egerton, in great agitation, 
" that we are engaged in an indefinite scene of military operations, 
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only one from whom there appeared the least as- 
surance of support to his cause, was now in arms 
against them, joined with Sindhia and the other 
chiefs who were now before them with a large army. 
By now the technique of the Maratha resistance 
also was getting clearer to them.®^ Their tactics 
consisted o]F ‘burning the towns, ravaging the coun¬ 
try, harassing us and cutting off our supplies of 
provisions.’®® On the heights of the Boreghat, 
the whole plan of establishing Raghoba in the 
Government of Poona now appeared to them as 
‘impracticable and without any probability of 
success.’ They were convinced that so far from 
having any friends in the empire the whole 

without any roBources but our own, against the most respectable 
chiefs of the Maratha Empire, and against an enemy with whom 
wo c annot hope to bring matters to the only issue from which we 
can obtain reasonable assurance of success, viz. the trial of arms.’* 

65. A study of the Committee’s Diary from this point of 
view would be highly interesting as well as revealing :— 

Sth Decemher: “ The inhabitants of Panvel had mostly deser* 
ted with their effects.” 

9th December: ** A village near the fort of Purbull (Prabal) 
deserted.” 

l\th December: “Arrived there (at Chauk) in the evening 
and found it almost deserted.” 

\2th December: “Kalipore chiefly deserted.” 

Vlth December: “At six in the evening arrived at Tope near 
the village of Hull, about 3 miles from Kampoli. The inhabitants 
of the village all fled. ” 

23rd December: “People having mostly deserted Poona.” 

6/7/ January: “ The mode adopted by the enemy of retiring 
before us, ajid ravaging the country.” 

9th January: “The burning of the large and populous town 
of Talegaon—and the general information we daily receive from 
all sides of their intended mode of procedure, viz^ by the des¬ 
truction of the country for harassing us and cutting us off from 
all supplies of provisions.” 

66. Committee’s Proceedings of 9th and 10th January 
1779. Letters to Bombay Government. 
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empire was in arms against Raghoba, and Holkar 
among the rest. They now thought of making 
‘immediate overtures of accommodation to Sindhia 
and to Holkar and Sakharam,’ as they could ‘see 
no alternative between this and an instant retreat 
to Khandala,’®7 The hope of getting any supplies 
in the country was receding further and further.*® 
On the 11th January, Raghoba informed the Com¬ 
mittee of his negotiations with Sindhia, whose 
vakils he was expecting shortly. The Committee, 
however, did not think ‘this uncertain ground’ to 
be sufficient to warrant any departure from their 
resolution to retreat.*® Col. Cockburn was con¬ 
sequently directed to march back the army the same 
night towards Khandala as expeditiously as pos¬ 
sible. 

At 11 P.M. on January 11, the army started 
its stealthy retreat towards Wadgam. The Ma- 
rathas, who had already got an inkling, attacked 
the advance guard, which had got detacdied from 
the main army, at 2 A. M. They were able to 
capture a great deal of baggage and camp 
equipage. At 4 A. M. the main body of 
the English army was attacked in the rear 
and both flanks. It was shortly after daylight 
that the Maratha attack became general. It con¬ 
tinued till 4 o’clock in the afternoon. On the 


67. Ibid. 

68. “ What ^rain the enemy could not carry off from the 
plunder of this place, “ wrote Carnac and Egcrton from Tale- 
gaon, “they have scattered in the streets and mixed with perni¬ 
cious seeds, so as to render it almost w'holly useless.” 
(Committee’s Proceedings of 10th January, Lt^ttcr to Bombay 
(Government). 

61). Committee’s Proceedings of 11th January, 1779. 

70. Ibid., Letter from Caniac and Egerton. 

71. At 5 o’clock in the afternoon of the 14th January, a 
note was received by the Select Committee, Bombaj', from Lt. 
Fraser, the officer in Command of the postj of Boreghat: “ Onr 
army is all cut to pieces.” {Bombay Proceedings of 14th 
January, 1779). 
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13th, a committee was held to deliberate matters 
relative to the making of overtures for the pea¬ 
ceable return of the army to Bombay.Raghoba 
had, in the meantime, decided, as a result of his 
talks with Sindhia’s vakils, to hand himself 
over to Sindhia next morning. On the 14th, 
Farmer was sent to the Maratha camp to propose 
an accommodation on the basis of Raghoba being 
handed over to Sindhia.’s Late in the evening. 
Farmer had a conference with Sindhia in which he 
was told by the latter that the English would have 
to settle a new treaty with the Maratha State, the 
one made by Col. Upton having been violated by the 
present invasion of their country.’^* Further re¬ 
treat had become impossible—the distance from 
Panvel was about 45 miles, in covering which they 
were likely to take at least 20 days. The English 
troops were already much harassed and dispirited 
on account of their retreat from Talegaon—Cock- 
burn was of opinion that they would not be able to 
stand another attack from the Maratha army. It 
was not the question of one or two attacks that they 
would have to sustain but of daily attacks. “Hu¬ 
manity must prompt some other method,” he plead¬ 
ed, “than an attempt to retire in the face of the 
whole strength of the Maratha empire with such 
a handful of men, who must in such a case be sac¬ 
rificed.The Committee now adopted a doublefaced 


72. “ No minutes taken, being in a severe cannonarle ami 
a nuinber of persons standing round.” (Committee’s Procee¬ 
dings of 13th January, 1779). 

73. Committee’s letter to Farmer, 14th January, 1779. 

74. “ They seem to feel themselves in that situation 
with respect to us,” Farmer wrote, with irritation, to the 
Committee, “ which the Turkish Vazier felt himself in with 
respect to Peter I at the time the Empress Catherine sent in 
her jewels to the Vazier. I dare not speak any plainer, but by 
their language you may judge what they think; in any situa¬ 
tion whatever they could not speak in a higher tone.” (Farmer’s 
second letter to the Committee). 

75. Committee’s Proceedings, 15th January, 1779. 
Cockbum’s Minute. 
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policy. They despatched Thomas Holmes to meet 
Sindhia with ‘full powers’ to settle with the Durbar 
for the peaceful return of the army to Bombay on 
such conditions as he may be able to obtain and at 
the same time wrote to Farmer to inform the Poona 
Durbar that they had no powers to enter into or 
to conclude any treaties, such powers being lodged 
with the Governor General and Council of Bengal, 
and allowed their letter to fall into Sindhials hands 

On the 15th night, Holmes reported his having 
‘settled matters with Mahadaji Sindhia and the rest 
of the Darhar' for the peaceable return of the army 
to Bombay. The terms, as the Committee con¬ 
fessed, were ‘humiliating in the highest degree.’ 
The treaty of Purandar was treated as cancelled 
and the relations between the English and the 


76. Th(i report sent to Calcutta was certainly devoid 
of all truth. ‘Tlie committee declared in writing’^ the Select 
Committee wrote, “in the most plain and positive manner that 
they had no autliority wiiatever to agree to, and that if they 
did make such an agreement, the Minister would be deceived. 
The Committee aft(?r that declaration, having no alternative, 
did subscribe a paper containing the above conditions.” “ Wo 
cannot admit,” they added, “ that an agreement made in 
such circumstances, and after such a previous declaration, is of 
any validity”. These statements, as Draper pointed out in a 
minute of dissent, were ‘evidently partial and fallacious,’ Drajier 
added that he would be truly concerned if the Governor General 
and Council found it incumbent on them to relinquish such a 
princely annual revenue in consequence of so very shameful 
and scandalous a treaty as that concluded with Mahadaji Sindhia, 
yet he was thoroughly sensible of the strict regard due to such 
an act of public health, so formally pledged, especially by the 
delivery of hostages. All that he wanted w^as to “ heartily wish 
that the reference made to the Governor General and Council 
had been persisted in by a fair and candid statement of facts.” 
(Bombay Proceedings, lltii February, 1779, Draper’s Minute). It is 
surprising that Forrest did not think it necessary to include this 
important document in his Sekctions, nor is it recorded in the 
Secret Proceedings of the Foreign Department. The author 
came across it in the Bombay Record Office. 
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Maratha State were to be restored to the old posi¬ 
tion as it had stood under Madhavarao I. They 
were to giA'^e up the aid and cause of Raghoba and 
to afford him no protection, nor offer aid to the 
enemies of the Maratha Sarkar. The islands of 
Salsette and Uran, and the other islands and places 
at Jambusar, and the mahals of Broach, formerly 
belonging to the Maratha Sarkar and the Gaikwar, 
such as Chikhali etc. were to be given up. The 
English were also to undertake not to do any da¬ 
mage to the province of Antarvedi and Bundel- 
khand and to ask the English army from Calcutta, 
which was now at Hoshangabad, to rccross the 
Narbada and return to Calcutta. In a separate 
agreement signed between the English Committee 
and Mahadaji Sindhia, the former agreed to de¬ 
liver up to the latter, in return of his services in 
bringing about the above treaty between them and 
the Maratha Government, the fort of Broach with 
its government ‘in the same manner as the Moghals 
were holding it.’^^ Leaving Farmer and Stuart 
as hostages with Mahadaji for the performance of 
this agreement, the army left Wadgaon on the 17th 
January, and reached Thamsetta. On the 18th, it 
reached Khandala, and on the 19th down the ghat 
to Kampoli.^* On the 21st it rcturn<>d to Chauk. 
On the 22mi evening Carnac and Egerton were back 
in Bombay. On th(* 1st February, the Boral)ay Select 
Committee completely repudiated the treaty on the 
basis of Carnac and Egerton having had no autho¬ 
rity what-cver to form any treaty or engagement 
binding on the Company. 

Bombay Altitude after 
Wadgaon 

Th(^ Bombay Government, even after the ter¬ 
rible show’^-down at Wadgaon, appeared unabashed 


77. Forrest; Selections : Maratha Series, pp. 372-73. 
Text of the treaty. 

78. While at Kampoli, a letter was sent to Goddard asking 
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and umepentant. “The motives on which we de¬ 
termined on it (the expedition to Poona),” wrote the 
President in a Minute, “were certainly no weak 
ones. They have been felt, acknowledged and 
even pressed on us both by the Governor General 
and Council and, within these few days, by the 
Hon’ble the Select Committee in their despatch of 
the 31st August.” In view of the recent disaster 
and the subsequent Maratha aggressiveness, the 
Governor pleaded, it had become necessary to 
thrash out their policy towards the Marathas afresh. 
The Marathas, he represented, seemed determined 
to strip them of everything they were in posses¬ 
sion of, to the very edge of their island, and were 
assembling troops in the neighbourhood of Karanja 
and Salsette, with a view to invading these islands 
if they were not peaceably yielded to them together 
with all the other cessions stipulated for in the 
Convention of Wadgaon. A war with the Marathas 
appeared inevitable. “Whatever is to follow 
from the doubtful state we are now in with the 
Marathas, I think, we shall, thus, even with our 
present forces, be well prepared for a definite war 
with them—and prepared it is necessary we should 
be as early as possible.” They now set out to im¬ 
prove their military position. Col. Egerton and 
Lt. Col. Cockbum were removed and others, who 
had rendered meritorious service, promoted. They 
invited more, and better, officers from Calcutta, 
a tried, experienced and active officer of the rank 
of Colonel to take the command of the troops at 
the Bombay establishment, a major and 5 or 6 
captains of infantry. “Our troops would then, I 
think,” wrote the President, “be on a footing equal 
to any service that might be required of them.” 
But over and above military preparations, the 


him not to pay any heed to their earlier letter, which was written 
under pressure, and to march towards Surat instead of Poona. 
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Bombay Governor was also thinking of diplo¬ 
matic alignments, “Humiliating as the terms are 
to which our troops submitted,” he wrote further, 
“I am happy to say that I can still perceive we are 
not fallen wholly into contempt....The credit we 
yet possess must be employed and trial made what 
new friends it will procure us and what enemies 
it may detach from the confederacy we have drawn 
on us as the allies of Raghoba.” 

Search for New Allies : Sindhia 
and Gaihwar 

The Bombay Government, reviewing the situa¬ 
tion at Poona, concluded on the flimsiest evidence, 
that a change had taken place in the balance of 
political forces in the Maratha State. Holmes, 
during his stay at the Maratha camp had observ¬ 
ed that it was Sindhia who concerted and deter¬ 
mined on all affairs of importance, which were 
only referred to Nana for necessary forms of office, 
the sikha being affixed as a matter of course to 
every paper or despatch that Sindhia had once 
passed, and it was on the basis of this observation 
that the Bombay Government concluded that Nana 
had definitely lost power during the last few months 
and that the real power had passed into the hands 
of Sindhia. Mahadaji’s disposition towards the 
English and aversion for the French, it was pointed 
out gleefully, were only too well known.^» An al¬ 
liance between the English and Sindhia, the 


79. Holmes had brought first-hand information from the 
Maratha camp—verified by Maratha sources also—that Nana 
had been in favour of exacting the most vigorous 
terms whereas it was through Sindhians intervension that lenient 
terms had been obtained. It was owing to Mahadaji that the 
point of declaring the whole army as hostages was given up. 
Nana wanted articles for the surrender of Surat Castle and 
Fort Victoria and the payment of the expenses of the war 
to be added to the conditions of peace, but Mahadaji had stood 
against such conditions. It was at Mahadaji’s initiative that 
the proposal for excluding the French from all protection and 
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Bombay Governor argued, would be in the in¬ 
terests of both. A slight increase in the power 
of the English on the Bombay coast could not 
be a matter of much concern to Sindhia. In fact, 
it would be useful to him in as much as it would 
keep Nana’s power in check. On the other hand, 
the English could never achieve anything against 
Poona imless they were supported by some Indian 
power above the ghats. “The support our posses¬ 
sion of the coast will afford to his authority at 
the Poona Durbar,” wrote the Governor of 
Bombay, “the little value to him of the countries 
we seek to acquire, the security an alliance with us 
will afford him from his most formidable neigli- 
hours, the obstacles that must forever prevent us 
from encroaching on his dominions or sovereignty, 
these all seem just and concurring arguments to 
dispose him to an alliance with the Company ad¬ 
vantageous to both powers.” 

The Bombay Government, consequently, de¬ 
cided to open negotiations with Sindhia with a 
view to winning him over. They began with making 
a distinction between the payment of the Durbar 
charges to be paid to Poona Durbar and to 
Mahadaji by paying the latter’s amount (41,000 
rupees) immediately. They also wrote, at the 
same time, a letter to Sindhia, in which they ack¬ 
nowledged the instances of his friendship, made 
him very frank offers of a return on their part, and 
explained to him that their army, when it passed the 
ghats, had no inimical designs against him. While 
trying to win over Sindhia, they did not want to 
neglect the other members of the Maratha confe¬ 
deracy. Among them, the Gaikwars came first. 
“Their new neighbourhood to our northern pos¬ 
sessions,” wrote the Governor of Bombay, “their 
discontent at the treatment they have received 


countenance in the Maratha Empire had been inserted in the 
treaty of Wadgaon. 
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from the Poona Government, the very advanta¬ 
geous offers formerly made by Fateh Singh for an 
alliance with the Company, their command of the 
country through which Col. Goddard’s march lies, 
their actual forces and distance from the centre 
of the empire which in these times must render them 
proportionally more imdependent, point them out 
to us as allies of the first consequence.” The 
Bombay Government did not think much of the 
scheme the Supreme Government had under¬ 
taken of inducing the unwilling Bhonsle chief to 
the pretensions of the Chhatrapati’s title, and 
wanted to ask the Governor General and Council 
“whether we might not better answer our views by 
supporting a foimidable chief like Mahadaji Sindhia, 
who has already acquired the actual possession 
of the Peshwa’s dominion, with all the authority 
of the office, who is backed with the resources of 
his own jagir, and has the person of Raghoba at 
his disposal to give a colour to lawful authority 
that he has assumed than by attempting to model 
the whole state anew and to place the rule of it in 
hands of t)ur choosing, a labour that is perhaps too 
arduous find the success certainly dubious. 

Disappointment in 
Sindhia 

The Bombay Government, however, soon began 
to get disappointed in its exjiectations from Sindhia. 
He had sent no reply to the very fine letter sent 
by them through Appaji. On the other hand, under 
letters dated the 2nd and 6th March, written in the 
name of the Durbar, he had demanded the several 
cessions stipulated for in the Convention of Wad- 
gaon. Under these circumstances, the Bombay 
Government thought that it was necessary for 
them to take some positive steps towards getting 

80. Bomtmj Proceedings, 19th February, 1779. President’s 
Miaute (Italics mine.) 
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out of the existing stalemate. “We must”, wrote 
the President, “either choose peace on the terms 
on which the enemy prescribe it or we must take 
our measures according to the actual state of war we 
are now in. While we resolve on neither, we sub¬ 
ject ourselves to inconveniences which threaten 
our affairs with total ruin and lose the only oppor¬ 
tunity that can present itself for putting ourselves 
in that forward and advantageous situation, which 
will enable us either to retrieve our affairs by an 
honourable peace or to prosecute the war with 
success.” Needless to say, they determined upon 
the latter course of action. War, it may be 
pointed out, had also become necessary in order 
to help them in solving the problem of financial 
distress. The running expenses of the Bengal 
detachment alone were more than the total amount 
of Bombay’s existing revenues. Till the end of 
October, on a modest estimate, the Bombay 
Government calculated, it would need at least 50 
lakhs, whereas all their resources put together 
would not yield them more than 20. It was, there¬ 
fore, ‘necessary to think of taking measures for this 
purpose before the distress we foresee arrives at 
such a height as to render our efforts ineffectual.’ 
There were yet 2 or 3 months of fair season. If 
this time be not employed, we know not when an¬ 
other such may occur.” 

Plan of a Campaign 
in Gujrat 

Earlier, on the 19th February, the President had 
suggested an alliance with Fateh Singh. On the 30th 
March, he came forward with a more elaborate plan 
of campaign in Gujrat. Goddard’s forces, which 
had, in the meantime, reached Surat were to be put 
to some use. It was suggested that their first object, 
in view of the financial stringencies of the Presi¬ 
dency, was to be that of securing the resoiuces. 
Colonel Goddard was to take possession of the 
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parganas of Olpad, Hansot, Aiikleswar, Desbara 
and Amod. This was expected to be a matter of no 
difficulty, the country being entirely open and 
unprotected. The persons of the Maratha collec¬ 
tors were to be secured at once, by which means 
they could be brought to account for the 
arrears and balances in their hands. Colonel 
Goddard was then to proceed with the reduction 
of the country south of the Tapti which, with Olpad, 
Hansot and Ankleswar, comprised the ancient 
dominion of Surat, known under the name of Surat- 
aihavisi. The revenues of the Poona Sarkar in this 
quarter being taken into their hands. Colonel 
Goddard was then to bring the two Ga^war bro¬ 
thers to a settlement with the Company on the 
condition of (i) securing to them their existing 
possessions in Gujrat independent of the Poona 
Government and (n) their engaging to support the 
English in the share now retained in that province 
by the Poona Government. The President wanted 
the parganas north of the Mahi belonging to the 
Poona Sarkar to be ceded to Gaikwars in exchange 
for their division of the country south of the Tapti 
and to exempt them from the payment of 27 lakhs, 
which they were so far paying to the Poona Sarkar 
—‘till such time at least as the Government should 
be settled and a final treaty of peace concluded.’ 
The details, however, were to be left to Goddard’s 
discretion, ‘observing always that we wish the 
general plan of the arrangement to he such as to con¬ 
ciliate the several powers to our interest and to detach 
them from that of the present administration at Poona' 

Goddard's Arrival on the 
West Coast 

Goddard had, in the meantime, covered the 
distance between Burhanpur and Surat, about 
300 miles, in twenty days and reached Surat, on the 
25th February. Goddard’s march was a classical 
example of speed and expedition. Within four 
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months ho had covered a distance of about a thou¬ 
sand miles, piercing the sub-continent of India 
like tearing open a bamboo in two pieces. This 
frantic military expedition, as a writer has describ¬ 
ed it, created a tremendous impression on the 
country powers regarding the strength of the Eng¬ 
lish.On being consulted on the Governor’s 
grandiose plan of conquests in Gujrat, Goddard 
said that his force was fully equal to the execution 
of the proposed service. Regarding its diplomatic 
implications, he was personally of the opinion that 
it was not likely to interfere with his negotiations 
with Berar if Mudaji were seriously inclined to the 
proposed alliance but, if he was not, it could afford 
him a pretext for breaking off the negotiations. 
He, therefore, thought it nc/cessary to receive the 
approval of the Supreme Government before the 
plan was actually launched. Goddard regarded 
Gujrat ‘as most valuable and tempting acquisi¬ 
tion to the Company on this side of India’ and wrote 
with a relish not only of its fertility and extent, 
its revenues and riches, but of ‘the ease with which a 
conquest might be made of it’ and the many ad¬ 
vantages such a conquest would load to. 

Negotiations with Poona : 

Calcutta Directives 

Goddard’s main responsibility, however, was 
that of making peace with the Maratlia State. On the 
30th May, Goddard received a communication from 
the Supreme Government, dated the 5th April, in¬ 
vesting him with full powers as their public minister 


81. Writing to Sullivan (1779), Hostings says that the 
precipitate and miserable enterprise of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency had blasted his political plans but that Goddard’s march 
had gained no trivial or spectacular adviihtages os it had shown 
the people of India the difference between the powers of the 
central government of the British nation in India and the public 
efforts of an inferior j)residency and had done far more than 
military actions to confirm British ascendancy (Glieg: Warrtn 
Bastings, Vol. II, p. 272.) 
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‘to treat with the Peshwa and the Ministers of the 
Maratha State for the renewal or the confirmation 
of the Treaty of Purandar, provided they will recede 
from the pretensions which they have acquired by 
the late engagements of Messrs Camac and Egerton, 
and will agree not to admit any French force to 
their dominions, nor allow that nation to form any 
establishment on the Maratha Court.’ “We look 
to the issue of that commission,” the Supreme 
Government wrote to Goddard, on June 14, 1779, 
“as our primary object and termination of all our 
political views on that side of India if he shall prove 
successful.” But if the Ministers rejected his pro¬ 
posals of peace and they were reduced to the ne¬ 
cessity of defending the rights and interests of the 
Company by an open war he was to be given a 
latitude of action under the instructions of the 
President and Select Committee of Bohibay to 
avail himself of the situation which fortune might 
present to him, and if a war was to be indispen¬ 
sably continued he was also authorised to adopt 
any part or whole of Mr. Hornby’s plan laid down 
in his Minute of the 30th March, 1779, or not at all, 
as he thought most advisable for promoting the 
distress of the enemy. The Bombay Plan envi¬ 
saged an English alliance with the Gaikwar of 
Baroda, which was to be but a prelude to an alliance 
with Mahadaji Sindhia, with whom Goddard was 
asked ‘to treat both on the subject of a separate 
and a secret agreement made with him by the 
Select Committee at Wargam and, in the event 
of a war, if he was disposed to English alliance, to 
enter into such engagements with him as he might 
judge to be for the advantage of the Company 
and not incompatible with any treaty before con¬ 
cluded.’ Negotiations with Mudaji Bhonsle were 
also to continue. Thus was the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment thinking in terms of a network of alliances with 
the subordinate allies of the Maratha Confederacy 
with a view ultimately to bringing down the entire 
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superstructure of tlie latter. Goddard’s task was 
not merely to redress the loss of military prestige 
but also to strengthen the ties of diplomatic re¬ 
lations. 

Final Breach with the 
Marathi State 

Before Goddard opened his negotiations with 
the Poona Government ‘an extraordinary and un¬ 
expected’ event took place. That was Raghoba’s 
escape, somewhere in the middle of May, 
from Mahadaji’s custody.^2 Raghoba fled towards 
Broach with all speed and wrote to Goddard asking 
him to take him under his protection. Goddard’s 
first reaction to Raghoba’s appeal for help was one 
of alarm. He felt that taking Raghoba under the 
English protection was likely to jeopardize his 
negotiations with the Poona Government, which was 
bound to count it as an act of hostility. But he soon 
collected courage and, temptation overcoming 
pason, concluded that ‘in the present state of affairs, 
it would be of the most important political advan¬ 
tage to get possession of the person of Raghoba’. 
He, therefore, consented to Raghoba’s solicita¬ 
tions and assured him that he would find a ready 

82. There is a strong impression that Raghoba's 'escape 
took place with Mahadaji’s connivance. A doubt of this nature 
was raised for the first time by the Government of Bombay, in 
a letter dated the 7th June 1779, in which they stated that the 
circumstances of his escape w'cre ‘unaccountable* and ‘had much 
the appearance of conniving on the part of Mahadaji Sindhia.* 
Goddard wrote five days later that Sindhia’s conduct during 
the affair had been ‘inexplicable’. It is difficult to jump from 
these stray doubts to Grant Duff’s categoric conclusion that 
“although no explanation tot)k place between Sindhia and 
Raghoba there is little doubt but the whole was Mahadaji’s 
contrivance.” (Grant Duff, History of the Marathas^ Vol. II, 
p. 105). The Marathi sources do not give any support to the 
idea, which appears to have been purely conjectural. 
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welcome in the English camp and complete per¬ 
sonal security from his enemies.*# 

On the 14th August, Lachhmanrao, the Maratha 
ambassador, mot Goddard, and placed before him 
proposals of a perpetual Anglo-Maratha alliance 
on behalf of the Poona Government. The nego¬ 
tiations seem to have started well. Goddard, fiill 
of deep suspicion of the Maratha statesmen, for 
once, seemed convinced that Nana actually wanted 
peace.®* But the curtain was suddenly pulled 
down on the peace negotiations. Lachhmanrao, 
after two interviews with Goddard, on August 17 
and 18, repaired to Poona, promising the English 
a reply within eight days. On the 28th October, Nil- 
kantha, whom Goddard had sent to Poona, re¬ 
turned with letters from the Peshwa and Nana. The 
Poona Government had suggested two conditions—• 
to serve as a basis for any future understanding 
between the English and the Marathas —Raghoba 
was to be delivered up, and Salsette was to bo 
returned to the Maratha Government. Goddard 
felt that he ‘could not, consistent with the Supreme 
Government’s instnictions, give his consent to either 
of those points’. Since they ‘involved conditions 
dishonourable and destructive to the interests of 
the Company,’ Goddard immediately decided to 
break off the negotiations. He even refused to carry 
out his government’s instruction regarding the 
opening of negotiations with Mahadaji Sindhia on 
the ground that such overtures, in the existing 
state of affairs, would be construed into a consciou- 
ness of inferiority.®* 


83. Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, July 8, 1779. 
Goddard’s letter, 6th June. 

84. Ibid., October 25, 1779, Goddard’s letter, August 16. 

86. Ibid., December 20, 1779, Goddard’s letter, Octo¬ 
ber 29. 
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There was nothing very unreasonable in the 
Maratha demands. It is difficult to understand 
why these conditions should have thrown Goddard 
into a mortal rage—unless we accept the view that 
he was bursting with impatience for a deadly grap¬ 
ple with the Maratha State. Nana was genuinely 
anxious for peace, and was keen to pursue his 
scheme of combating and throwing back the mi¬ 
litary strength of Haidar Ali. In his interview 
with Goddard Lachhmanrao had even hinted that 
they expected the English to assist them in this 
business. In August 1779, Goddard, thus, had 
an excellent opportunity of making a lasting settle¬ 
ment with the Maratha State on almost the same 
terms on which a treaty was made three years later. 
The Maratha-Mysore alliance, which brought down 
the powerful British Empire in India to the verge 
of a break-down could easily be made still-born, 
only if Goddard had a better understanding of the 
Maratha situation, psychology and shrewdness, 
and if he had only realised that a challenge to 
the Maratha power at that stage would serve to 
unite the various Maratha chiefs under the banner 
of the Poona Government rather than to disinteg¬ 
rate them.** 

Policy in Gujrat : Political and 
Diplomatic Implications 

The idea of launching an offensive on the 
Gujrat front was sound from military, diplomatic 


86. “We were never ambitious,” wrote Nana Phmlnis in a 
letter to Mahadaji six years later, “ to conquer the Company’s 
lands. We never did them any harm. It was they who deelared 
war against us and caused us heavy losses for six years. They 
have attempted to weaken the frame-work of our empire by 
trying to win over Gaikwar and Bhonsle, two pillars of our state. 
If we let them act as they wish, we shall only bring calamity 
on ourselves and subvert our empire.” (Quoted by Kincaid 
and Parasnis: A History of the Maratha People, Vol. Ill, p. 141.) 
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and political reasons. Gujrat was easy to con¬ 
quer. The Poona hold on the Gujrat territories 
was the slenderest. The relations between the 
Poona Government and the Gaikwars were es¬ 
tranged, ever since the days of Damaji Gaikwar, 
and Fateh Singh’s bitterness of feeling was clear even 
from the approaches he had made to the English 
as early as 1772. Being situated on the outflanks 
of the Maratha State and in the close proximity 
of Surat, which could serve as an excellent base 
of operations, it was easier for the English armies 
to reach there before military help could arrive 
from Poona. Besides being easy to conquer 
the dominions of the Gaikwars, which extended 
throughout Gujrat and reached southwards 
as far as Daman, were likely to be important 
from the point of view of military strategy. The 
chain of mountains which defended Poona from 
Bombay terminated in the Gujrat country through 
which an English army (!Ould easily penetrate by 
different routes into the heart of the Peshwa’s 
territories. Without control over Gujrat, an 
attempt on the citadel of the Maratha power was 
bound to be dangerous. With control over Gujrat, 
the English could penetrate and lay waste the whole 
Maratha country and, as they advanced forward, 
the different places they left behind them could af¬ 
ford them a secure retreat were it found requisite. 
By drawing the Maratha forces northward, they 
could relieve the pressure from the whole southern 
front and give an opportunity, on the one side, to 
Bhonsle and the Nizam to remain neutral and, on the 
other, they could induce Haidar Ali to make encroa¬ 
chments. Above all, the English depended on the 
projected move to widen the internal dissensions 
of the Poona Court. Nana, in the interest of pre¬ 
serving his power and maintaining a domination 
over Sindhia, was likely to take a pacific attitude, 
whereas Mahadaji, from the opposite motive 
of bringing down the power of Nana Phadnis and 
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increasing his own independence, was likely to 
suggest war-like measures. The English could, 
thus, place themselves in the privileged posi¬ 
tion of being free to side with whichever party their 
self-interest demanded them to join. 

The ultimate aim, as becomes clear from a 
close perusal of contemporary records, was to bring 
the Gaikwar into a kind of subsidiary alliance and to 
use his territories as a buffer state—in other words, 
to reduce him to the position of the Nawab-Wazir 
of Awadh. Fateh Singh’s possessions, Camac 
suggested in so many words, might be carved out 
as a buffer state between the English and the Poona 
territories. The English, in fact, were back at their 
old imperialistic game in Gujrat. They were following 
the same policy of using subsidiary alliance as a 
method of conquest which they had so consistently 
pursued in Awadh and Kamatak and which they 
were trying, as yet ineffectually, to impose on the 
Nizam and the Bhonsle. Starting from the three 
points, very strategically situated both for trade 
and conquest—Calcutta, Madras and Bombay—they 
first tried to establish strong ringfencings round 
these, but they were gradually throwing their nets 
wider, till a time came whtm they, with a correct 
understanding of the trends of history but mistaken 
regarding its timings, felt that they could engulf 
the only two states in India which, they knew, 
would not fall without a struggle, namely, the 
Maratha State and Mysore. Their policy towards 
Gujrat was typical of their imperialistic strategy. 
They wanted to bring in the Gaikwar into an alliance 
with them, apparently for his own safety, and to 
give him a force for which he was heavily to pay 
to the English, apparently for his own defence. 
But the ultimate goal was the enlargement of the 
British empire in India. “The baits,” Carnac pointed 
out in the Bombay Council, “wo have to offer to 
induce Fateh Singh to connect himself with us are 
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of SO tempting a nature that, if managed with 
address, they can scarce fail having effect on him.” 

British Alliance with 
Fateh Singh 

In the middle of December 1779, negotiations 
were opened with Fateh Singh. The Bombay 
Government was hopeful that Fateh Singh would 
accept the offers made to him. Fateh Singh, 
however, did not appear to be very keen to 
grasj) the hand of friendship and patronage so 
kindly extended to him by the English. A fortnight 
rolled by, and no I’cply was received from him. 
Goddard’s suspicions bet'arae further deepened by 
the private news he had received from his harkaras 
of Fateh Singh receiving advices from Poona 
exhorting him on no account to join with, or 
enter into, the views of the English and encourag¬ 
ing him with assurances of a powerful army being 
immediately detached to his assistance. Goddard 
had information that Fateh Singh was augmenting 
his force and was busy in other military prepara¬ 
tions. In view of these circumstances, Goddard 
decided to ba(!k up his negotiations by putting 
the army in immediate motion and crossing the 
Tapti, which he did on 1st January, 1780. On the 
26th January, Goddard met Fateh Singh near 
the village of Khandala in the district of Dabhoi, 
where a treaty of alliance between him and the 
Company was ‘signed, sealed and mutually 
interchanged.’ 


AcHHvrding to this treaty (i) the English and 
Fateh Singh agreed to constitute a league of de¬ 
fensive alliance and to protect each other against 
all foreign enemies whatever ; {ii) the contracting 
parties mutually agreed to enter immediately into 
an offensive league, excluding the government 
of Poona from all share of the country in the pro¬ 
vince of Gujrat whatever ; (Hi) the English agreed 
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to support and defend Fateh Singh in possession 
of his share of Gujrat province ; and Fateh Singh 
promised to assist and support the English in pos¬ 
sessing themselves of and maintaining the share 
then held by the Government of Poona ; (tv) a new 
settlement of the province of Gujrat was to take 
place, with the express object of an absolute and 
specific partition of the whole territory between 
the East India Company and Fateh Singh accord¬ 
ing to the proportion of the revenues now respective¬ 
ly held by him and the Marathas ; (?;) Ahmcdabad 
and its dependencies—the country to the north 
of the river Mahi then possessed by the Poona 
Govei'nment—was to be allotted to Fateh Singh, 
in lieu of which the English were to be put in pos¬ 
session of the Gaikwar division of the country 
south of the Tapti, known by the name of athavisi, 
and their share of the revenues of Surat ; (vi) the 
English were to give such assistance of force as 
Fateh Singh might require to conquer and put him 
in possession of the Poona share of the country to 
the northward of the Mahi ; (vU) the final parti¬ 
tion and settlement of the Gujrat province being 
made, each party was to have the distinct and 
sole government and possession of the division allott¬ 
ed to him, and to hold his share independent (jf, and 
unconnected with, the other exc^ept when united 
for their common defence against a common enemy; 
{viii) the English were to assist Fateh Singh in 
withholding the annual tribute hitherto paid by 
him to the Poona Government till a final peace 
was concluded between them and the Poona 
Government in which the interests of P'atch Singh 
were to be carefully and equally attended to with 
their own ; and, finally (ix) as a proof of his sincere 
regard and friendship for the British, Fateh Singh 
was to cede to them the districts of Sinor and 
the villages situated in the Broach pargana then 
belonging to him, which were to remain forever 
in the possession of the Company. 
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It was with a great deal of reluctance that 
Fateh Singh consented to the cession of the dis¬ 
tricts of Sinor and Dabhoi. The earnestness ex¬ 
pressed by Fateh Singh to be put in possession of 
Dabhoi clearly showed that he was aware of the 
importance of the place and was apprehensive of 
its being in the hands of such formidable neigh¬ 
bours as the English. But, after hard persuasion, 
he acquiesced. They were, however, of great im¬ 
portance to the English. Sinor completed the 
northern line of the Company’s territory and Dabhoi 
was of great importance as, from its vicinity to 
Baroda, it could serve as a check and restraint 
upon the conduct of Fateh Singh and, from its 
peculiar strategic position, it could bo defended 
with a small force against a very numerous army. 
For the districts north of the Mahi to be ceded to 
Fateh Singh, the Company was to get an equiva¬ 
lent in the pargana of Surat, the chauth of that 
city, the district of Sinor and the villages lying in 
the Broach pargana. These, with the places 
already acquired from the Maratha Government, 
would make the English masters of one connected 
and compact tract of country yielding an annual 
revenue of 30 lakhs which with proper manage¬ 
ment could be further increased and could always 
without any diflSoulty be protected and covered from 
the attacks of any hostile power. Goddard thought 
that by this treaty the Company’s dominions in 
Gujrat were ‘fixed upon the most firm and unsha¬ 
ken basis’, as the only power, besides the English, 
who could have any legal or just claim to the posses¬ 
sion of the country was now equally interested 
with them to exclude the Poona Government 
from all share or participation of it whatever. The 
treaty with Fateh Singh was expected to be not 
only a great diplomatic victory but also a prelude 
to large-scale military conquests. 
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CAMPAIGNS IN GUJRAT, MALWA AND 
KONKAN 

Goddard's March towards 
Oujrat 

While negotiations were going on with Fateh 
Singh, Goddard’s forces had been busy with the task 
of acquiring the Peshwa’s territories in the neicrh- 
bourhood of Surat, The Broach chief, Rawson Hart 
Boddam, had taken possession of Hansot and Ank- 
leswar, and had restrained himself from occupying 
Amod and Desbara because they were at the time in 
the occupation of Fateh Singh’s troops. Goddard him¬ 
self crossed the Tapti on the 1st January, and halted 
three days on the north side of it to put everything 
in proper order. On the 5th, he again put his 
army in motion, and on the 6th morning crossed 
the Kim river. Boddam had, in the meantime, re¬ 
duced Olpad. Amod and Desbara too had fallen, 
Fateh Singh’s army decamping on Goddard’s cross¬ 
ing the Kim. At the attainment of these quick 
victories Goddard’s hopes naturally rose high. “The 
leisure allowed by the inactivity of the Ministry,” 
he wrote, on January 16, “which has, I concede, 
been principally occasioned by the disputes be¬ 
tween him and Sindhia, has proved very convenient 
to the settlement of the Gujrat province, which, I 
hope, may be finally concluded before any considera¬ 
ble body of troops can arrive from the Deccan.” By 
the 19th January, the Company’s thanas had been 
fixed in all the districts appertaining to the Peshwa 
in the athavisi as low down as Valsad. On the next 
day, Goddard’s forces captured the fortress of 
Dabhoi. It was near the village of Khandala in 
the district of Dabhoi that Goddard had met 
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Fateh Singh, on January 28, and signed the 
treaty of alliance with him. 

Siege and Capture of 
Ahmedabad 

From Dabhoi, which had fallen on the 20th 
January, and in the vicinity of which the treaty 
with Fateh Singh had been signed on the 26th 
Goddard’s army proceeded rapidly towards Ahme¬ 
dabad, the capital of the Poona administration in 
Gujrat. It covered a distance of more than eighty 
miles within less than two weeks, reaching Ahmeda¬ 
bad on the morning of the 10th February, without 
meeting any opposition anywhere in the way. The 
Poona Karnaviftdar at the fort refusing to obey his 
summons, Goddard besieged the fortress and on the 
12th February, at 1 P. M., opened the batteries 
against the walls. By the 13th evening the walls were 
sufficiently breached. The resistance that the 
Marathas offered at Ahmedabad was quite stiff. It 
seems that Ragho Bhikaji, the Kamavisdar, had 
made good preparations for a battle. The Mamlatdar 
of Ahmedabad, the troops serving under him, 
the Sidi Arabs, all united together and fought 
heroically. But artillery soon had the better of 
valour. The ceaseless firing of the English army 
threw the Maratha forces into confusion, killing 
several hundreds of them. A body of a hundred 
European grenadiers and 16 companies of sepoy 
grenadiers under Lt. Col. Hartley advanced, in 
the face of the Maratha fire, with firmness and 
intrepidity, and soon drove them from all their 
works. The English and the Gaikwar forces then 
entered the (Ity, the citizens fleeting from them, 
and occupied it. 

Slow March of Maratha 
Armies : Eeasons 

All the time that Goddard was planning his 
Gujrat Campaign, we find a fmious activity being 
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carried on in the Maratha camps. On the news 
of the movement of the English army towards 
Gujrat, Bhagirath Rao Shinde and Parashar Dadaji 
were instructed to proceed from Lasur to Bari.i 
As early as November, the Marathas had realized 
that war with the English had become inevitable, 
and they had every confidence of emerging victorious 
out of it. “Treachery has entered the mind of 
the English”, Mahadaji wrote to Nana “but what 
do we care ? Our forces now are expert in fight¬ 
ing.”* Mahadaji’s idea was to send altogether 
ten thousand troops towards the Gujrat side.* We 
find him fully conscious of the imjwrtance of the 
Gujrat front and of the need of effectually check¬ 
ing the English troops at Kondai Bari. By the 
beginning of December, preparations for defending 
Gujrat against the English invasion were in full 
speed. Troops under Bhagirath Rao Shinde and 
Parashar Pant had already been asked to proceed. 
On the 10th December, Mahadaji expressed his inten¬ 
tion of moving personally towards Gujrat.* It was 
expected that Bhagirath Rao’s and other troops 
that had been already dispatched would station 
themselves at Songarh, near Vyara, and exert suffi¬ 
cient pressure upon the English to dissuade them 
from crossing the Narbada. If, however, the 
English crossed at Songarh, Fateh Singh’s troops 
were expected to offer them further resistanee till 
Sindhia’s troops reached there.* All these expec¬ 
tations, however, were soon belied. By the end 
of December, when Goddard’s troops had occupied 
practically the whole of the Surat district, Holkar’s 


1. Historical papers relating to Mahadaji Hindhia, No. 
61, 7th October, 1779. 

2. Ihid,^ No. 62, 9th November, 1779. 

3. Ibid., No. 63, 16th November, 1779. 

4. Ibid., No. 60,10th December, 1779. 
a. Ibid., No. 61,11th December, 1779. 
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troops near Wafgaon were still creating trouble and 
engaged in looting the district. Mahadaji noted 
with regret that if they had been sent to Kondaibari 
they could be of some use there. He had, in the 
meantime, collected more troops to be sent to 
Gujrat.® But Mahadaji himself was not able to 
move rapidly.^ 


What came in the way of Mahadaji’s rapid 
advance towards Gujrat ? His chief anxiety, it 
was clear, was the rapid march of the English nor¬ 
thern armies towards Malwa. While making 
arrangements for the defence of Gujrat, he had 
been anxiously watching the danger cloud that was 
threatening Northern India. Col. Popham’s detach¬ 
ment had already reached Kanpur. Another army 
under Carnac had arrived at Banaras—on its way 
to Kanpur. Mahadaji knew that if the English 
armies were once allowed to cross through Malwa 
and join Goddard’s forces at Surat, it would mean 
a severe throttling of his own territories. He, there¬ 
fore, looked at Popham’s march with even greater 
concern than Goddard’s victories in Gujrat. On the 
12th January, 1780, Sadashivarao Dinkar informed 
Nana that Mahadaji was now ready to proceed to¬ 
wards Gujrat.® Mahadaji’s plans, again, seem to have 
been badly shaken up by Fateh Singh adopting a 
hostile attitude.® In the meantime, Nana sent 
some more troops into Gujrat under Ganesh Vish- 
vanath. On the 5th February, Mahadaji informed 
Nana that he had actually started towards Gujrat.^® 
He had also written urgent letters to Visaji Pant 


6. Ibid., No. 66, 29tli December, 1779. 

7. Ibid., No. 68, 6th January, 1780. 

8. Ibid., No. 71, 10th January, 1780. 

9. Ibid., No. 72, 12th January, 1780. 

10. Ibid., No. 73,18th January, 1780. 
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and Bhagirath Rao Shinde to cross the Mahi and 
proceed immediately towards Ahmedabad. 

But before anything tangible had been done— 
Mahadaji had hardly moved beyond Surat—he 
had been forestalled, and Ahmedabad had fallen. 
Mahadaji heard of the fall of Ahmedabad while 
he was on the north bank of the Tapti, having des¬ 
cended Kondai-Bari. Mahadaji was taking scru¬ 
pulous care not to molest Fabdi Singh’s districts. 
He knew that Fateh Singh had joined the English 
under pressure and was confident that he would rejoin 
the Poona Government as soon as he would b(> free 
to do 80.11 But letters subsequently received from 
Visaji Pant and Bakhshi made it clear that Fateh 
Singh had been completely won over by the English. 
Mahadaji did not lose heart or confidence. He 
asked Nana to reinforce Ganesh Pant Behre in 
Surat and urge him to bring pressure upon the 
English from both land and sea. He himself was 
on the other side of the Narbada. He was con¬ 
fident that they would be able to surround the 
English in Gujrat from all sides. 12 While 
Mahadaji was writing frantically to Poona for 
greater powers for himself and a firm attitude to¬ 
wards Fateh Singh, the English and the Gaikwar 


11. “You have to this day managed to stop the English 

and you must continue to do the same ”, wrote Mahadaji to 
Fateh Singh, in a letter dated the 6th February, 1780, “for there 
will be no delay in my coming. I will reach you soon by march¬ 
ing daily in haste. I am coming with guns. When I come 

we will consult together and will continue the punishment of the 
English.” (Forrest: Selections, Maratha Series, pp. 400-401.) 

12. Ganesh Pant Behre had, in the meantime, established 
his influence in the Surat district. Mahadaji wrote to him that 
the English were receiving supplies from the Broach district. He, 
therefore, urged upon him to leave some troops on the frontier 
of the Surat district and, coming down the Tapti camp at Kabir. 
vad, make ‘bandobast’ of Ankleswar and other mahals ani 
see that no supplies were received by the English from Broach 
{Historical Papers relating to Sindhia, No. 87,16th March, 1780. 
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armies stayed in the neighbourhood of Baroda for 
10 or 11 days. From there Fateh Singh Gaikwar 
with his troops marched 4 kos by the north 
bank of the Vishwamitra river and came at a 
distance of 3 kos from the Maratha army, and 
encamped there. 

A Gesture of Good-will : 

Release of Hostages 

On the 9th March, Mahadaji made one signi¬ 
ficant move. He set Farmer and Stuart, the hos¬ 
tages of Talegaon, at liberty and sent them along 
with Appaji Sabaji to Goddard’s camp, with letters 
from himself and Holkar, proposing his friendship 
for the English and asking in the plainest language 
from Goddard whether his inclinations towards the 
Peshwa and himself were friendly or hostile. It 
was followed by a second letter through Abaji from 
Sindhia, on the 12th, suggesting that as the busi¬ 
ness to be mutually adjusted was of the most im¬ 
portant nature he should send a confidential per¬ 
son, fully informed with the views of the English 
to the Maratha Camp with whom they might come 
to a final settlement. Goddard, however, refused 
to have anything to do with the proposal and Abaji 
had to take leave of him.i» Mahadaji, undaunted 
by the rebuff, sent more definite proposals on the 
16th. Suggesting that Raghoba, in aecordanee 
with the agreement he had made with him after 
the English army had returned to Bombay, might 
relinquish all claims to his share in the adminis¬ 
tration at Poona and retire towards Jhansi where 
he would receive an allowance from the Peshwa’s 
revenue of twelve lakhs per annum, the Sicca be 
continued to be struck in the name of the young 
Peshwa Madho Rao Narayan, and Bajirao, the 


13. Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, 16th May, 
1780. Goddard’s letter of the 13th March. 
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son of Eaghoba, be appointed his ditvan, but as 
he was too young to transact the business of office 
himself, being only four years of age, the care and 
management of it might be left entirely to Sindhia. 
Goddard replied, in clear terms, that the English 
would not agree to pleasing any restraints on 
Eaghoba or to compelling him to leave their 
dominions against his own consent. 

Goddard's Surprise Attack 
on Sindhia's Camp 

While keeping up the negotiations with 
Sindhia, Goddard was constantly on the watch to 
deliver a surprise attack on his camp.** From his 
camp on the Vishwamitra, Goddard moved, along 
with the river, to a place called Pilol, about 8 miles 
to the north of Baroda. Sindhia lay at a distance 
of about 12 miles, effectually guarded against all 
possibility of a surprise attack. On the 27th March, 
Goddard left Pilol, due to scarcity of water and 
moved to Kunlade at a distance of 5 miles. On the 
3rd April, at 2 A. M. Goddard marched with a part 
of his array in the direction of Sindhia’s camp. 
He passed the outguard of the Maratha camp, 
undiscovered, notwithstanding the fact that he 
was obliged to approach so near them as even to 
hear the men talking together, A little before 


14. Goddard was particularly keen on a surprise attack 
‘because’, as he wrote, ‘from the nature of his (Sindhia’s) 
army, and the mode of war he liraetices I neither can approach 
near enough to attack him suddenly to advantage, nor will he 
risk the ha,zard of meeting me openly in the field. If I advance 
he will certainly retreat, and to think of pursuing him beyond 
his present encampment would not be the means of bringing on 

a decisive action.(Forrest: Selections, Maratha 

Series, pp. 407, Goddard’s letter of 24th March. 1780). 

15. This is Goddard’s account. We get a different 
account in the Maratha records. Appaji Ram wrote on the 7th 
April to Nana that they had already got information of the 
impending attack and stood ready and alert, outside their tents, 
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day-break, Goddard came upon their grand guard 
consisting of 6 or 7 thousand men under the com¬ 
mand of Parashar Pant and Bhagirath Eao Shindhe. 
By the time he reached the main body, the sun had 
risen and the whole Maratha army was in motion. 
The Marathas were received by so warm and well 
directed a fire from the English artillery that they 
were obliged to give way and, in the space of about 
an hour, quit the field entirely. Goddard return¬ 
ed to the camp, very much satisfied, the 
Marathas not daring to make their appearance 
again. He was confident that this success would 
have magnificent results—in ‘manifesting to 
the world the acknowledged superiority of the 
English arms and impressing the Maratha nation 
with the belief and thorough conviction of their 
inability to contend with them.’ 

Difficulties of MahadajVs Position 
in ’Gujrat 

Goddard was certainly exaggerating the sig¬ 
nificance of the battle at Mahi. It was just a 
meaningless encounter which brought no advan¬ 
tage to the English side. But it certainly made it 
clear that the Marathas were not faring well in 
Gujrat, in spite of the presence of Mahadaji. 
The main responsibility for this must go to the 
vacillating policy of the Poona Government. 
Mahadaji, almost alone, had to arrange for the 
defence of the Maratha possessions in north as 
well as in the south—^not only alone, but practically 
unaided by the Poona Government. He was con¬ 
stantly asking for reinforcements in men, money 
and materials, but the Poona Government hardly 
seemed to care for his strongest remonstrances. 
He wanted them to place an undisputed and un¬ 
divided authority for conducting the Gujrat 


to meet the English. (Historical Papers relating to Sindhia, 
No. 92, 7th April, 1780). 
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campaign in his hands, but they were evasive in 
their replies. He exhorted them to adopt a strong 
attitude towards Fateh Singh Gaikwar : they were 
vacillating. Mahadaji had also written to Poona 
asking them to close the various entrances, like 
Kondai-Bari, Saler-Maler-Bari and others leading 
into Gujrat, but nothing had l)een done so far. 
Ganesh Pant Behre was doing his best to introduce 
order in Sm&t-athavisi and close the gJiats for Fateh 
Singh, but he was not getting any reinforcements, 
The pressure from the North was causing great 
anxiety to Mahadaji. The Raja of Gohad had re¬ 
ceived two more armies and had come out into the 
field. On both sides, Sindhia noted with concern, 
there were enemies (Sindhia compared it to a King 
in chess being threatened by two ‘attacks’ at the 
same time).i’^ 

Goddard Forced to fall 
on the Defensive 

By the end of April, Goddard had decided to 
fall on the defensive—and to take only such mea¬ 
sures as might appear best calculated for the safety 
and protection of their new acquisitions and the 
general tranquillity of the province. Goddard 
appeared quite satisfied with the results of his 
campaign in Gujrat. “I have met with every 
success,” he wrote to the Bombay Governor, “it 
was reasonable to expect or desire. The declared 
superiority of the British arms has been asserted 


16. “ I am not fit to write all this”, Appaji Bam wrote 
in sheer desperation to Poona, ‘‘but I am writing because I feel 
that the present situation is rather precarious, and with a view 
to benefit the Government.” (Historical Papers relating to 
Sindhia, No 90, 26th March, 1780.) 

17. Ibid., No. 94, 7th April, 1780. 

18. Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, 12th June, 
1780. Goddard’s letter of the 26th April. 
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and, undeniably proved, and Sindhia, expelled 
from the dominions of the Company in Gujrat and 
of their ally, Fateh Singh, has been compelled to 
retire towards Pawangarh and restrain himself 
within the limits of his country.” But this was 
only one aspect of the situation. Goddard had 
certainly failed to bring Mahadaji’s army to a de¬ 
cisive battle, with the result that it lay, with its 
full strength, on the frontiers of Gujrat, making 
it impossible for the English army to advance. 
Goddard’s successive efforts had been directed, 
as he confessed in several of his letters, to bringing 
Mahadaji into action. Mahadaji’s policy, on the 
other hand, had been to avoid such an action, 
and to distress and harass the English army by 
cutting off their supply of provisions and communi¬ 
cations. In this, he had completely succeeded. 
Goddard had not been able to make any advance 
at all since his capture of Ahmedabad and the 
hurried entry of Mahadaji into Gujrat. For more 
than two months he lay encamped at Kamrol, 
always on the edges of his nerves regarding the safety 
of his communications with Baroda and in greater 
and greater difficulties regarding the securing of 
food and fodder. With the approach of the mon¬ 
soon he was forced to fall back still further. His 
statement, made to the Bombay Government. 
{vide letter dated the 25th April, 1780) that he had 
no inducement to penetrate into the Malwa pro¬ 
vince in order ‘to pursue and punish a flying enemy’ 
was half a cry of despair and half a distortion of 
facts. As long as Mahadaji’s army remained un¬ 
beaten, Goddard could not have thought of pro¬ 
ceeding towards Malwa. Mahadaji was certainly 
not a ‘flying enemy’. He was most strongly en¬ 
trenched on the frontier of Gujrat.^® 


19. In the meantime/another difficulty was manifesting 
itself before the English armies. Wrote Goddard on the 25th 
April, from Camp near Kamrol, “ The country for twenty miles 
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MarcUhas Continwto 
Harass Goddard 

Groddard was not allowed to have an easy time. 
The Marathas continued to pursue him. To¬ 
wards the end of April, an action took place at 
Savali. It was a brief skirmish, in which Holkar, 
fighting courageously, was able to force the Eng¬ 
lish to retire. But before Sindhia’s armies, which 
had missed the way, could combine with him in 
a determined attack on the English forces, Gen. 
Goddard started for Baroda at midnight and the 
Marathas were obliged to give up the pursuit. The 
English army reached Baroda on the 5th May. On 
the 9th, while on the road to Bawapir Ghat, he 
received intelligence of Sindhia with his whole 
force having advanced to the neighbourhood of 
Dabhoi. Thinking it necessary to check him and 
drive him back from the country, Goddard marched 
back to the Dhadhcrnadi upon the opposite bank 
of which Sindhia lay. Sindhia retreated to his for¬ 
mer encampment the same day and, not thinking 
it necessary or proper to pursue him, Goddard conti¬ 
nued upon the ground he had quitted till the 14th, 
when he moved towards the Narbada. By the 27th 
May, the Marathas had completely withdrawn 
themselves from the districts captured by the Com¬ 
pany, after a couple of further encounters with 
the English forces, which closed the scene of opera¬ 
tions in the field. Both these last operations had 
been favourable to the English—particularly the 
second one in which almost everything the Marathas 
had with them, guns, tents, bazars etc., had 
fallen into the hands of the English—their own 


round my camp had been so completely destroyed by the enemy 
that it was impossible to find any grass for the subsistence of the 
cattle within that space. Even the leaves of such trees as might 
have nourished them had been mostly stripped off.’’ 

—Foreign Department : Secret Proceedings^ 12th June, 1780. 
Goddard's letter of the 2Gth April. 
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guns being turned and fired upon them in their 
flight. Goddard was filled with optimism. “The 
constant and uniform success our arms have met 
with during this campaign”, he wrote, “and the dis¬ 
appointment the Marathas have experienced in 
their endeavours to make any impression upon, 
or wrest from us our new conquests, cannot but 
convince them of the unprofitable and ruinous 
contest in which they are engaged and incline them 
to wish to put an end to it”. But he could not 
hide the fact that the Marathas had not yet been 
completely broken. “However much they may 
desire peace,” he wrote further, “I fear they are 
not sufficiently humbled to grant it upon terms so 
honourable and advantageous as we have a right 
to expect.” 

An Acknowledgment of 
Failure 

The Bombay Government took a realistic view 
of the situation. They confessed, in plain words, 
that the cautious plan of conduct adopted by the 
Marathas had ‘put it totally out of his (Goddard’s) 
power to effect anything decisive in the campaign’, 
and had rendered it necessary for him to defer 
the attack of Bassein, for the early reduction of 
which they had all been very anxious. They noted 
with deep concern the ‘probability’ of ‘the season 
elapsing’, with ‘Bassein still unsubdued’, and point¬ 
ed out to Col. Goddard ‘the danger of such a forti¬ 
fication so contiguous to our possessions remaining 
in the hands of the enemy at this time of an Euro¬ 
pean War’. If he himself was not able to leave 
Gujrat during the monsoon, he was asked to send 
back the Bombay detachment under the command 
of Col. Hartley. The Bombay Government was 
now in an infinitely more sober mood. ‘‘After 
Bassein is added to our other acquisitions the Com¬ 
pany’s views in point of territory should bo 
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terminated as we shall then be masters of a revenue 
equal to the expenses of the Presidency and our 
military operations become defensive, that is, 
should have no further object than to establish and 
confirm us in our possession”.*® Even earlier, in 
a letter reviewing the state of affairs, they had writ¬ 
ten to the Directors. “After establishing our¬ 
selves in Bassein and the Company’s share of the 
Gujrat, which will afford a revenue equal to our 
expenses this side of India, our views should be 
merely defensive.”*^ By early June, it had be¬ 
come clear that Mahadaji’s forces had desisted 
from further attempts to make any impression 
upon the Gujrat province and that Mahadaji him¬ 
self had decided to spend the rainy season at Ujjain. 
Goddard now decided to cross the Narbada and 
directed his march to Surat where he arrived, and 
stationed with the greater part of his army, on the 
8 th June—leaving behind him 2 battalions at Sinor 
for the security and defence of the districts of Broach 
and the other parganas situated between the Mahi 
and the Narbada rivers from any sudden attacks 
or inroads of the enemy from the eastward during 
the rains. All was now quiet on the Gujrat front. 

British Pressure in Northern 
India. 

By the month of June 1780, Mahadaji had 
taken a clear decision to go back to Malwa 
and stay at Ujjain during the rains, in spite of 
Nana’s persistent advices that he should take his 
quarters at Burhanpur or at Kondai Bari, on the 
borders of Gujrat and Khandesh.** This decision 


20. Bombays Proceeiingt of 6th June, 1780. Letter to 
Governor-General. 

21. Ibid.\ 30th April, 1780, Letter to Directors. 

22. Historical Papers relating to Mahadaji Sindhia, No. 
103, end of June, 1780. Appaji Barn’s letter to Nana. 
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was governed by the pressure of events in Nor¬ 
thern India. While Mahadaji’s armies, in accor¬ 
dance with Poona instructions, had been thinking 
of encamping at Burhanpur, Najaf Khan’s army 
had come to Jaipur and, together with the Jaipur 
army, captured Rampura, Tonk and other rmhals 
from Holkar’s amildars and proceeded farther 
upto the frontiers of Kotah and Bundi. Mahadaji 
had information that they intended to come up 
to Malwa. The long-standing Maratha quarrel 
with the Jats also showed signs of revival. Ambuji 
Ingle, Khanderao Hari and the Poona troops 
had recently succeeded in re-capturing some of 
the Gwalior forts from the Jats, but, in^the mean¬ 
time, the Jats had entered into an agreement with 
the English—by which the latter had promised to 
pay them rupees eight thousand a month and nine 
annas worth of territories acquired from the Marathas 
with their help—and the combined armies of the Jat 
Chief and the English were proceeding to fight 
against the Marathas. They came up to Antari, 
near Narwar, leaving Gwalior behind them, and 
encamped at Shivpuri-Shahabad, twenty miles 
south of Gwalior. At Shivpuri-Shahabad, the 
English, along with their Jat allies stood at the 
frontier outpost of Malwa. The Bhopal Chief was 
reported to in negotiation with them. If a des¬ 
perate attempt was not made to win over the 
Emperor and Najaf Khan, Mahadaji felt, the latter 
would certainly join the English, thereby com¬ 
pletely shutting out the Marathas from Hindustan 
and threatening seriously their position in Malwa. 
A second English army was coming from Etawah— 
according to information received from Ingle and 
Khanderao Hari. If Mahadaji did not take note 
of these factors and went to Burhanpur or Kondai- 
Bari, Malwa would become endangered from at 
least two sides. A combination of Najaf Khan 
and the Rajputs and the Jats and the English was 
also not imthinkable—in fact, the English were 
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making utrenuous efforts to come to an understand¬ 
ing with the Emperor. 

Growing Danger to 
Maluoa 

Mahadaji wrote to Nana, end of July 1780, 
that if, in spite of his presence being so necessary 
in Malwa, the latter wanted him to go to Poona 
he would do so but, in that case, Malwa would 
certainly be lost by them. If Malwa was lost, the 
military operations of the Maratha State were bound 
to be seriously jeopardised.^^ Mahadaji was con¬ 
scious of the supreme importance of not only clear¬ 
ing Malwa of the enemy but of l>lockmg it com¬ 
pletely to all his future attempts at trespassing 
through it. In a talk with Sadashiv Dinkar, which 
the latter transmitted to Nana on the 31st July, 
Mahadaji explained his strategy in greater details.^* 
He painted before liiin a grim picture of the situa¬ 
tion created by the enemy’s thrust in Malwa. The 
English he pointed out, had first arranged to encamp 
at Antari, near Narwar, but then had proceeded upto 
Shivpuri and encamped there, and were now thinking 
of penetrating still deeper into Malwa. The distance 
between Shivpuri and Sironj was about 35 h)s, and 
between Sironj and Ujjain 80 kos. The enemy had, 
thus, dared to move, at the height of the rainy 
season, so close as 115 kos from Ujjain. If their 
terrific march was |)ermitted to continue, they were 
certain to capture many more territories by Dashera. 
The English were moving into Malwa at a time 
when Sindhia was at Ujjain and Holkar at Indore. 
It was difficult to imagine what they would have 
done if they were at Kondai-Bari. 


23. /Wd., No. 100, 26th July, 1780. Mahadaji’s letter to 
Nana. 

24. Ibid; No. 107, Slst July, 1780. Sadashiva Dinkar to 
Nana. 
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Strategic Importance of Malwa 
Defences 

Mahadaji could understand the anxiety of the 
Poona administration to safeguard the ‘home’ 
territories. But he made a strong appeal to them 
to look at the problem from a wider point of view. 
The English were, undoubtedly, strongly entrench¬ 
ed in Giijrat and on the Bombay coast, but their 
entire position, even their existence there, depended 
on the rapidity with which they could receive rein¬ 
forcements : in the absence of which they would be 
completely encircled. Reinforcements could not reach 
them except by land—and through Malwa. No help 
could come to them from England, ^which was her¬ 
self deeply engaged in a war. Troops could not arrive 
from Calcutta by means of sea, as Haidar had started 
the war at Chenapattana immediately after the 
beginning of rains. On the east, the guard was kept 
by the Nizam and the Bhonsle, both of whom had 
mad(' strong preparations to check the advance of 
the English. The English troops coming from 
Calcutta, thus, had only one path comparatively 
open to them —that was through Murshidabad, 
Ayodhya and Antarveda. It was by that route that 
troops after troops had been coming. There was 
clearly no pressure on the English at Murshidabad. 
Antarveda and Ruhelkhand were already under 
their control. They were now trying to lure the 
Emperor by promises of large amounts of money. 
If they succeeded in winning over the Emperor 
and Najaf Khan, they would find a clear route 
through Hindustan. “If I come to the Deccan”, 
wrote Mahadaji Sindhia to Nana, “there will be no 
check for the English anywhere. They will surely 
reach the Narbada by Dashera, capturing all the 
provinces that come in their way. This will surely 
encourage them to move still further.” 

The English were, undoubtedly, making 
the fullest use of the northern route. Towards 
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the end of May, 1780, the entire English army in 
these parts was re-organised. The sepoys of Capt. 
Popham’s detachments, at Gohad, re-formed into 
three regular battalions, were added to the detach¬ 
ment already ordered to be placed under the com¬ 
mand of Major Camac.*® Major (^amac, thus 
reinforced, proceeded towards Gwalior, the capital 
of Mahadaji’s northern tcriitories—the idea being 
‘to bring the war home to his interests and thus 
induce him to be an equal solicitor for peace to 
which at this time he apjieared to be the only im¬ 
pediment.,The English now, possibly encourag¬ 
ed by Mahadaji’s inactivity, decided to adopt a 
more positive policy in Malwa. In the wake of this 
dicision came the English capture of the fort of 
Gwalior, by treachery, on August 4, 1780. Kaghu- 
nath Ramchandra, the Killedar, was killed by a bul- 
let. The English, having bribed some of the inmates, 
took their battalions into the fort at dead of night 
from the southern side.-^’ The loss of Gwalior, 
in such a sudden and unexpected way, was bound 
to be a severe blow to the Maratha power in general 
and to Mahadaji’s prestige in particular. “An impor¬ 
tant place, ” Mahadaji wrote to Nana, “has been 
lost and they have gained a good support. On 
making settlement of that place, they will advance 
farther.” The state of affairs at other centres of 
war also was causing anxiety. Troops of Najaf 
Khan and the Rajputs of Jaipur stood at a distance 
of about 90 kos from Gwalior, on the borders of 
Kotah. Reports from Khandesh also were disquiet¬ 
ing. Keshva Pant Datar, with Raghoba’s troops, 
had captured Sultanpur, Nandurbar and other 
places, and was soon expe^cted to be joined by 

25. Foreign Department : Secret Proceedings, 29tli May 
1780. 

26. Ibid., 12th June, 1780. 

27. Historical Papers relating to Mahadaji Sirtdhia No 108 

13th August, 1780. 
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Gulzar Khan and Chandrarao Pawar. The Mara- 
thas, in the summer of 1770, thus, appeared sur¬ 
rounded by difficulties from all sides. The war 
in the Konkan, as the following account will show, 
was going against them. There was trouble in 
Khandesh. Gujrat lay under the military grip 
of the English, which Govindrao Gaikwar was 
trying in vain to relax. Now on the top of it, two 
strong armies were marching, at full speed, towards 
Malwa. The situation was, indeed, grave. 

MahadajVs Views on the 
Strategy of War 

In the face of this growing crisis for the Mara- 
tha State, Mahadaji reiterated his policies with 
greater firmness. In a letter to N ana, on August 
13, 1780, Mahadaji wrote that there were three 
major fronts on which the Marathas had to organise 
their war against the English—in the Konkan, in 
Khandesh and Gujrat, and in Malwa. If the Mara¬ 
thas concentrated all their energy in looking after 
one front only, as Nana seemed to suggest, the 
remaining two would be neglected and the English 
would be able to consolidate their position there, 
and would become formidable. His advice, there¬ 
fore, was that Khandesh and Gujrat were to be 
entrusted to Holkar, Nana was to look after the 
Konkan and send occasional help to Holkar, while 
he himself was to be made responsible for check¬ 
ing the English armies from proceeding south of 
Gwalior and the Jaipur and Najaf Khan troops 
east of Kotah.2s He advised Nana to reinforce 
Ganesh Pant Behre and Bhopkar at Kondai-Bari 
with more troops, to send Holkar to Kondai-Bari 
and to ask the joint army to move towards Songarh, 


28. Historical Papers relating to Mahadaji Sindhia, Nos. 
108 and 109, 13th August, 1780. Mahadaji’s letters to Nana, 
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80 as to check the Surat army from advancing to¬ 
wards Malwa.2» 

Preparations for a Counter- 
Offensive : October 1780 

By the beginning of October 1780, Mahadaji 
was getting ready for beginning his counter-offen¬ 
sive in Malwa. He wrote to the Emperor and 
Najaf Khan that his troops would march on the 
Dashera day and that he himself would follow 
them shortly and that he was bent on defeating 
the English. Mahadaji’s was a well concerted 
move. Holkar had already been dt^puted to look 
after the Khandesh and the Gujrat front. Nana 
was being exhorted to bring pressure on the Bombay 
troops. Haidar was giving sufficient trouble to 
the English at Chenapattan. The Nizam and 
Bhonsle also were to be asked to do their best to 
bring about the defeat of the English.On the 9th 
November, Mahadaji informed Nana that he had 
already despatched his troops towards Gwalior 
and also another army of 3000 towards Jaipur. 
His information was that the English army at 
Gwalior had been reinforced by four more bat¬ 
talions and that they had moved to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Narwar. He had sent armies to meet 
them. In the meantime the English armies were 
reported to be moving towards Bhopal.®' Maha¬ 
daji quickly despatched troops to meet them. The 
English pressure on Malwa, however, continued to 
gather momentum. Their armies came as far 
as Shivpuri, where they were rapidly re¬ 
inforced. Six battalions had reached the place by 
the end of November, and nine more were expected. 
From Shivpuri, they were planning to move towards 


29. Historical Papers relating to Mahadaji Sindhia. No. 
116, 22nd September, 1780. 

30. Ibid., No. 117,3rd October, 1780. 

31. Ibid., No. 122, Appaji Ram to Nana, 17th November, 
1780. 
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the plains of Sironj. Mahadaji sent Sivaji Vithal 
Pawar and Balwant Rao Dhonddeva to meet them, 
and himself proceeded in that direction.®* 

End of 1780 : Divided Counsels 
in the Maraiha Stale 

At the end of the year 1780, the English were 
striking hard at the various fronts of the Maratha 
Empire—in the Konkan, in Malwa and in Khandesh. 
The fall of Bassein, December 11, 1780 was a 
signal triumph for them in the Konkan. In 
northern India, they were proceeding by rapid 
marches towards Malwa and were already 
on the plains of Sironj, waiting to be re¬ 
inforced by considerable detachments. In Khan¬ 
desh, they had captured Sultanpur, Nandurbar, 
Songarh, Vyare and other places, and were threa¬ 
tening Thalner. It was at such a time that the 
Marathas found themselves divided as regards 
their policy towards the English. Nana was in¬ 
sistently calling Mahadaji to his aid in the Deccan 
with a view to crushing the English forces in Gujrat 
and Khandesh. Nana’s idea was that all the Maratha 
sardars should have concentrated their military 
strength at one place—for the defence of the 
‘home’ tenitories—and offered a concerted battle 
against the English. Nana, while slowly beginning 
to realise the gravity of the situation in Malwa, 
still thought that the defence of Poona was much 
more important, and kept on exhorting Mahadaji 
to entrust the north Indian affairs to Sivaji Vithal 
and then move with long-range guns towards 
Gujrat, and open fire at Surat.®* Bassein, Nana 
contended, would not have fallen if Mahadaji had 


32. Ibid., Nos. 126 and 127, Mahadaji’s letter, Ist Decem¬ 
ber, 1780. 

33. Satara Papers, No. 142, Naro Shivadeva, last week of 
January 1781. 
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stuck to his post in Gujrat and kept Goddard 
engaged there: it was Mahadaji’s withdrawal to 
Ujjain and refusal to go back to the aid of the 
Peshwa’s army in Gujrat that had released the pres¬ 
sure from Goddard and permitted him to make 
one conquest after the other in the Konkan area*®* 
The only way, Nana felt, to retrieve the Maratha 
prestige lost by the English capture of Bassein was 
to concentrate all their armies on the Bombay 
coast, defeat Goddard in successive campaigns and 
clear the entire coast-line of the English armies. 
Mahadaji, on the other hand, looked at things from 
a different—if not broader—-point of view. He 
seems to have realised that with the establishment 
of the English power in Bengal and their alliance 
with the Nawab-Wazir of Awadh, the centre of 
political gravity in India had shifted to the north 
and that the only way to chock the growth of the 
English power in India was to raise a strong barrier 
against their advance in Northern India. Much 
time, however, was lost in unnecessarily 
prolonged deliberations. “The time at our dis¬ 
posal is short,” Nana pleaded with Mahadaji, “The 
month of magh has come. Till now all the time 
has been spent in deliberations only. God knows 
what would be the result of all this.”®® 

Nana’s view seems to be that, untill the internal 
wrangles of the Holkar family were not over and 
Mahadaji was not sure of full assistance from Tukoji 
the best thing for him was to confine himself to 
a defensive policy. An alliance with the Emperor 
and the other local chieftains, in Nana’s opinion, was 
bound to open an endless scene of political troub¬ 
les—and the best policy was to keep out of it. 
Nana, in fact, looked with distrust on Mahadaji’s 


34. Ibid., No. 139. Naro Shivadeva’s letter. 

35. Ibid., No. 142. Naro Shivadeva’s letter, last week of 
January, 1781. 
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views regarding the policy in North India. He 
seems to have believed more in the consolidation 
of territories the Maratha State already possessed, 
by keeping her confederate members, including 
the Nizam, under proper control, and in subduing 
Haidar Ali, rather than in extending them farther, so 
as to cover the whole of northern India, and in end¬ 
ing into struggle with the English in Bengal. “You 
do not pay any attention to alfairs on this side,” 
Nana wrote to Mahadaji, middle of December, 
1780, “but write that you are going to manage the 

other affair.The proper thing for you (and 

Holkar ) would have been to come to the assistance 
of the Sarkar with an army of 20,000 each and save 
it from calamity.” Nana strongly criticised Ma- 
hadaji’s entire policy in Malwa as completely in¬ 
effective. Mahadaji had written six months back 
that he would establish alliances with local chief¬ 
tains, but he seemed to have done little in that 
direction. Even the chief of Narwar, who was 
such a close neighbour of Mahadaji, had been allow¬ 
ed to go over to the English. The Rana of Gohad 
had already joined the English, who had captured 
Gwalior with his assistance. The Nawab of Bho¬ 
pal was pourparleying with them. Who were the 
other chiefs, Nana asked ironically, whom he had 
been able to win over for standing by his views 
regarding his policy in Northern India ? Nana 
wanted to know what was the attitude of the 
other chiefs, big as well as small, and what was the 
outcome of Mahadaji’s negotiations with the 
Emperor and Najaf Khan.®* 

Mahadaji's Diplomatic 
Dealings in Malwa 

But on these points Nana was clearly not very 
well informed. Mahadaji’s diplomatic position in 


36. Ibid., No. 135. Naro Shivadeva’s letter to Nana, middle 
of December, 1780. 
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Masadaji’s diplomatic stjoobsses 


Malwa was not so weak as he seemed to imagine. 
It was true that the liana of Gohad had entered 
into an alliance with the English but differences 
had grown between the two—and Mahadaji was 
doing his best to widen them. The Rana felt that 
the English had treacherously retained (Gwalior and 
was afraid that they were intent on taking Gohad 
also. He had, therefore, opened negotiations with 
Mahadaji Sindhia through Gangadhar Govind 
Pant, asking him to show him some way of getting 
out of the English alliance and defeating them. 
The Raja of Datia had sent a vakeel for entering 
into some kind of understanding with Sindhia, 
though he was also in league with the English and had 
captured the pargana of Alampur from the Maratha 
district of Bhander in collaboration with the Rana 
of Gohad. Mahadaji had also r(;ceived an ambassa¬ 
dor from the Nawab of Bhopal. Mahadaji’s idea 
was that the Nawab would join the English only 
if they reached his territory, and in sheer self-defence, 
but that he had no inttaition of going out of his 
way and joining them. He had also received rep¬ 
lies from the Emperor and Najaf Khan to the effect 
that they would join him as soon as he reached 
northern India and then would do whatever he asked 
them to do. Purushottam Mahadeva Hingane 
had written from Delhi that the Emjjeror and 
Najaf Khan would prefer an alliance with Mahadaji 
than with the English. The Emperor had, in fact, 
as Mahadaji informed Nana, asked the English 
ambassador to leave, and he was now waiting for 
Mahadaji to reach northern India, when he was ex¬ 
pected to bring out an army of 15,000, besides 
artillery and irregulars, to his assistance. 

Maratha Counter-offensive in Malwa: 

Retreat of the English Armies 

As soon as Mahadaji came to know of the 
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English moving towards the plains of Sironj he 
took the command of the army in his own hands 
and proceeded by rapid marches to meet them. 
In his very first encounter with the English, a 
couple of miles south of the town of Sironj, he 
defeated them and forced them to change their 
camping ground. He followed it up by encircling 
them, and was full of hope that he would be able 
to repulse them completely from Malwa.s’f The 
English were finally forced to take shelter inside 
the town but Maliadaji’s forces continued battering 
at its walls for several days till, in the early hours 
of the 7th March, they started retreating. The Ma- 
rathas chased them as fiir as Gopalpur, sixteen 
miles north of Chanderi, and killed about three 
hundrt^d English and Turk horsemen, two or three 
commandei’s and some infantrymen, having 
plundered their carts, carrying ammunitions and 
rifles, and camels and horses.^® Finding that the 
Chanderi road was difficult to take, the English 
moved towards Ahirwada district and took shel¬ 
ter in the ibrtress of Mahidpur. Mahadaji was 
maintaining a hot pursuit of the English armies.*® 

37. It is tiuo that Mahadaji was now becoming a little more 
pessimistic regarding his visions of North Indian ascendancy— 
partly because of the poor response he was getting from the Mal- 
wa chiefs and partly on account of the dilatory tactics adopted 
by the Em})eror and Najaf Khan, and had begun to think that 
after repulsing the English from Malwa he would go towards the 
ghats and help the Poona troops in driving the English from 
Gujrat and Konkan. Put he never lost hope in his ultimate 
victory in Malwa. (Historical Papers relating to Mahadaji 
Sindhia, No. 136. Mahadaji’s letter to Nana, 3rd March, 1781.) 

38. Ibid., Nos. 137-38, Mahadaji’s letters to Nana, 7th March, 
1781; No. 139, Sadasliiva Dinkar’s letter to Nana, 8th March, 
1781. 

39. Naro Shivadeva testifies to the great personal activity 
of Mahadaji Sindhia during this time. “Day and night”, he wrote 
to the Peshwa, ‘‘he is keeping ready for the fight and is himself 
shooting arrow's and firing guns against the enemy. At times 
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The capturing of the fort being difficult, the Mara- 
thas kept it encircled from all sides for four days, 
stopping all their communications with the touTi 
outside. The English, subsequently compelled to 
leave Mahidpur, tried to take shelter in a number 
of other fortresses and finally encamped near their 
own fortress of Shivpuri—Kolaras, 36 kos from 
Gwalior. Here, the English defended themselves 
strongly and were further helped by the presence 
of a large forest in their neighbourhood.^*’ The fall 
of Gwalior, followed by the English victory at 
Shivpuri, had spurred Mahadaji Sindhia to greater 
activity and, as the English had moved from Shivpuri 
to Sironj, Mahadaji had poured in all his military 
resources against them, with the result that 
he had succeeded, in a short time, in pushing them 
back to Shivpuri.By the time that Col. Muir, 
with his reinforcements, reached Gohad—on the 
29th of March—Col. Camat- had been reduced to such 
extremity that on the 23rd of the same month he 

he retiinw to the camp at night but, taking iiis meals, again 
leaves for the field”.’ {8akira Papers, No. 154, Naro Shivadeva’s 
letter, 27th March, 1781.) 

40. Historical Papers relating to Mahadaji Sindhia, No. 
140. Mahadaji’s letter to Nana, 21.st March, 1781. 

41. Mill, in his History of British India, has taken a realistic 
view of the English military exploits in Malwa. Regarding 
Camac’s force which, in the beginning of 1781, was commanded 
to penetrate, at the head of 5 battalions of sejwys, into Mal¬ 
wa, Mill writes, ‘‘The force employed in this service, as it was too 
small to prevent Holkar from returning to assist in turning the 
balance against Goddard, so it was too feeble to intimidate 
even Sindhia alone, and seems to have been saved from destruc¬ 
tion, or at any rate from flight, by nothing but a fortunate ex¬ 
ploit. Having reached Sironj in the month of February, 
it was surrounded by a powerful enemy, its supplies were cut 
off; it was harassed on all rides, the princes, expected to join it, 
stood aloof; it was reduced to distress for want of provisions, 
and the commanding officer was obliged to apply by letter for 
the troops stationed at Fatehgarh, under Col. Muir, to enable 
him to retreat into the country of the Rana.” (Mill, History of 
British India, Vol. VIII, pp. 305-8.) 
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summoned a council of war, in which Captain Bruce, 
the officer who commanded the storming party at 
the taking of Gwalior, recommended, as ‘the only 
possible means of preserving the army’, to make that 
very night an attack upon the camp of Sindhia. 

An attack was consequently made on 
March 24, with some initial success. In its results, 
however, it proved to be barren. The English were 
forced to fall back once again on the fortress of 
Kolaras and were encircltHi there more closely by 
the Marathas, who burnt and plundered the town, 
cutting off all its food supplies.*2 At Kolaras, 
the Marathas exerted their full pressure on the 
English. Mahadaji himself was most unusually 
active. He never stayed at one place, but was 
constantly moving from one place to another, 
keeping a watch over the Chanderi forests, lest the 
English tried to escape by that way, and waiting 
for the English to come out of the fort and accept a 
battle. A few days later, the English tried to move 
in the direction of Shesai, a few miles north of 
Kolaras, but, due to the vigilance of the Marathas, 
had to turn back and, crossing the Sindh river, 
camped at Panchavalighat,^® where too they con¬ 
tinued to be constantly pursued and harassed by 
the Maratha forces under Ambuji Ingle and others.^* 
The English now seem to have decided to settle 
down at Kolaras. Sometimes they shot from in¬ 
side the fort at the Marathas. When they tried 
to move about, the Marathas aimed their arrows 
at them. Gradually the conflict degenerated into 
a complete stalemate. 


42. Historical Papers relating to Mahadaji Sindhia, No. 
146. Mahadaji’s letter giving a personal account of the incident. 

43. Ibid., No. 142, Sadashiva Dinkar’s letter of Slst March 
1781. 

44. Ibid., No. 145, Sivaji Vithal’s letter of Ist April, 1781. 
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LIMITATIONS OF MAHADAJl’s SUCCESS 

Estimate of MahadajVs 
Achievements in Malwa 

As time weixt on, it became clear that the 
English were not going to move out of their strong¬ 
hold in Kolaras. Inside the fortress, they were 
very firmly entrenched. According to reports 
reaching the Marathas, they had with them eight 
battalions (including two belonging to the Rana of 
Gohad), 14 guns, 3 smaller guns, and 200 Turk 
soldiers. To these were added two more batta¬ 
lions, with 8 guns. Besides these, a number of 
guns had been captured by the English from the 
Marathas during the surprise attack.A little 
later, they were further reinforced with 3 battalions, 
9 guns and 6 elephants from Kanpur.^® It ap¬ 
peared to the Marathas that the English could hold 
on indefinitely. The Maratha patience, and 
stamina, was beginning to tire out. They were 
good at guerilla warfare in hilly tracts, in harassing 
moving, and particularly retreating, armies and 
in storming forts into surrender. But at Kolaras, 
they were clearly up against heaviest odds. The 
only way to defeat the English was to launch a 
vigorous attack on their stronghold—and that appea¬ 
red an impossibility. “Without a vigorous offen¬ 
sive,” wrote Sadashiva Dinkar to Nana, “it is not 
possible to defeat the English.” Mahadaji was send¬ 
ing frantic appeals to Delhi warning the Emperor 
that if the English were not driven back from Malwa 
they could not be driven out of the rest of northern 
India, but these fell on deaf ears.*^ The 
Marathas were also short of guns. It was clear, 
as Sadashiva Dinkar noted, that the English had 
lost all fear of the Marathas—“obviously for the 
reason,” he adds, “that while the English possess 

45. Ibid., No. 153, Sadashiva Dinkar’s Jotter, April, 1781. 

46. Ibid., No. 164, Sadashiva Dinkar’s letter, April, 1781. 

47. Ibid., No. 163, Sadashiva Dinkar’s letter, April, 1781. 
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guns, the Marathas do not.” ‘‘If the English pro¬ 
ceed towards Gwalior”, Mahadaji told Sadashiva 
Dinkar, “I shall pursue them there. I do not worry 
for that. But if they decide to stay here at Shiv- 
puri-Kolaras, I shall have to camp at Bhelsa or at 
Ahirwadi.”** It was a pity that all the future 
plans of Mahadaji now had l)ecome dependent on 
the movements of the English. 


Mahadaji was, thus, faced with the prospects 
of a two-fold defeat. He was neither able to drive 
the English out of Malwa nor to bring the Mughal 
Emperor under a closer alliance. By the middle 
of May—thanks to rapid reinforcements—the English 
army in Malwa had swelled to 14 battalions and 
40 guns—and was soon expected to be joined by 
4 battalions coming from Kalpi. The Maratha 
army, on the other hand, was hardly 15,000 in 
number, besides 2 or 3 thousand Pindaris. With 
this small army they had di’iven the English back 
from Sironj to Kolaras. But they were not able 
to do anything more. The season for the mon¬ 
soon camping was drawing near. As long as the 
English kept strongly entrenched at Kolaras, the 
Marathas were forced to camp somewhere near 
the place. Mahadaji was on the horns of a dilemma. 
It was impossible for him to demand any sub¬ 
stantial help from Poona as the Poona armies them¬ 
selves were involved in a severe struggle with 
Goddard’s forces in the Konkan. His expected 
allies were not turning up—they were all biding 
their time. It was clear, Mahadaji now began to 
realise, he had not correctly estimated, the strength 
of the English armies that were rushing into Malwa 
and—something which he did not seem to realise— 
that he had put too high a premium on the help 

48. Ibid., No. 157, Sadashiva Dinkar’s letter, 2nd May, 
1781. 
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he was going to receive from the Malwa chieftains 
and from the Emperor and Najaf Khan.^® Maha- 
daji had some anxious consultations with his col¬ 
leagues, Diwan Balarao G(.>vind, Sivaji Pant and 
others. They all agreed that the situation was 
grave and that they did not have enough money, 
or armies, to cope with it adequately. Mahadaji 
wanted to have wider consultations—by calling 
in Ranakhan Bhai and others.®® So far as his 
movements were concerned, he had no option but 
to encamp (‘lose to the English camp. In the mean¬ 
time, Mahadaji hoped, the situation in the south 
might take a turn for the better. It might be 
possible for him to get some reinforcem(;nts from 
Poona by the end of the monsoon and he might 
then bring about the downfall of the English. 
Mahadaji, in the summer of 1781, had clearly been 
reduced to think in terms of a purely defensive 
strategy. 

Campaign in the 
Konkan 

While Mahadaji returned to Malwa and Goddard 
was resting in Gujrat, the main venue of fighting 
had shifted to the Konkan, the Bombay armies 
having already taken j)ossession of some places 
in that area, adjacent to Bombay and Salsettc. 
On the 11th May, the townofKalyan was taken by 
the English in their possession practically without 
any loss. On the 13th, they had to face a heavy 
engagement with a Maratha army trying to re¬ 
capture the town. The next day, the Maratha 
attack was renewed with greater vigour. On the 


49. Ibid., No. 158. Appaji Ram’s letter to Nana, 1.3th 
May, 1781. 

60. Ibid., No. 159. Sadashiva Dinkar’s letter, 16th May, 

1781. 

61. Ibid., No. 161. Sadashiva Dinkar’s letter, 27th May, 
1781. 
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16th afternoon, a reinforcement of about 300 men 
with 2 field pieces under Major Westphall joined 
(^1. Campbell at Kalyan and made the English 
position invulnerable.®2 The British acquisition 
of Kalyan had a strategic significance. It secured 
for them, in words of the Bombay Government, 
‘one of the most favourable openings into the 
Konkan, situated at easy and nearly equal dis¬ 
tance from the principal passes leading to and from 
the Deccan.’®® The most coveted place in the 
Konkan, however, was Bassein. The capture of 
Bassoin was expected to complete their views of 
territorial acquisition on the west coast of India 
and make the Company masters of a tract of coun¬ 
try ‘capable in their hands of bearing an inex¬ 
haustible source of power and wealth from the 
commercial advantages and capability of improve¬ 
ment in trade and manufactures it possessed.’ 
Bassein had a great strategic importance too. It 
commanded the ghats and the passes in its neigh¬ 
bourhood leading into the Deccan. Goddard pro¬ 
posed to commence the military operations in the 
next season by taking Bassein and possessing him¬ 
self of the neighbouring passes that led into the 
Deccan, thinking that the fears and anxieties of 
the ministers arising out of this would bring the 
war to an immediate conclusion. 

Sitge and Capture of 
Bassein 

Goddard fully realised the seriousness of the 
project. He strongly opposed the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment’s proposal of deputing Lt. Colonel Hartley 
with the forces of their presidency to secure the 
ghats, before they had captured Bassein, on grounds 
of its being inadvisable thus to take the initiative 

52. Thana letter of I6th May, 1780. 

63. Bombay Proceedings, Ist August, 1780, President’s 
Minute. 
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and alarm the Maratha Government, who might 
‘march so large an army into the Konkan and with 
such expedition as to demand the attention of their 
whole force and retard at least, if not frustrate, 
the accomplishment of their views against Bassein’. 
He was certain that the Marathas would put their 
whole weight in defending Bassein—on account of 
its being so dangerously near the capital and its 
strategic control over all the passes leading into the 
Deccan—and advised the Bombay Government to 
keep their forces undivided and under unified com¬ 
mand. Having succeeded in persuading the Bombay 
Government to commit to him the entire direcition 
over Hartley’s detachment from the time that he 
might arrive in the neighbourhood of Bassein, God¬ 
dard left Surat on the 17th October, with a determi¬ 
nation ‘to march with all the expedition in his power’ 
to Bassein. The journey from Surat into the Konkan 
turned out to be an arduous one. The troops had 
to suffer great fatigue and hardships on account of 
the roads being extremely bad and the existence 
of numerous nuUas and rapid rivers on the route. 
Goddard took about a month in reaching the bridge 
of Goswara joining the island of Bassein to the 
continent. On the morning of the 12th November, 
Goddard secured the bridge, a small Maratha guard, 
which was all that was posted there, fleeing on the 
first appearance of the English. 

On the 13th, he marched to, and occupied, the 
ground vacated by the Marathas and camj^ed there 
on the sea shore and within little more than two 
miles of the walls of Bassein, a very useful base for 
carrying on with convenience the operations of 
the siege. The troops from Salsette crossed and 
joined him on the night of his arrival. A great 
part of his stores also arrived. Goddard found the 
place, from the natural situation of the ground and 
the construction of the works, and from the num¬ 
ber of cannon planted on the walls and of the troops 
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composing the garrison, much more strong and 
formidable than he had expected, and decided to 
proceed with caution. On November 28, a battery 
of two eighteen-and four twelve-pounders with 
a battery of six thirteen-inch mortars was opened 
within 900 yards of the wall. The charge was 
extremely well directed and created a good deal 
of damage. This enabled Ooddard to carry on his 
work under the cover of the artillery fire to the 
spot where he proposed to erect the grand battery, 
which, the necessary approaches and parallels 
being now completed, he intended to operate. 

Colonel Hartley was, in the meantime, de¬ 
puted to safeguard the communications between 
Bassein and Kalyan, where the magazines of pro¬ 
vision and ammunitions wci'e lodged, and to keep 
back a large Maratha army which had descended 
the Chats. Due to this successful interruption by 
Colonel Hartley, the Marathas could not send 
any succours into Bassein, which was now very 
closely invested. Goddard now destroyed two of 
the bridges upon the creek that formed the island 
of Bassein and posted a very strong guard for the 
defence of the remaining t)ne. Before any re¬ 
inforcements from Poona could reach, Bassein had 
surrendered, on December 11. On the two pre¬ 
ceding days thti grand battery had fired without 
transmission and a practicable breach was nearly 
completed, which so much intimated the garrison 
that they surrendered. The main cause ■ of the 
English success, thus, was the effective use of artil¬ 
lery. The fort from its natural situation and the 
strength of the works, was exceedingly formidable 
and totally impregnable to the efforts of any Indian 
power. The brisk and well-directed fire of the 
English guns and the effectual bursting of their 
shells, as Goddard himself wrote, had proved of the 
most essential consequence to the success of the 
operation. 
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On the same day on which Bassein surren¬ 
dered, December 11, Lt. Col, Hartley was attack¬ 
ed by the whole of the Maratha troops that had 
descended the ghds as well as by those including 
Sinhor Noronha’s body of infantry which had mar¬ 
ched to the relief of Bassein. The united army 
numbered 20,000 and, with the five guns they 
had, started attacking him in front and rear. With 
the infantry they brought constant pressure on the 
two parties Hartley had posted an eminence on 
each flank of the line. The Marathas renewed their 
attack on the 12th morning and taking advantage 
of a thick fog which prevented the English from 
seeing them till past nine, a large l)ody of the 
Maratha horse advanced close to the right of the 
line, and their infantry endcavoiirtKl to join the 
height on the right flank, but neither (oiild make 
much head-way due to constant firing by the Eng¬ 
lish side. Having captured Bassein, Goddard 
decided immediately to march to Hartley’s relief. 
On the 13th morning, Goddard reached Mandavi, 
pursuing his march the same evening to Vajrabai 
and reaching there an hour before the next day¬ 
break. Goddard found that the Maratha forces 
were already in motion and far beyond his reach, as 
on the 12th afternoon, either alarmed by intelli¬ 
gence of the fall of Bassein or apprised of God¬ 
dard’s movements, they had sent off their bazars, 
baggage, sick and wounded men towards Mahuli 
and had followed them with the whole of their 
force. The same evening Goddard went and joined 
Hartley—^who was strongly encamped in the post 
from which the Marathas had found it impossible 
to dislodge him a couple of days back. The 
Marathas now lay encamped within five or six 
miles of the fort of Mahuli at a distance of nearly 
20 miles from the English. 

Arnala and After 

The armies then moved towards the fort of 
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Amala, which surrendered on the 18th Januaiy. 
“It is,” the Bombay Government wrote, “an acqui¬ 
sition of importance, from its situation with respect 
to Bassein and our other possessions on the sea- 
coasts.” The reduction of Arnala completed the 
line of conquests from Gujrat to Bombay, the 
Marathas now having no possessions along the 
coast of the Konkan. Goddard now decided to 
move towards the ghats at the foot of which the 
whole Maratha army was lying since their retreat 
from Vajrabai on the road to Poona. On the 1st 
February, Goddard marched to Badlapur. On the 
4th, he marclied and encamped at Dawmut. Here 
he expected to meet the main Maratha army under 
Hari Pant Phadke, but he was disappointed in 
his conjectures regarding their designs. During 
his march large bodies of Marathas had shown 
themselves and a great many rockets had been 
thrown by people concealed in hollows and thick 
shrubs, but there was no open encounter. After 
they had advanced seven miles in that way, the 
route lay through a narrow, though short, defile 
and hardly had the vanguard of the army appeared 
beyond it when a sudden fire commenced of small 
arms from behind a bank which was little more 
than 100 yards in front. The exact number of the 
Maratha troops could not be ascertained due to 
great fogginess but, from the extent of the front 
from which they fired, it was plain that they were 
considerable. Large bodies of horse appeared on 
the bank, but they did not come within a mile. 
Goddard immediately formed the advance guard 
and pushetl forward with it to dislodge the Mara¬ 
thas from the post they had occupied, which they 
immediately abandoned and fled with great pre¬ 
cipitateness. The English army continued to fire 
upon them as they retreated. The Marathas were 
reported to have sent off their bazars and bag¬ 
gages of every kind to Kampoli, whither they 
followed themselves, and proceeded up the ghats. 
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Haripant himself intended to take possession of 
this route, and some other chiefs with a large body 
of horse were to remain below the ghats. 

Konkan vs. the Ghats 

The Bombay Government now suggested that 
Goddard should follow up his conquest of Bassein 
by the complete reduction of the Konkan—which 
was to be “the main object of the campaign”. They 
advised Goddard to move his army immediately to 
the south-east and appear before Mavli, Bairam- 
garh, Shetghur and then march along the foot of 
the ghats to the southwards, asking the whole line 
of forts to suiTender, and at the same time not 
suffering himself to be detained by such as were 
absolutely inaccessible and seemed determined on 
resistance. They calculated that the Marathas 
would hardly descend the ghats with their main 
array, but would probably reserve it for the defence 
of the capital, as they could fight in the Deccan 
with much more superior advantage than below 
the ghats. Goddard, however, thought in a diffe¬ 
rent strain. For him the reduction of Bassein was 
not a part of a general scheme for the reduction 
of the Konkan, but important frcm the point of viev) 
of its opening the passage to the ‘ghats' which it com¬ 
manded. He was, therefore, of the opinion that all 
inferior pursuits were to be laid aside and with all 
the force they could collect their military effort 
was to be directed at securing the passes leading 
into the Deccan from Bassein, where they might 
take post, and either advance or continue to act 
on the defensive as might be found most expedient. 
Goddard also pointed out that the suggested opera¬ 
tions in the Konkan would be costly, in fact, too 
costly, in comparison with the poor return they were 
likely to offer. These forts lay scattered all over 
the Konkan, and most of them were built upon 
the summits of high hills and could be taken, not 
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by a regular conducted assault but by surprise 
stratagem or famine, which mode of warfare being 
harassing and destructive was bound to be costly. 
Even when acquired, these forts were bound in¬ 
evitably to occasion embarrassment and delay in 
their operations and would infallibly consume the 
remainder of the season without bringing the war 
nearer to a conclusion than ■ it was then or gain¬ 
ing any advantages in the Konkan which would in 
any adequate degree compensate for the pains and 
expenses they would have incurred. 

Forcing the Bore. Ghats 

With the ghats in his possession, on the other 
hand, Goddard further pointed out, it would be 
impossible for the Marathas to detach any con¬ 
siderable force into the Konkan, which would leave 
Poona defenceless and exposed. The English would, 
therefore, easily be able to maintain their commu¬ 
nications with the sea-coast and would also be able 
to protect the country towards Kalyan. Goddard 
was mainly attracted by the ‘grand object’, of‘active 
aivd vigorous measures’, of ‘carrying their arms to 
the veiy gates of the Maratha capital, where the 
terror of them had already reached.On the 8th 
February, Goddard reached Kampoli, at the foot 
of the ^hats. Finding that the Marathas had posted 
themselves inside the fort where they had also brou¬ 
ght a number of guns and a large body of infantry, 
consisting of about 4000 men, Goddard resolved upon 
attacking it that very night, Holkar, with his army, 
consisting of 15,000 horse, besides Pindaris, and 
another principal sardar with 7000 horse, had arriv¬ 
ed upon the top of the Ghat. Goddard, there¬ 
fore, thought it expedient to order a very strong 


54. The Bombay Governor, till the end, dissented from 
this plan on the ground that it would be risking too much the 
going with his army too for into the Deccan in their existing 
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party upon this service, consisting of Poona Corps 
in front, followed by two Companies of Bombay 
and Madras European Grenadiers, four Companies 
of Bengal Sepoy Grenadiers, the 1st and 7th bat¬ 
talions of Bengal Sepoys and the 8th battalion of 
Madras Sepoys. The vanguard of the army en¬ 
tered the lower ranges of the pass at midnight. In 
little more than an hour they reached the first post 
about half way up the pass, which the Marathas, 
after discharging their pieces, immediately aban¬ 
doned. The troops then pushed forward towards 
the Darwaja, or second post, which was deemed 
the strongest part of the pass, and where the 
Marathas had thrown up a breastwork. In the 
meantime, the Pioneer Corps with two Companies 
of Bengal Sepoy Grenadiers having taken posses¬ 
sion of some heights on the right of the road moved 
upon them towards the Darwaja, which the Mara¬ 
thas instantly relinquished, but not without carrying 
off their guns, and they continued firing from it as 
the troops formed. The small field pieces of the Eng¬ 
lish were by this time mounted on the eminence, 
from when they fired upon the Marathas, who soon 
fled on all sides. The troops having got through 
the Darwaja and formed, then, moved forward to 
a temple, which was considered as the summit of 
the ghat, and from there to Khandala, where they 
strongly encamped themselves upon the ground occu¬ 
pied earlier by the Marathas, who had abandoned 
it on their approach. Goddard little knew that 
this was the maximum that he was destined to rea¬ 
lize of his cherished desire of conquering Poona, the 
capital and heart of the Maratha State ! 


state of affairs. He also pointed out that it was not safe to leave 
Bombay so destitude of forces in view of the French danger of 
invasion from that side. He also did not think the appearing at 
or before Poona of any consequence, as it was on open town 
which the Marathas could easily abandon and fly to some of 
their strongholds and forts. 
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End of Aggression : Goddard's 
Second Retreat 

It had, however become elear, by the end of 
March, 1781, that, having secured the Bore Ghat, 
Goddard had no option but to fall back on the defen¬ 
sive. The capture of Bore Ghat was an important 
achievement for the English. It secured to them 
the Konkan and opened to them a passage into 
the Deccan and the Maratha capital.®® It was, 
however, impossible for him to adopt an offensive 
plan involving an immediate march to Poona. It 
was becoming clear that a march to Poona, or 
even the capture of the capital city of the Mara- 
thas, would not terminate the war—in fact, would 
do the Marathas no material injury and would be 
attended with great inconvenience to themselves. 
According to reports, Poona had long been deserted 
by the principal inhabitants, the prosperity and 
efforts removed to a considerable distance and 
straw placed in all the principal houses, ready to 
be set to fire as the English approached. Moreover, 
the very composition of their army disabled them 
from attempting such a thing—their army was 
composed only of infantry and could not subsist in a 
coimtry whore the Marathas could effectually cut off 
every communication with the help of their cavalry 
and superior numbers. Goddard, however, appeared 


66. The securing of these ghats, with a view to threaten 
the Maratha capital had long been laid down by Goddard as his 
main objective. “The reduction of Bassein,” Goddard wrote in 
a letter from Bassein, dated the 18th December, 1780, to the 
Bombay Government, “was considered as the leading object of 
our armies, both an account of its being the most considerable 
fortress in the Konkan, the convenience of its situation to the 
territories already dependent on Bombay Presidency and, be¬ 
sides its own importance, the passage it would open to us to 
aUack the Marathas in the very heart of their empire, and in the 
neighbourhood of their capital itself”. (Secret and Political Diary, 
Bombay Proceedings of 19th December, 1780, Goddard’s letter 
of 18th December). 
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quite satisfied with his achievements on the Bombay 
coast. “Every success we could have wished,” 
he wrote to the Calcutta Government, “has hi¬ 
therto attended your arms. The Company’s 

possessions in Gujrat have remained unmolested. 

The enemy have been dispossessed and driven out 
of the Konkan and the gMts, which while in our 
hands must ever be the subject of apprehension 
and terror to the Maratha Government, forced and 
secured.” Goddard thought the position of the 
Engish forces ideal from many points of view : 
they were strongly posted on the ghats; they had 
a large open country behind them through which, 
by means of strong escorts, a sufficient supply of 
provisions could always be had from Bellapore, a 
fort on the mainland joined to the Bombay harbour 
and little more than tliirty miles from the ghais ; 
above all, they were maintaining a solid check 
upon the Poona Government, by not only oblig¬ 
ing them to keep a large army in the neighbour¬ 
hood but also by restraining them from contribut¬ 
ing any material assistance to Haidar Ali. This 
defensive plan, Goddard now came to see, had the 
great value of ‘intimidating the enemy equally and 
indeed more effectually than the most active 
and vigorous measures, like distressing them by the 
maintenance of a numerous army, diminishing 
their revenues from a deserted capital and depopu¬ 
lation of a large tract of country and stopping 
them from detaching any considerable force to either 
harass their territories or strengthen the hands of 
their enemies.’ 

Bombay Decision for Complete 
Withdrawal 

The Bombay Government entirely concurred 
with the General regarding the definition of the 
objects of the war and of their political views on 
the west of India but, pressed by circumstances, 
resolved ‘that a system of defence was now a mea- 
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sure of necessity,’ The only thing they now had to 
do was to evolve measures for pursuing that 
system. Goddard had suggested the establishment 
of a large force at the head of the ghats during the 
monsoon. This appeared extremely difficult to 
them, since it involved besides the danger and dif¬ 
ficulty of offering them supplies, the vast expense of 
stores and ammunitions, and the danger of leaving so 
large a part of their force in a situation where they 
could not command their services if there was a 
necessity for them at Bombay, or be able to give 
them assistance if they were hard pressed. They 
did not believe that maintaining a post at the 
head of the ghats would answer the purpose of 
keeping the Marathas out of the Konkan, for it 
was evident by Goddard’s letters that, notwith¬ 
standing the present situation of the army, a very 
large body of the Marathas was now in the country, 
by which a large convoy was exposed to i mmediate 
danger.®* Above all, the whole system of raising 
works, fortifying posts, and building of magazines. 


56. This, in fact, was the main reason why it had become 
impossible for Goddard to remain high up on the ghats. His 
communications with tlie base, as well as his supply-line, were 
constantly being intercepted. The Marathas, under the leadership 
of Parashuram Bhau, Haripant Phadke and Tukoji Holkar 
were extremely active in their tactics of harassment. “ Once 
more the country, between Poona and Panvel,” writes Sardesai, 
Bumming up the information contained in innumerable letters 
published in the Itihasa Sangraha, Aitithasik TippuTien, Poire 
Yadi Wagere, AUihasik Lekh Sangraha and other Marathi collec¬ 
tions, “ came to be so devastated that the enemy could get no 
supplies, and Goddard could not advance from Khandala. Con¬ 
stant skirmishing continued for three months, February to April, 
below the ghats in which the Marathas inflicted several defeats 
and losses upon the enemy and secured much booty. Reinforce¬ 
ments were hurriedly sent from Bombay, but they were dis¬ 
persed in their advance from Panvel. Goddard found himself 
isolated at Khandala and, becoming hopeless of any successful 
move towards Poona, went back to Panvel suffering severe 
losses and privations in his retreat.” {New History oj the 
Marathas, Vol. Ill, page 108). 
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casemates etc., was extremely costly.®’^ They 
thought that if at any time in future it might be 
judged expedient to possess themselves of the ghat^y 
they might be again secured or taken possession 
of with much less difficulty and danger than would 
attend maintaining a post there during the rainy 
season. They, therefore, gave peremptory ins¬ 
tructions to ^ddard to withdraw from the ghats 
and to employ the army during the remainder of 
the season in protecting the Konkan and, if possible, 
to secure Paeb or some other of the strongholds, 
which might appear convenient, and to secure sta¬ 
tions for part of the troops during the rains.^® 

Journey Down the 
Ghats 

Goddard remained encamped at Khandala on 
the top of the Bore Ghat till the 17th April. In the 
meantime, constant skirmishes were taking place 
between the English escorts bringing provisions 
etc. for the army from Panvel and the Maratha 
guerilla bands, which had now been let loose upon 
the area. The Bombay Government had, in the 
meantime, decided, in consequence of advices from 
Calcutta, to maintain Tellicherry, and was asking for 
the withdrawal of their two battalions. The Madras 
detachment also had to be sent back—as the only 
possible means by which they could be assisting 
the operations of the war on the Coromandal 
coast. It was necessary for these forces to reach 
Bombay before the 20th April—as the English fleet 
was to sail from there by that date. With such 
depletion of forces, Goddard could not have thought 


67. In a letter to the Supreme Government, dated the 15th 
February, the Bombay Government had given a graphic picture 
of their financial difficulties informing them that they had 
experienced and still continued to feel the most severe distress 
for money. (Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, 27th 
April, 1781, Bombay letter of the 15th February). 

68. Secret and Political Diary, Bombay Proceedings of 
27th March, 1781. 
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of staying on the ghats for a longer time. Other 
considerations which made Goddard hurry down 
the ghats were the superiority of the Maratha force 
below the ghats, which rendered it too hazardous 
to risk a detachment in the Konkan, and the near 
approach of the lainy season, when it would be 
necessary to dispose off the troops in such places 
as might be most convenient for the protection 
and security of the country. Accordingly, having 
sent the baggage and stores of every kind down 
the ghats on the afternoon and the night of the 17th 
April, Goddard himself followed them, with the rear 
division of the army, at day-break on the 18th, 
and arrived at Panvel on the evening of the 23rd, 
after a very troublesome and fatiguing march— 
constantly harassed by the Maratha forces, now 
augmented to 50,000 men, about 6000 of which 
were infantry, which under Haripant Phadke 
had followed them down the ghats, and were now 
on their track.®® 


59. The address desjiatched by tlic Bombay Government 
to the Secret Committee, and to the Court of Directors {Secret 
and Political Diary, Bombay Proceedings of 30th April, 1781), 
throws some (veiled) light on Goddard’s retreat from the 
ghats, **We shall not now enter into a detail of the opera¬ 
tions of the army,” they wrote, “ but shall only mention that. 

Gkiddard, in pursuance of their advice relinquished possession 
of the pass of Bore Ghat, which he had proposed forming into 
a fortifkxi fort, and marched his army to Panvel.” 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

IMPACT OF SOUTH INDIAN POLITICS: 

A DIPLOMATIC REVOLUTION 

While the war against the Marathas rage^d in 
its full fury in the Konkan and in Malwa, the Eng¬ 
lish tried to patch up their differences with the 
Nizam and Haidar Ali. Both these princes had 
availed themselves of the opportunities presented 
by their disputes with the Marathas and the disturb¬ 
ed state of the Peshwa’s government to dismember 
from his dominions considerable territories. 
The Nizam had succeeded in these efforts 
by diplomacy and Haidar Ali by force of arms. 
The situation of Haidar appeared entirely favour¬ 
able to the views of the English. “It is not to be 
doubted,” wrote Goddard, “however much he may 
avoid forming any particular connections with us, 
but he will immediately listen to the dictates of 
enmity and his own interest and embrace the oppor¬ 
tunity, given him by our engaging the attention 
of the Maratha government in this quarter, of pro¬ 
secuting his scheme against them to the southward.” 
Goddard even suggested that they might actually 
enter into some agreement with him ‘for their mu¬ 
tual interests and distress of the common enemy’, 
and thought that, if this coxild materialise, it ‘would 
be attended with very striking advantages.’ From 
the Nizam also he expected, ‘notwithstanding his 
close and intimate connection with the Ministers 
and the little reason there was to suppose he would 
chose to unite with them (the English)’, that he 
would not take an active part against them or join 
his troops with the ministerial forces but observe 
the same ‘wise, prudential and temporizing con¬ 
duct’ he had shown on former occasions. 


1. Secret and Political Diary (Bombay), Proceedings of 3rd 
November, 1779, Goddard’s letter of the same date. 
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Anglo-Nizam Relations 

The English, known for their diplomatic 
shrewdness, were curiously unaware of the re¬ 
percussions their policies in Bengal and towards 
the Maratha State were making upon the southern 
powers, the Nawab of Arcot, the Nizam and Haidar 
Ali. As early as September 1775, the Nawab of 
Arcot had expressed the opinion, in connection 
with Basalat Jang’s dependence on the English, 
that they wore a ‘good-for-nothing, deceitful peo¬ 
ple, who do not mind breaking any firm agreement 
and that their assistance was of no value,’ The 
Nawab seems to have taken the British acquisi¬ 
tion of Bengal and their persistent encroachments 
on Arcot deeply to heart and thought that if they 
were allowed to place Raghoba in power in Poona 
‘the riches of that town would fall into their hands, 
all the powers and countries from Calcutta to Cape 
Comorin would be subject to the English’, and had 
advised the Nizam that ‘now was the time to frus¬ 
trate them’, since he anticipated that ‘they would 
be on both the Nizam and himself in a short time.’* 
The Nawab was getting so restive that he actually 
made overtures to the Dutch for concluding a 
treaty of alliance with them, and placed orders for 
building and equipping a new fleet at his sea-ports.* 
The Nizam himself had regarded the support the 
English had extended to Raghoba as ‘a trouble¬ 
some undertaking’ and had prophetically warned 
them in the clearest language (1) that the Marathas 
would never venture to face them in a pitched 
battle but would employ their numerous bodies 
of horse in ravaging and laying waste their country 

2. Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, 12th Febraary, 
1776. Extract of a letter from Mr. Adams to the President of 
Onore, 20th September, 1775. 

3. Ibid., President’s letter, 3rd October, 1775. Earlier 
than this, Haidar Ali had already concluded a treaty with the 
Dutch on 30th March, 1775. 
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and in cutting off their provisions and might, by 
this mode of war, distress them as much as by ob¬ 
taining a victory; (2) that Mudaji Bhonlse was now 
closely associated with the Poona Ministry and 
would take an active part in the war against them; 
(3) that their exertions were in favour of a person 
who had neither money nor credit to enable him 
to cooperate with them; and (4) that this very ha¬ 
zardous enterprise was in behalf of one whose trea¬ 
chery and inconstancy of character were such as 
might thereafter bring into danger the advantages 
which they now hoped to reap from their alliance 
with him.^ 

All this advice had fallen on deaf ears and 
the English had persisted in their policy of wanton 
aggression against the Maratha State by continu¬ 
ing to support Raghoba. The Nizam regarded 
this as a violation of the treaty between him and 
the English by which the enemies of the Sarkar 
were to be treated as the enemies of the English, 
and expressed his opinion that it was ‘highly im¬ 
proper in the Government of Bombay to grant 
protection and assistance to Raghoba’ in view of 
the friendship that existed between him and the 
Peshwa. On his complaining on this point, the 
Governor General had assured him that ho 
regarded the Peshwa as his friend, like him, and 
would not allow his union with him to be broken 
for the sake of Raghoba. But he had violated 
these assurances without any compunction. “I 
considered your declaration,” the Nizam wrote 
to the Governor General, “free from all double deal¬ 
ing and waited to see you put your professions 
into execution but everything that has happened 
since then has been in contradiction to them.” The 
Nizam had also objected to the despatch of Goddard’s 


4. Ibid., 17th January, 1780. Hollond’s letter, 20th December, 
1779. 
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forces across the Maratha territories. The (Gover¬ 
nor General tried to reassure him on this point 
also. He wrote to the Nizam—what was clearly 
a lie—that Goddard’s force had been despatched 
after news of a Maratha alliance with the French 
had reached him and not to assist Raghoba, with 
whom his government had entered into no treaty, 
nor to disturb or molest the Poona Ministers, with 
whom they were friends, but for the assistance 
and protection of Bombay. “We shall never act”, 
the Governor General wrote to the Nizam reiterat¬ 
ing, tongue-in-cheek, his earlier assurances, “in any 
shape which may prove detrimental to their (the 
Maratha) affairs but oven employ our army to 
render them friendly services. In a word, we are 
the friends of the Peshwa and the Ministers of Poona 
and shall never deviate from the friendship as long 
as they shall continue to be our friends.”^ The 
Nizam had lived to see another of the English as¬ 
surances most lightly thrown away to the winds. 
The Nizam was further upset by the English open¬ 
ing negotiations with Mudaji Bhonsle and feared 
that Mudaji would utilise his alliance with the 
English to wrest back from him that part of the 
Bhonsle territory which was in the Nizam’s hands. 
The Nizam was not wrong in his reading of the 
situation. One of the conditions on which the 
Governor General had allowed Elliot to purchase 
the friendship of Mudaji Bhonsle was ‘the recovery 
of the conquests which had been made from his 
country by Nizam Ali.’ 

Problems Regarding Guntur 
and the 'Peshkash' 

In the autumn of 1779, when the English were 
deeply involved in the Maratha war, the Madras 


6. Ibid., 14th February, 1780. Madras Government’s Minute 
of 30th December 1779. 
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Government gave further offence to the Nizam by 
trying to secure the saricar of Guntur by direct 
negotiations with Basalat Jang and by proposing 
to him that the Company should discontinue its 
payment of the annual peshkash. The Guntur 
country had long been an object which both the 
Governments of Bengal and Madras thought ex¬ 
tremely proper to get possession of, even by force 
of arms if other methods failed. In view of the 
recent outbreak of a war with the French, the 
Madras Government thought that it had become 
absolutely necessary to secure it. The reasons 
were primarily strategical. The situation of the 
country was such that if possessed by an enemy 
it cut off all communications by land with their 
other saricar8.^ The port of Motapalli in the Guntur 
district gave the French an opening into the very 
heart of the Deccan and would have enabled them 
not only to disturb the tranquillity of their posses¬ 
sions in the sarlcars but to renew their old connec¬ 
tions and to form such alliances as had given them 
great weight and importance in the past in that 
part of the country.'^ The Madras Government’s 
contention was that Basalat Jang had actually for¬ 
feited his claims to the place, since it had been expres¬ 
sly stipulated that he was only to enjoy the saricar 
as a jagir during his life time and under certain con¬ 
ditions stipulated in the treaty with the Nizam, 
and in case of violation of any of those conditions 


6. At the time when the English troops were before 
Pondicherry, a French force under M. Lally, in the service of 
Basalat Jang, by continuing to be in the Guntur saricar, had 
actually succeeded in creating a diversion for the English troops 
by forcing upon them the necessity of defending their northern 
settlements. 

7. It was generally accepted that the withdrawal of 
Bussy’s power from the Deccan was one of the most impolitic 
measures of Gen. Lally’s Government and that it had given a 
more fatal stab to the interest of the French in India than even 
the reduction of Pondicherry at that time.—Orme: History 
of Indostan, Vol. 3. 
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(which, the Madras Government alleged, had ac¬ 
tually taken place) the Company was authorised 
to possess themselves of it. But instead of annex¬ 
ing it to the English dominions on the Madras coast, 
the Madras Government had merely obtained it on 
rent from Basalat Jang, during his life, thus not 
only obtaining certain financial advantages for 
the Company but also securing it from any attempts 
of the French or the ambitious views or restless 
disposition of the neighbouring powers ! 

The proposal for the discontinuance of the 
annual peshkash to the Nizam was based on still 
deeper reasons. Under the treaty of 1766, as re¬ 
vised in 1768, the Company held the Northern 
Sarkars on condition of paying an annual tribute 
or peshkash. The fact, however, was that they had 
obtained the Northern Sarkars still earlier by an im- 
perial/amaw, and Gen. Caillaud’s army was already 
on the march to capture the country, when the war 
with the Nizam had broken out in 1766. In the sub¬ 
sequent treaty, for reasons of placating the Nizam, 
no mention had been made of the Mughal farman, 
and the sarkars were received as a grant solely from 
the Nizam with a peshkash attached to it. “A quit- 
rent, agreeable to the terms of that treaty”, argued 
the Madras Governor, ‘‘might then perhaps be 
very proper when we did not think ourselves suffi¬ 
ciently powerful or for other reasons did not deem 
it expedient to claim them in consequence of the 
farman wo had received.” But now the circum¬ 
stances had changed. The same imperial farman 
which had given the sarkars to the Company had 
given Kamatak to the N awab free from all demands 
or tributes whatever. In the treaty with the 
Nizam, of 1768, the Nawab had received the Kar- 
natak exactly conformable to the tenor of the far¬ 
man but the Company had been burdened with 
an enormous tribute and one of the sarkars had 
been allowed to remain as a jagir with the N izam’s 
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brother. This was highly galling to the Enghsh. More¬ 
over, under the arrangement with the Nizam (Art. 
5 of the treaty), the Company paid only two lakhs 
a year during the first six years. The burden was 
then not so heavy. But after 1774 the tribute was 
raised to five lakhs. The Madras Government 
found it impossible to pay such a large amount 
and ran into heavy arrears. Their treasury 
was entirely exhausted—with the heavy 
expense of the siege of Pondicherry, the expedi¬ 
tion to Mah6, the maintenance of French prisoners 
and the great expense of completing their forti¬ 
fications. “We knew not” wrote the Governor 
of Madras, in justification of the proposal he had 
made to the Nizam, “where to look for supplies.” 
From Bengal they were told not to look for assis¬ 
tance ; the Nawab was unable to furnish them with 
more than the stipulated share of current charges 
and a proportion of his balances ; the Raja of 
Tanjore pleaded poverty; whereas the resources 
of the presidency, even on a peace establishment, 
could do little more than answer their current dis¬ 
bursements. 

Since they could not expect any increase of 
income, all that the Madras Government could do, 
besides all possible internal economy, was to pre¬ 
vent their treasury from being exhausted by any 
demand or disbursement which they could avoid. 
“The heavy tribute of the peshhash", pleaded the 
perplexed Governor, “came immediately under the 
latter predicament and the obtaining its revision 
from the Nizam seemed the most probable relief 
that could in the present conjuncture be applied 
to our embarrassed treasury”. There was another 
reason also which had induced them to withhold 
the Nizam’s peshkash. The Nizam had been a 
guarantee to the terms regarding Guntur and was 
to be held responsible for Basalat Jang’s main¬ 
tenance of French troops there in violation of the 
treaty. In fact, on being dismissed by him, under 
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the English pressure, the French troops had im¬ 
mediately marched towards Haiderabad and had 
continued in the Nizam’s service ever since. Lally, 
officially addressed as the Commander-in-chief of 
the French forces in the Deccan, was actually under 
the Nizam’s protection. The Madras Governor 
was not wrong in repudiating the charge—so lightly 
made against him by all historians, past as well as 
present—that it was on the peshkash question that 
the Nizam had been alienated from the English. 
The Nizam’s conduct, in fact, had been unfavour¬ 
able towards the English right from the beginn¬ 
ing of their determination to support Raghoba 
in defiance of his advice. His attachment to the 
Ministerial party was well-known. In a war be¬ 
tween the English and the Ministerial party, it was 
clear as to where the Nizam’s loyalty would be 
directed. “It would have been highly impolitic,” 
argued the Governor, “to have furnished, if not a 
declared enemy, at least a very doubtful friend 
with money to be employed against ourselves and 
that too when we could so ill spare it.”® 

Madras Responsibility for 
Breach with Nizam 

There is no doubt that Hollond, who was de¬ 
puted on the charge, was asked to approach the 
Nizam with the greatest courtesy and respect, to tell 
him of their great distress and to suggest to him a 
number of alternative settlements. In case, how¬ 
ever, the Nizam did not agree to any of those alter¬ 
natives, he was to be told—‘that the Company 
will pay the balance with the current tributes as 
soon as they are in cash, that they have no design 
to commit hostilities upon him or infringe any of 
his rights, but that they always will be prepared 


8. Foreign Department : iSecrcf Proceedings, 14th Febraary 
1780. Madras Governor’s Minute of 30th December, 1779. 
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fully and effectually to revenge the least insult 
that shall be offered to them.”® The Nizam’s reply, 
on the other hand, was the outcome of pent-up 
feelings of bitterness and hostility nurtured for 
a long time, and made it clear that he regarded the 
request for remission of peshka^h ‘one amongst 
many other things tending to bring on a rupture’. 
This, however, proved to be the proverbial last 
straw. “If you are determined”, the Nizam told 
HoUond, “to break treaties, it is well. You may 
set about it when you please and we will go to war 
if you think proper. I am prepared on my part, 
thanks to the Almighty. You have been the first 
to break the treaty.”^® To the Governor General, 
he had written more strongly: “If what you write 
is from your heart and the Governor and Council 
of Madras will remain strict in the treaty and allian¬ 
ce and give over all further demands to have the 
tributes to the sarkar annulled and will relinquish 
possession of the sarkar of Murtazanagar (Guntur), 
it is well. If they will not, I have nothing of more 
consequence than preserving and defending my 
country and the spark of dispiite and enmity will 

be raised to a flame. By the blessing of God I 

am prepared and am in no want of assistance. The 
rulers of Poona, whose dignity and exalted state 
of power is owing to my protection and assistance, 
are attached to me and would support me to the 
utmost and Mudaji Bhonsle is my ally and is as 


9. Ibid., Instructions of 22nd February, 11th June and 10th 
July, 1779. 

10. “From the Nizam’s letter”, the Madras Governor 
wrote, “I believe, it will appear evident that the principal 
cause of his displeasure was the measures pursued by the 
Bengal Government and that it was not on account only of om 
application to him for remission of tho penhkash that he thought 
proper to take offence and to declare intentions hostile.w m 
support given to Raghunath Rao and the mee^res pursued mth the 
Maraihas that are the principal object of his attention... (Madras 
Governor’s Minute of 30th December, 1779). 
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one with the rulers of Poona and Haidar N aik, who 
entertains enmity against the English Company, 
having lately entered into a treaty with the Poona 
Ministers, agrees with us in all the matters.”^* 

The Nizam on 
War Path 

The Nizam was writing with the confidence 
of an anti-British confederacy at his back, which 
was then in an advanced stage of formation. On 
Goddard rejecting the very reasonable terms Nana 
had proposed to him for a final settlement between 
the Marathas and the English, Nana had sent to 
the Nizam a detailed account of the peace nego¬ 
tiations. The Nizam, in reply, had written that 
the Government of Madras also were breaking 
their engagements with him and that, therefore, 
they were to continue and oppose the English from 
all sides and that Haidar Ali also was to be induced 
to join the confederacy. The Poona Ministers 
had concurred with the Nizam in the proposal and 
had asked Diwakar Pandit, the Bhonsle’s envoy 
at Poona, to get himself prepared both for defen¬ 
sive and offensive operations against the English.^® 
Berar did not fall in with the scheme easily, and 
tried to play the role of a mediator a little longer. 
Diwakar Pandit suggested that the best course 
for them would be to come to an agreement with 
the English, and offered to exert himself for this 
purpose, if they so desirt'd. Nana was sincerely 
inclined towards peace with the English, and 
discussed with Diwakar Pandit the question of 
forming a treaty between the Peshwa, the English 
Company and his master, the Maharaja. His 


11. Foreign Department-. Se/cret Proceedings, 17th January, 
1780. Nizam’s letter received on the same date. 

12. Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. V, No. 1714, 
19th January, 1780. 
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utterances clearly proved, Diwakar Pandit testi¬ 
fied in a letter to Goddard, that he was friendly 
disposed towards the English and had a great re¬ 
gard for their sincerity. Nana, it was clear, had 
not yet lost all hopes in Goddard’s mission, and 
thought that through his mediation such a firm and 
lasting treaty could be established between the 
Peshwa and the English that each government 
would gain additional strength by its connection 
with the other.i3 Goddard’s subsequent conduct, 
however, dashed all such hopes to pieces. 
Diwakar Pandit, after waiting in vain for a long 
time at Poona in expectation of the Governor 
General’s order to carry on the negotiation, re¬ 
turned to Nagpur. Soon, letters began to pour 
in from Nizam Ali and the Peshwa calling upon 
the Bhonsle to raise troops and to march them into 
Bengal. 

Relations with Haidar 
Ali 


Haidar Ali had played a leading part in the or¬ 
ganising of the anti-British confederacy. At no stage 
in his career did he evince much respect for the 
English, but his anger had particularly flared up 
when, taking advantage of the war with France, the 
English had captured Pondicherry and had followed 
it up a few months later by the capture of Mah6.'* 
The English could not have been unaware of Haidar 
Ali’s attitude in the matter. The Nawab of Arcot 

13. Ibid., No. 1596. Diwakar Pandit’s letter to Col. 
Goddard, 14th September, 1779. 

14. Haidar Ali had then taken up the attitude that it was 
his friendship for the English and the Nawab of Arcot 
which refrained him from helping the French at Pondicherry. 
The real fact, however, was that he was deeply engaged at the 
time in Chittaldroog, the chief of which place was offering him 
a stiff resistance, and while he was so engaged, the Maratha 
troops had lain encamped on the other side of the Krishna. 
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had warned Thomas Rumbold that, ‘if an English 
army was sent to reduce Mah6, Haidar Ali would 
concentrate all his forces in ravaging the Kamatic 
and the Company’s possessions in the neighbour¬ 
hood.’'* He strongly dissuaded the Englislx from 
proceeding to the capture of Mah6—“an expedi¬ 
tion against Mah4 would certainly lead to a war in 
the Kamatic”—particularly at a time when their 
army had so very recently met with reverses at 
Poona. “The treaty with the Marathas lies bro¬ 
ken”, pleaded the Nawab, “and sooner or later 
they shall have to face them on the question of 
Salsette. Who knows to what length the war 
may be protracted and how it may end ? The 
Company’s treasury is empty. It is advis¬ 

able, therefore, to put off the reduction of Mah6 
to a more opportune moment.When the re¬ 

venues from the Northern Circars and Tanjore shall 
have been collected, the breach with the Marathas 
made up and a reinforcement from Bengal be avail¬ 
able it would be time to send an expedition against 


16. Calendar of Persinn Correspondence, Vol. V, No. 1415, 
28th March, 1779. Nawab ui root’s letter to Thomas Bumbold. 

This information was confirmed by the letter that Haidar 
wrote to one of his vakils asking him to tell the Nawab and the 
Governor of Madras that if the English commenced hostilities 
at Mahe, he would not hesitate to send against them 30,000 
cavalry, ‘which will not only ravage the whole country stretching 
from Tinnevelly to Madras but will wipe out the very existence 
of the English nation,’ (Ibid., No. 1416, 28th March, 1779. 
Haidar Ali’s letter to his vakil, Vinaji, 26th January, 1779.) 

On hearing that General Munro had been despatched to 
Mahe with an English army, he again asked his vakil to plead 
with the Governor of Maclras that, like the English, Dutch, Danes 
and the Portuguese, the French also had set up their factories 
at Mahe, and that it was incumbent on them all to live peaceably 
together, but that if the English disturbed the peace there he 
would punish them by devastating the whole country from 
Madura to Madras and would ' totally efface them from the 
face of the earth’ and that ‘the defeat which they suffered at 
the hands of the Marathas would be completely eclipsed by 
what he would inflict on them.’ (Ibid.) 
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Mah6.” Despite all these warnings a British squa¬ 
dron under Col. Braithwaito had captured Mah4, 
on 19th March, 1779. It is true that Haidar Ali 
was not able to take up any immediate action. 
But he speeded up his plans for bringing about com¬ 
plete internal order in the country and f()r the per¬ 
fecting of his military strength. Within a short time 
he had reduced Bharma, the zamindar of Chirakkal, 
then in open revolt against him, and a number of 
other zamindars to suc h complete order that others, 
Baji Nair and the llaja < f Malavalli, had written to 
him expressing a desire to establish friendly relations 
with him.'® In the meantime, an agreement had 
been made with Murar Rao, the semi-indepen¬ 
dent Maratha sardar of (ilooty,'^ ac(;ording to which 
he came down to Kaveri])atnam with a body of 
2000 horse, which, supplemented by another 8000 
horse, was placed under the command of Sri Niwas 
Rao, Ramaji Pandit, Haripant Rao, Md. Maddu and 
Md. Ghazi.'® One part of this army was to stay 
at Chengam and the rest was to get down the ghats 
and over-run the whole of the Payanghat. Haidar’s 
own armies were to march, after the capture of 
Chittaldroog, for the reduction of Cudappah and 
Kumool, and then for the capture of Sidhout, which 
Haidar wanted to make his stronghold. His next 

16. Ibid., Nos. 1418 and 1419, March 28, 1779. News¬ 
letter from Haidar’s camp to the Nawab.of Arcot, dated the 7th 
and 13th February respectively. 

17. This was a foretaste of the alliance formed between 
the Maratha State and Mysore in the subsequent months. The 
English had not yet— in the earlier months of 1779—declared a 
war upon the Marathas, and so the question of such an alliance 
could not have arisen. It was win n Goddard tore off into pieces 
the Convention of Wadgaon, so solemnly entered into with the 
Maratha State by a defeated English army, and invaded Gujrat 
that the Marathas decided to patch up their time-old quarrels 
with Haidar Ali and, together with the Bhonsle and the 
Nizam, entered into a clo.se alliance with him. 

18. Calendar of Pennan Correspondence, Vol, V. No. 1420, 
28th March, 1779. Newswriter at Sira, 14th February. 
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objectives were Nellore, Arcot, and, finally, 
Madras. 


Beginnings of an Anti-British 
Confederacy 

Haidar’s final break with the English took 
place at the same time and in part as a result of the 
same train of events which had alienated the Nizam 
from the English. Haidar Ali had long had his eye 
on the sarkar of Guntur and was much offended at 
the English attempts to gain possession of it. As 
soon as he learnt that Nawab Shujaul-Mulk (Ba- 
salat Jang) was seeking an alliance with the 
English, for which he was prepared to cede Murtaza- 
nagar to them, and that he had also agreed to keep 
an English army in his service, he advised him 
against it. “The English”, Haidar Ali wrote to 
Basalat Jang, “first try to secure a footing in other 
territories by outward professions of friendship and 
then gradually they bring them under their full 
sway.” The best way to dispose of Murtaza- 
nagar, he suggested, would be to farm it out to his 
different taluqdars and to receive from them in 
three different instalments an annual revenue in 
cash. By doing so, he would strengthen his hold 
on the said taluqa and hold back any other power 
from claiming it in future. Since Haidar could help 
him with plenty of forces, there was no reason why 
the Nawab should look to others for aid .20 The 
Nizam also wrote to Basalat Jang in a similar 
strain, and gave it as his opinion that the latter had 
been greatly ill-advised and that an alliance with 
the English on those terms would only end in the 


19. Ibid., No. 1417, 28th March, 1779. News-writer at 
Kumool to the Nawab of Arcot, 8th January. 

20. Ibid., No. 1611, 21st September 1779. Haidar Ali’s 
letter to Md. Iftikhar ELhan. 
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loss of the said taluqa. “The instances of Bengal 
and other territories'\ the Nizam wrote, “go to prove 
that if any possessions once fell into the hands of 
the English they became their own property." The 
Nizam also advised him, if he was in dire need of 
money, to lease out the taluqa to Haidar, “who 
is only a zamindar and can easily be driven out if 
he ever presumes to usurp the taluqa." The Nizam 
further wrote that in case he gave away the taluqa 
to the English, he would merely be stranding him¬ 
self into difficulties. 21 

Negotiations for the formation of an India¬ 
wide anti-British confederacy were already at foot. 
The Nizam played an important part in bringing 
the various Indian powers together and in organizing 
the confederacy. It was he who had first mooted 
the idea. Throughout the summer of 1779, he was 
writing constantly to Nana Phadnis at Poona and 
to Diwakar Pandit at Nagpur that it was high time 
for the Indian powers to unite if they wanted to 
maintain their very existence against the growing 
menace of British aggression. It was at the Nizam’s 
suggestion that Nana Phadnis convened a top- 
secret conference of the leading Maratha sardars 
at Poona, near about Dashera, where the details 
of an all-out offensive against the English were 
chalked out. Before Diwakar Pandit left for 
Nagpur, in November 1779, Goddard’s decision 
to reject the Maratha peace proposals had reached 
Poona. Mahadaji Sindhia, in his farewell meeting 
with Diwakar Pandit, told him sorrowfully that 
the English made treaties and broke them and that, 
notwithstanding their being defeated at Talegaon, 
they would not depart from their bad intentions 
and it had, therefore, become necessary to chastise 
them. “If they chose to abide by the terms settled 
at Talegaon, it is well but if not they must suffer 


21. Ibid., No. 1612, 21st September 1779. Nizam’s letter. 
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for it.” Mahadaji further said that it was impos¬ 
sible to treat with the English for they were ‘a bad 
people and would not fulfil their engagements’.®* 
Diwakar Pandit left for Nagpur ‘after having 
made the engagement with the Nana that in six 
weeks’ time he would manh towards Bengal with 
a large army and lay waste the whole country.’** At 
the end of 1779, the Marathas were faced with one 
of the biggest crises they ever had to meet. On 
the one side, the English, of Bombay, Madras and 
Bengal, having united, had launched an all-out war 
upon them, rudely rejecting their successive peace- 
offers. On the other, taking advantage of their 
difficulties, Haidar Ali had captured the whole of 
the Dakshina Maharashtra. It was impossible, as 
Khare points out*^, to face both the problems si¬ 
multaneously. The curtain of peace had to be 
brought down on the war with Haidar Ali. Haidar 
himself was solicitous for such an understanding. 
Having determined upon a war against the English, 
he wanted to pursue it in alliance with the Mara¬ 
thas. His mMNarsingh Rao had already reached 
Poona in November 1779 and had delivered se¬ 
veral letters from his master to the Poona Minis¬ 
ters. Haidar Ali had shown his willingness to 
patch up his differences with the Maratha State for 
a sum of twenty five lakhs and the cession of the 
eastern districts of Karnatak. “It appears,” wrote 
the newswriter at Poona to the Nawab of Arcot 
on 24th November 1779, “that a rupture will take 
place between the English and Haidar this year.** 


22. Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, 24th Janu¬ 
ary, 1780. Appendix D. Nawab of Arcot’s letter to Governor 
of Madras, dated the 14th December 1779, covering intelligence 
sent by Ramjee at Poona, dated the 24th November. 

23. Ibid., 17th January 1780. Intelligence dated the 3rd 
November 1779. 

24. Aitihasik Lekh Sengraha, Vol. VII, p. 3471. 

26. Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, 24th January 
1780. Appendix D. Nawab of Arcot’s letter to Governor 
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Haidar All’s anger against the English was fully 
exploited by that shrewed Maratha stateman^ 
Nana Phadnis, on whose shoulders there now fell 
the responsibility of saving the very existence of 
the Maratha State. Nana Phadnis, in consulta¬ 
tion with Mahadaji, accordingly despatch^ a 
highly capable ambassador, Krishna Rao l^arain 
Joshi, along with Haidar’s vakil, to propose an offen¬ 
sive and defensive alliance with Haidar All.*® 

British Efforts at 
Appeasement 

Information regarding these developments 
reached Calcutta in the middle ol January 1780. 
Francis was informed by ‘a private letter of the 
first authority’ from Fort St. George of the des¬ 
patch of Krishna Rao to Mysore with terms of 
agreement proposed by Nana Phadnis and told his 
colleagues in the Calcutta Council “that it 
is now certain that the Marathas and Haidar Ali 


of Madras, dated the 14th December 1779, covering intellig¬ 
ence sent by Ramjee at poona, dated the 24th November. 

26. “The British,” Nana wrote to Haidar in a letter des¬ 
patched on 7th Febuary 1780,“ have grown intolerably pro¬ 
vocative. During these five years their blind aggression has led 
them to violate solemn agreements and plighted words. They first 
make sweet promises in such an alluring tone that one is led to 
believe that real honesty and faith in this world are to be found 
only amongst them. But it does not take long for one to be un¬ 
deceived. One quickly realises their evil genius. They win over 
any discontented member of a state and through him work 
its ruin. Divide and grab in their main principle. They are so 
blinded by selfish interest, that they never observe w'ritten 
agreements and solemn promises. God alone can fathom 
their base intrigues. They are bent upon subjugating the 
states of Poona, Nagpur, Mysore and Haiderabad one by one 
by enlisting the sympathy of one to put down the others. They 
know best hov> to destory Indian cohesion. They are adepts 
in the art of creating insidious differences and destroying 
the harmony of a state.” (Rajwade : Ithias Sangraha, Vol. XIX, 
No. 66. Translated and quoted by Sardesai, New History of 
the Marathas, Vol. Ill, pp. 96-97.) 
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have formed an alliance”^?. In the meantime, he 
had heard from Goddard that it had been ‘long’ 
reported that the Ministers had concluded a peace 
with Haidar Ali to obtain which they had made 
large concessions of territory and money. The 
information’, Goddard had reported, was ‘received 
from an authentic channel and could not be without 
foundation, but his own suspicion was that Haidar 
Ali was only taking advantage of the Maratha 
fears and necessities to extort a sum of money and 
“so far from supporting them in the war, or assisting 
them to our distress, will as soon as he perceives the 
plan we have adopted of attacking the Marathas 
in their northern possessions, pursue his favourite 
scheme of wresting from them those to the south- 
ward.”28 The Governor General was more inclined to 
believe in Goddard’s judgment than in Francis’ in¬ 
formation. He was so strongly convinced of the utter 
impossibility of any permanent alliance being made 
between the Marathas and Haidar Ali that he re¬ 
fused to believe in it. “That a peace may have taken 
place between Haidar Ali and the Marathas,” he 
told the Council, “I do not doubt. My own ad¬ 
vices confirm it, but no alliance between them can 
be of long duration as it is unnatural. I am con¬ 
vinced from the whole tenor of Haidar Ali’s conduct 
and disposition that he will never molest us whilst 
we endeavour to preserve a good understanding 
with hirn.”2» 

On 17th February 1781, the Governor General 
was authorised by the Supreme Council to wrrite 
a letter to Haidar Ali, assuring him that “nothing 
hostile to your person or government is intended 

27. Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, 17th January 
1780. 

28. Ibid., 24th January 1780. Goddard’s letter of 10th 
December 1779. 

29. Ibid., 17th January 1780. 
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nor shall be undertaken by any of the English 
governments as the aggressors.” “It has been 
seriously suggested,” the Governor General wrote, 
“at one time that you proposed to invade the Kar- 
natak, at another that you had actually recom¬ 
menced hostilities and lastly that you had entered 
into combinations with the rulers of the Maratha 
State at Poona and other powers against the Eng¬ 
lish Government and against their ally, the 
Nawab of Karnatak. I have given no credit to 
these reports because I ponfide in your wisdom 
that you will never suffer any illusion to draw you 
from the line of your interest. It is not your in¬ 
terest to make the English nation your ene¬ 
my. It is their interest and equally their in¬ 
clination to prc.serve your friendship.” The Governor 
General also expressed a readiness to depute 
a person, ‘properly empowered and instructed,’ 
to Haidar Ali with a view to improve their 
connection ‘by nearer ties’, or to receive one from 
him.s“ A similar effort was made to win over the 
Nizam in the succeeding months. Hollond, re¬ 
moved from service by the Madras Government, 
was furnished with fresh credentials and appoint¬ 
ed the minister of the Company in the Nizam’s 
court. The sarlcar of Murtazanagar was restored 
to his brother. Basal at Jang, and the Governor 
of Madras was asked to recall his forces, his collec¬ 
tors and other agents from the place. The N izam 
was further assured that all arrears of the peshkash 
in respect of the Sarkars would be paid to him in 
full and that there would be no irregularity in the 
payment in future, and was at the same time re¬ 
quested that he might not insist on the immediate 
discharge of the peshkash.^^ 


30. Ibid., 17th February 1781. 

31. Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. V, No. 1910: 
Letter to Nizam, 12th June 1780. 
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Formation of a Mysore- 
Poona Alliance 

A treaty between the Maratha State and 
Haidar Ali was finally signed on 20th February 
1780. Haidar Ali was confirmed in his possession 
of all the territories, forts etc. which he had con¬ 
quered between the Tungabhadra and the Mal- 
prabha rivers on condition that he did not create 
any disturbances in the rest of the Maratha terri¬ 
tories (Art. I), He was to declare a war iipon the 
English and capture Chenapattana, Arcot, Tri- 
chanapalli etc., whereas the Marathas were to cap¬ 
ture the Gujrat district, and Nizam Ali Khan to 
defeat the English at Chicacole and Rajamundry 
(Art. 2). Haidar Ali was to pay his arrears of 
tribute to the Maratha State, amounting to fifteen 
lakhs and an annual tribute of twelve lakhs (Art. 
5.). All their conquests of war were to be equally 
di voided between Haidar Ali and the Peshwa (Art. 
7). Neither of them was to sign a separate peace 
with the English (Art. 8 ).*2 Mahadaji Sindhia and 
Anandrao Raste stood guarantee for the proper 
observance of the terms of the alliance. This 
treaty became the basis of what is known as the 
‘Anti-British Confederacy’ or the so-called ‘Qua¬ 
druple Alliance.’ Tasks were assigned to all the 
members of the Maratha Confederacy. Bhonsle’s 
forces were to make irruptions into Bengal. Sin¬ 
dhia and Holkar were to continue operating in the 
side of Gujrat and Bombay. Nana also secured 
the moral support of the Emperor of Delhi and 
his minister, Najaf Khan. The Sidi Nawab of 
Janjira too jointed the combination by a separate 
agreement dated 15th April, 1780. The Portu¬ 
guese and the French settlements keenly and 


32. Treaties ami Agreements, page 85. Rajwade, Itihas 
Sangraka, Vol. XIX, reproduces the complete despatches of 
Krishnarao Joshi on the subject of this alliance. 
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sympathetically watched the growth of this anti- 
English combination in India. The he^d of the 
Dutch factories in India concerted measures for 
the capture of Surat with Maratha co-operation. 
In June, a solemn treaty was signed between the 
Maratha State and the Government of Goa. “The 
whole scheme,” as Diwakar Pandit wrote, “amount¬ 
ed at nothing less than the total expulsion of the 
British from India.’’^* 

Haidar Ali Breaks 
with the English 

Even before the treaty with the Maratha State 
had been signed, Haidar Ali’s hostility towards 
the English had begun to. take a definite shape. 
In January 1780, a number of Englishmen were 
seized by Haidar’s manager and thrown into pri- 
son.*< Towards the end of February the treaty of 
alliance was signed with the Maratha State, though 
its contents were not yet known to people. On 
the 6th March, Haidar Ali held a serious consulta¬ 
tion with Sriniwas Rao on the existing state of 
affairs and the policy he had to evolve. He quic¬ 
kly ruled out an alliance with the English that 
Sriniwas Rao had stiggested, on the ground that 
the English were a faithless and treacherous people. 


.33. Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. V, No. 1956, 
July 31, 1780. Diwakar Pandit’s letter to Beni Ram Pandit, 
26th .Tune. 

34. “ The more we reflect on the late conduct of that 
chief,” wrote the Madras Government, on February 18, 1780, 
“the more we are satisfied in our own minds that his intentions 
are really hostile and that he only waits for a favourable occasion 
of acting from these intentions.” (Foreign Department: Secret 
Proceedings, 20th March, 1780. Madras letter.) 

35. To Sriniwas Rao Haidar Ali mentioned some recent 
examples of English faithlessness and treachery. In spite of 
their treaty with the Marathas, they had excited disturbances 
in their dominion, had invaded it and met with a crushing defeat. 
They had to contract a humiliating engagement with them 
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He had greater faith in the French, had 
recently received from the King of France the 
copy of a treaty, duly executed and ratified 
by him, and wanted friendship with them to be 
continued and strengthened. Towards the Marathas 
he thought it polite to keep up an understanding 
and an outward show of friendship.®* On the 
7th March, having called the English agent, George 
Grey, to his presence—Grey had recently been 
deputed at his court to see if ‘nearer ties’ could 
be established between the English and the Court 
of Mysore—Haidar Ali treated him in the most 
insulting manner, refused to accept the presents 
he had brought with him and told him that he 
would never make friendship with persons who 
were ‘void of shame and truth.’®^ Sriniwas Rao, 
in accordance with Haidar’s instructions, started 
the work of mustering the army. Orders were 
issued that only a small number of troops be left 
in different stations and all the rest be assembled 
with him. Haidar personally supervised the pre¬ 
paration of all the ammunition and other military 


and even that did not deter them from making further irrup¬ 
tions into Gujrat. They htui deprived the Nizam of the Northern 
Sarkars, Nawab Wallajah of Tanjore and Basalat Jang of 
Guntoor, and all this with profe^saions of friendship on their lips. 
(Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. V, No. 18.57, 36th 
April, 1780, Enel. 2. News from Haidar Ali’s camp.) 

36. It is significant that, having recently signed a treaty 
with the Marathas, Haidar Ali held the opinion that “they could 
never be truly reconciled with him as he had conquered all 
their dependencies upto the bank of the Krishna.” (ibid.) 

37. Haidar Ali used the most abusive language towards 
Grey, and asked him why he had come to his court. On Grey’s 
replying that he had come to negotiate an alliance with him 
on the part of the English, Haidar recounted to him various ins¬ 
tances of their bi'eaking their plighted word, told him that 
he would never make friendship with them, and asked him to 
return to his constituents. On Grey’s saying that he would await 
the orders of his superiors, Haidar retorted: ‘a monkey might 
remain wherever he pleased.’ (Ibid.) Grey was subsequently 
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stores and their despatch to Bangalore when ready 
for use. New forts were being constructed on the 
frontier.*® In the meantime, the Governor Gene¬ 
ral’s letter of the 17th February, giving him ample 
assurances that nothing hostile to Haidar’s person 
or government was intended nor would any ag- 
gressive measures be taken by any of the English 
governments, had reached him. To this, Haidar 
Ali sent a cool reply that though he was confident 
that the Company would remain true to their en¬ 
gagements with him, successive governors of Madras 
had, by their conduct, proved the contrary, and 
that he had, therefore, ‘lost all faith in their word’, 
and that ‘the Governor General might act as he 
pleased.’®* 

Preparations for a 
Concerted Attack 

Even before the news of the formation of an 
anti-British confederacy had started leaking out, 
intelligent observers, like the Nawab of Arcot, did 
have a forethought of what was coming. Haidar 
Ali, in his coming war with the English, they felt, 
could depend on the support of both the Marathas 
and the Nizam. Their giving protection to Raghoba 
was bound to involve the English in a long war 
with the Marathas. A war with the Nizam also 
appeared inevitable, as in spite of Hollond’s repre¬ 
sentation, he had flatly refused to dismiss the French 
army from his service.'** He was making a peace 


made prisoner in his own house and sentries posted on him. 
{Ibid., Enclosure 3, News from Sringapatam) 

38. Ibid. 

39. Ibid., No. 1941, July 14,1780. Haidar Ali’s letter to the 
Governor General. 

40. On the contrary, he had agreed to pay them one lakh 
of rupees per month and had decided to employ them as the 
advance guard of his army. (Ibid., No. 1607, September 21, 
1779. Nawab of Arcot’s letter.) 
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with Haidar and was in alliance with the Poona Mi¬ 
nisters. The Nawab suggested—with great farsight¬ 
edness—an alliance with the Marathas .^2 Haidar 
Ali himself, according to information secured by 
him, had sent an agent to the Poona ministers to 
seek their alliance.^^ Above everything, Haidar 
depended—rather shortsightedly—on the support 
he would receive from the French. The French, 
it was clear, had been dangling high hopes before 
him. Early in March, he had received an assu¬ 
rance from the French King that he had despatch¬ 
ed several ships to ‘these’ quarters for his assis¬ 
tance.^^ In July, he received from his friend, the 


41. “ As things now stand,” wrote the Nawab of Arcot, 
they {the English) have to face three formidable powers, viz,, 
the Marathas, the Nawab Nizam Ali Khan and Haidar Ali Khan 
who, despite personal differences, are united as one to fight 
against the English”. (Jbid) 

42. This, he thought, was the best w^ay of getting out of 
the difficulty. In case the English could secure an alliance 
with the Marathas, the Nizam would, by sheer force of cir¬ 
cumstances, be compelled to give up his enmity against the 
English and it w^as possible for the English to secure the Maratha 
co-operation in bringing down the })ower of Haidar Ali. An 
alliance with the Nizam alone was impractical, as he would never 
join the English in opposition to the Marathas, and an alliance 
with Haidar Ali w^as unthinkable. More-over, if it could be 
brought about, it would mean inviting the enmity of both the 
Marathas and Nizam Ali. “ It is, therefore, advisable”, asserted 
the Nawab, ‘‘ that the English should, without the least delay, 
form an alliance with the Marathas.” (Ibid.) If the Nawab's 
advice had been listened to, two years of bitter and unnecessary 
fighting in India could have been avoided. 

43. The desire for a Maratha-Mysore combination against 
the English, it is clear, was mutual. Both these powers had 
independently come to the conclusion that such an alliance was 
necessary if the English aggression was to be checked effectively. 
“ If they (the Marathas)”, wrote the Naw^ab, “ failed to secure 
the alliance of the English then they will form one with Nizam 
Ali and, even if that is not possible, they will as a last 
resort accept Haider's friendship." (Ibid.) 

44. On the biisis of this flimsy evidence, Haidar Ali had 
started building big schemes. He began dreaming that when the 
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King of France, a pair of pistols, a pair of three- 
chambered rifles, a pen-knife (handle studded with 
jewels), several pieces of broadcloth and velvet 
and a 'promise that a powerful French army, new 
being assembled at Mauritius, would, within the 
next four or five months, be despatched, with a 
strong fleet, to Pondicherry.^^ While Haidar Ali 
lived on the maima of these sweet promises for the 
fulfilment of his dreams of defeating the English 
on sea, he made formidable preparations to defeat 
them on land. He collected war material on a 
very large scale and was making cannon balls of 
an entirely new type under the supervision of Tipu.<® 
The first thing that Haidar Ali did after the English 
capture of Mahe was to reduce Cudappah. Cuda- 
appah had a strategic importance of its own. By 
reducing Cudappah, he succeeded in (fitting off the 
Nawab of Arcot’s connection with the English— 
thereby rendering all direct transmission of in¬ 
telligence between the two impossible—and com¬ 
pletely isolated Kamatak, besides obtaining an easy 
access to the sarkars of Guntur, Vellore and 
Rajahmundary.*'^ Reports from Haidar’s camp 
revealed that a large body of his cavalry had been 
assembled on the border of the Kamatak and that 


French fleet would arrive, he would ask only a few ships to 
disembark their troops, and that while he would be moving with 
these troops and his own for an invasion of Madras from the 
land side, he would ask the remaining ships to escort his own 
vessels and ammunition and attempt a simultaneous invasion of 
Madras from the sea—dreams which never materialised because 
the expected French help never arrived in any substantial 
measure. Ibid,, No. 1857, 30th April, 1779. Letter from the 
Nawab of Arcot, Enclosure No. 2. 

45. Ibid., No. 1608, 2l8t September 1779. News-letter 
from Haidar’s Camp to Nawab of Arcot. Haidar was so pleased 
to read the news that he said to his son that, if this came 
in time, the English would receive a crushing defeat. 

46. Ibid. 

47. Ibid., No. 1607, 21si September 1772, Nawab of 
Arcot’s letter. 
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the roads were being cleared to give an easy passage 
to the army. It was strange that the English did 
not know anything about these developments till 
Haidar Ali had actually started his invasion of the 
East Kamatak. 

British Reactions 

On being informed by Francis that the Mara- 
thas and Haidar Ali had formed an alliance, Warren 
Hastings was not prepared to believe it and, even 
if the news was true, he thought such an alliance 
could not be of lasting value, News was subse¬ 
quently received from Poona of Diwakar Pandit’s 
departure for Nagpur ‘after having made the en¬ 
gagement with Nana that in six weeks’ time he 
would march towards Bengal with a large army 
and lay waste the whole country.’ A letter was 
received from the Nizam also in which he had 
made a desperate appeal to the British to reverse 
the new line of aggressive policies which they had 
chalked out. “Do you, who are prudent and 
far-seeing and able to determine on the right 
plan (?)’’, the Nizam had written to Warren 
Hastings, “reflect maturely upon these circum¬ 
stances and consider attentively in your mind that 
it is from this new line of conduct of the English 
Company that the foundations of enmity have 
been laid in the whole country of Hindustan and, 
should your view be hostile, which our appearances 
seem to point out as immediately impending, let 
not the time be lost in fruitless pretences but what¬ 
ever is proper to be written do you write to the 
Governor and Council of Madras without delay.’’<* 
The appeal left the Governor General completely 
unmoved. His generalissimo in western India, 


48. Foreign Department : Secret Proceedings, 17th Janu¬ 
ary 1780. Warren Hastings’ Minute. 

49. Ibid., Nizam’s letter, receiv'cd on 17th January 1780. 
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Goddard, was as incredulous about its efficacy, and 
was of the opinion that Haidar Ali “so far from 
supporting them in the war or assisting to our dis¬ 
tress, will as soon as he perceives the plan we have 
adopted, of attacking the Marathas in their nor¬ 
thern possessions, pursue his favourite scheme 
of wresting from them those to the southward.”®® 

Weakness of the Confederacy : 

Diplomatic 

A shrewd observer, however, could have 
seen at the very beginning that the confederacy 
had no teeth. For the time being, it brought to¬ 
gether the various members of the Maratha State, 
and that in itself was a great achievement. “The 
Maratha power when united under one head,” as 
the Governor of Madras wrote to Calcutta, “ had 
been the dread of every state in India. Nothing 
could have been more desirable (for the English) 
than to see that power divided and so wasting its 
strength in internal quarrels as to become less for¬ 
midable and dangerous to themselves.”®* But 
this unity was only superficial. The Bhonsle, as 
subsequent events were to prove, was the weakest 
link in the confederacy. Diwakar Pandit had 
arrived at Poona, in the summer of 1779, not to 
invite responsibilities of distant campaigning on 
his impoverished state but to facilitate an under¬ 
standing between the English and the Marathas 
which might leave his master at peace with his 
powerful neighbours. “The Maharaja”, as Diwakar 
Pandit wrote to Pandit Beniram, explaining the 
policies of his government, ^'‘reluctanUy pretended 


60. Ibid., 24th January 1780. Goddard’s letter, 10th 
December 1779. 

61. Ibid., 14th February 1780, Madras Governor’s Minute 
of 30th December, 1779. 
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to acquiesce in the scheme of the general confe¬ 
deracy against the English and in order to support 
appearances with the confederates sent forward an 
army of 30000 horse towards Cuttack in the month 
of October 1779 under his second son, Chimnaji. 
But in order to convince the English that his real 
design was not hostile to them the forces were 
secretly instructed to proceed very languidly and 
so they took seven months in reaching their des¬ 
tination.”*® The Nizam himself, as it became 
clear in course of time, had no intention of sending 
his troops towards Orissa, as he had been asked to 
do, though he was constantly urging upon Bhonsle 
to ravage Bengal—with a view, as the latter sus¬ 
pected, of (ausing a breach in his friendship with 
the English.** 

The Nizam's role in the confederacy became 
clearer with the lapse of time. On getting the 
news of the Maratha-Mysore parleys, at the end 
of 1779, the Nizam expressed great satisfaction at 
the acceptance of his suggestion and proposed 
undertaking his part of the work as soon as the 
Maratha armies under Mahadaji Sindhia and 
Holkar moved. Befoie the latter had moved to¬ 
wards Oujrat, early in 1780, an English envoy had 
been I'ecadved at the Nizam’s court. The Nizam 
now l)rought forward the j)lea that he did not con¬ 
sider it safe to move as long as Haidar Ali was at 
Adoni. Haidar’s moving away from Adoni was 
made the condition for the Nizam’s disposing off the 
English envoy and for his movement against their 


52. Calendar of Persian. Corresjxmdence, Vol. V, No. 1956. 
Ilcodved in CaJcvilta on 31st July 17S0. 

53. “When the Maharaja got his forces ready, the Nizam 
sent, tliroiigh one of his confidence, elephants, horses, jirgha and 
a sword to Chimnaji with an instruction to reduce Bengal as 
soon as possible’’. {Ibid), 
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territories. When Haidar left Adoni, the Poona 
Government again wrote to the Nizam, asking him 
to keep his word. The near approach of the mon¬ 
soon now came as an easy pretext. In the mean¬ 
time, the English pressure on Gujrat was growing, 
and the Poona Government was asking the Nizam 
to send reinforcements that side. The Nizam agreed 
to send Sabit Jang to Haripant Phadke’s assis¬ 
tance but imposed the condition that all the terri¬ 
tories acquired by the Marathas from the Niza- 
mulmulk in the past were to be restored. The 
condition was carried out, and Sabit Jang was then 
deputed to join Haripant Phadke. The Nizam 
followed it up by deputing Naroji Shankar and 
requesting the Poona Government to depute some¬ 
body on their behalf to meet him and settle with 
him the dispute regarding the collection of reve¬ 
nues and other past dues. As the war with the 
English grew in intensity in Malwa, in the Konkan 
and at the Bore Ghats, the Nizam made full use of 
each opportunity in asking the Maratha Government 
to make him more and more cessions of territory 
and revenues. The Poona Government was cer¬ 
tainly getting exasperated—but they continued 
to tell him that if he was prepared to take an active 
part against the Enghsh they would not mind con¬ 
ceding all this, and much more, to him. As his sub¬ 
sequent conduct proved, it was clear that the Nizam 
had turned in fear against his own creation, the 
Maratha-Mysore alliance. The differences bet¬ 
ween the Poona Government and Haidar Ali had 
given him an endless opportunity of aggrandising 
territories at the cost of the former. A combina¬ 
tion of the two now banged the door against his 
designs for encroachment. The Nizam was also 
getting unnerved by Haidar Ali’s successes in 1780 
and 1781, and his worst fea.rs were aroused by the 
thought of an alliance between Haidar Ali and 
the English. Why not, then, mediate a jpeaee be¬ 
tween the English and the Marathas, for wliich the 
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former had been urging him, and obtain the good 
will of both It was no use Mahadaji’s reminding 
him that the English were a faithless people 
and that if the Nizam did not whole-heartedly join 
the battle on behalf of the Marathas and allowed 
them to sink under, he could rest assured that he 
would not be left floating for long.®® These weak¬ 
nesses of the confederacy, however, were revealed 
only with the lapse of time. 

Maratha Incapacity 
for Military Offensive 

Besides the political weaknesses of the confe¬ 
deracy, it suffered from severe military limitations. 
Its members, with the solitary exception of Haidar 
Ali, were incapable of taking any military offensive 
against the English. The Marathas were a military- 
minded people, and had a long tradition of fight¬ 
ing.®* But they were completely out of date in 
their mode of warfare. Their armies, as James 
Forbes had observed in the very first campaign oT 
the Anglo-Maratha war in Gujrat, were “a very 
motley collection ; they wore no regular uniform, 
were under very little discipline and few in the 
same line either of horse or foot had similar wea- 
pons.”®7 They had “no regular commanders by 
seniority or merit.”®® An army generally had 
several independent commanders which destroyed 
that authority and subordination which was the 
characteristic of European armies. The Maratha ar- 


64. Historical Papers relating to Mahadji Sindhia, No. 183. 
Sadashiva Dinkar’s letter to Nana, December 1781. 

65. Ibid., No. 184, Sadashiva Dinkar to Nana, December, 
1781. 

56. James Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, Vol. I, p, 341. 

67. Ibid., p. 337. 

68. Ibid., p. 338. 
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tnies—moving under this variety of independent 
commanders—resembled more a camp or a bazar 
than an organised body of people bent on action. The 
most considerable chieftains displayed their own 
colours, had separate encampments and their own 
bazar or market, in which they collected duties and 
made such regulations as they thought proper. 
Such armies, by their “myriads of horse”, could 
create an impression on the country people and 
terrify equally indisciplined mobs masquerad¬ 
ing in the name of armies under rival indigenous 
commanders, but could hardly do anything against 
disciplined European troops.®® These Maratha 
armies, depending primarily on cavalry, could be 
capable of successful predatory raids through terri¬ 
tories occupied by friendly people. Being un¬ 
encumbered with artillery, baggage, munitions, 
or even food supplies, they could, as Munro wrote 
to Wellington, cover long distances quickly. But 
they were rendered powerless against artillery 
and walled forts held by musketeers trained 
by European officers. Their own hastily-or¬ 
ganized artillery divisions proved ineffective be¬ 
fore the powerful artillery of the British. Lacking 
in discipline and in modern weapons of warfare, 
the Marathas always avoided pitched battles. They 
preferred a war of marches and convoys to one of 
battles and sieges. In fact, as Jadunath Sarkar 
has explained, the Marathas could operate success¬ 
fully against the European armies if the latter 
were on the march with cumbersome guns and bag¬ 
gage—as Cockbum at Talegaon and Goddard in 
the Bore Ghats, where they were defending their 
own broken country and the superior arms and 
discipline of the European-led troops were neu¬ 
tralised by the failure of their supplies and exhaus- 

69. Journal Du Voyage^ tr. by Jadunath Sarkar, in 
Islamic Culture, July 1937.) 
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tion of their munitions.®^ But so long as ammuni¬ 
tion lasted—as in the case of Col. Popham’s de¬ 
tachment at Shivptiri-Kolaras in Malwa—the 
Maratha predatory light horse found it impossible 
to approach them. However grandiose their 
plans of diplomatic alliarues and military offen¬ 
sives, the Marathas were incapable, in 1780, of 
marching into the territories administered by the 
English Company or attacking them in any of their 
main citadels of power. 


60. jadunath Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal 

Vol. IV. 



CHAPTER NINE 

BRITISH REVERSES IN THE SOUTH : 
FISSURES IN (X)NFE1)ERACY 

Haidar AlVs Invasion of 
East Karnaiak 

In April, 1780, Sir Tliomas Euinbokl, relin¬ 
quished his office as (Tf)V( riior of Madi’as. In a 
farewell speech, singularly lacking iiiy)olitical fore¬ 
sight, he dilated at seme-length on the calm that 
prevailed over the Madras horizon. “It affords me a 
particular satisfaction,” he said, “that the whole of 
theKarnatak and the 0omy>any’s northern posses¬ 
sions are at present undisturlied and in the perfect 
tranquillity notwithstanding the unsettled state of 
affairs with respect to the Maralhas—. However 
well-inclined Haidai- Ali may he to give distui-hance, 
neither he nor the Nizam have yet thoiight ])roper 
to put any of their thrt-ats into exe(ntit)n ; and from 
the arrival of the fleet Avitli the King’s troops, I 
think there is the greatc^st ju-ospect that this part 
of India will remain (piiet—On the 19th June, 
two mem hers of the Select ( 'ominittee, Johnson 
and Smith, siihmittcd a minute urging the immi¬ 
nence of the danger and the necessity of active 
preparations. On the 17th July, they presented an¬ 
other minute of a similar nature. On both occa¬ 
sions, Mr. Whitehill, the Oovernor, and Sir Hecdor 
‘Munro moved that the apprehensions expressed in 
these minutes were groundless and that there was 
no danger of an immediate invasion. Four days 
after this verdied on the part of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment, Haidar’s forces weixi ravaging districts of 
Eastern Karnatak!^ His artillery and a large 

1. Minnies of Evidence, p. .TOO. 

2. “The history of British India,” writes Wilson in a foot¬ 
note to Mill’s JTtstory o/ British India, Vol. IV, page 174, “ affords 
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number of munition wagons had been despatched 
in advance. Haider’s own army consisted of 200,000 

no similar instance of sucli utter want of fore-sight or such im¬ 
becility of purpose.” “ Even then ”, says the Report of the Select 
Committee, “the advice that Haidar Ali had invaded the 
Karnatak with a powerful army was treated by the people ^ in 
power with inattention and contempt. It was not till Conjee- 
varam, not fifty miles from the capital, was plundered by Hydar’s 
forces, that they could not close their eyes to the dangers of their 
situation.” (Minute of EvideMce, page 509. First Report, page 28). 
“The English,” wrote an officer of Lally’s corps, who joined 
the war on the side of Haidar Ali, “ who have astonished all 
the princes of Asia by their vigilance, their activity and, above 
all, by the promptitude with which they have begun their military 
operations, have not yet presented one man to oppose the 
progress of an enemy who has come from a hundred leagues* 
distance to attack them.” (A Brief Account of Haidar Ali\s 
Invasion of Eastern Carnatic, Translated by J. N. Sarkar, 
Modern Review, 

In the Bombay records too, there is ample evidence of Haidar 
All’s preparations of war against the English. As early as the 12th 
June, Stewart, the English Resident at Onore, had received a 
parwana from Haidar Ali asking him to leave the factory and 
carry away all the property belonging to the Company and 
proceed to Bombay. A day or two later he was acquainted, 
through their agent at Nagar, that the Governor of that place 
had directed him to acquaint him that it was the Nawab’s express 
order to send the English factory out of this country. “ This 
order from the Nawab would not have so much alarmed me,** 
Stewart wrote, from Onore, on the 25th June, “had not the go¬ 
vernment offker3 here immediately taken yourH. M. *8 principal 
contractors for pepper into custody and continued daily seizing 
all the factory dependents and stripping them of all their money 
and property.” (Secret and Political Diary, Bombay, 11th 
September 1780. Stewart’s letter from Onore, 25th June), 
Immediately after this, SadarKhan, Haidar’s general of Kalikat 
had begun to bring pressure on the Mah5 side. On the 7th July, he 
was at Mah^with a large force. On the 11th, he marched at the 
head of it through the Colliote country and on the 12th formed 
an encampment on the island of Devampattam, Haidar Ali’s 
forces here were supported by those of the Prince of Cherikka 
and the Bibi of Cannanore. The English had to abandon the 
island on the 7th August. (Secret and Political Diary, Bombay, 
8th September, nsO^Tellicherry letter of the 8th August.) 
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sepoys, 20000 cavalry, 10000 Bidars, 15000 peons, 
6000 carters, 2600 Pathans, etc. and a number of 
oxen sufficient for conveying 40 field guns very 
liberally supplied with munitions. With this vast 
army, Haidar Ali crossed the first ghat, on the 13th 
July, and the second, which admitted him into the 
province ofArcot, on the 21st, (capturing Chengana 
on the way. On the 25th, the army entered Polur 
and captured it. On the 30th, it marched upon Trin- 
comali and captured it the next day. On the 6th 
August, Chilpet surrendered without fighting. On 
the 10th, the army arrived before Amec. Within a 
couple of days Arnee too had capitulated with a 
large amount of treasure. Within less than a month 
Haidar Ali had ravaged the greater part of the Eas¬ 
tern Karnatak, the English hardly offering any 
opposition.* By the 15th August, Chambergarh and 
Dobigarh also had surrendered, after five or six days 
of resistance—this completely assuring to Haidar 
Ali communications with his own country. The 
army now proceeded to the south of Arcot and 
made preparations for besieging the fort. 

Breakdown of British 
Resistance 

On the news of Haidar’s invasion of the Kar¬ 
natak reaching Madras, the Governor and Council 
decided that the main army of the Company was 
to be assembled and formed under Sir Hector Munro 
near Conjeevaram, to be joined there by the troops 
coming from GunW under Col. Baillie, after which 
operations were to commence against Haidar Ali. 
Munro left Madras on the 26th August, reached Con¬ 
jeevaram on the 29th, and there waited for Col. 
Baillie. When this information reached Haidar Ali, 


3. “ Our troops being divided through n great extent of 
territory,” pleaded the Madras Government, in a letter dated 
the 18th August, “ it has necessarily taken us some time to 
assemble the army.” (Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, 
2l8t September, 1780. Madras Letter). 
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he left the blockade of Arcot to one of his offi¬ 
cers and himself proceeded towards Conjeevaram, 
carrying with him all his forces, French corps and 
some guns, Tipu with 10000 troops and 18 guns, 
having been sent in advance to cut off Baillie’s 
detachment on its way to join the main army. On the 
6th September, Col. Baillie reached Perambakkan,* 
only to face a devastating attack from Tipu. 
Baillie’s army now moved in the direction of Con¬ 
jeevaram, with a view to joining Munro—little know¬ 
ing that he was walking into the jaws of Haidar’s 
army. Tipu quickly followed him. Some nine 
miles from Conjeevaram, Baillie, against the advice 
of Fletcher, decided to halt for the night—hoping 
to give a night’s rest to his tired soldiers and to be 
joined by Munro the next morning. But Munro 
did not move.'’’ Instead of Munro, Haidar Ali 
had moved, with his infantry and artillery. Accor¬ 
dingly, when the next morning at five, the English 
force began its march and had hardly proceeded 
six miles, a heavy fire from Tipu’s guns opened on 
their rear, while Haidar’s cavalry appeared on their 
flanks. Baillie tried to cut through, but the fire 
was too strong and there was confusion in his army. 
Baillie was compelled to surrender. Upwards of 
two thousand men were cut to pieces and above 
300 Europeans taken prisoners, among whom was 
Col. Baillie, who had received 3 wounds, and nearly 
30 other officers.'’ The prisoners were sent to Seringa- 
patam.^ The disaster was described by Sir Thomas 


4. A village in Chingleput district, 15 miles from Con¬ 
jeevaram. 

6. Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, page 283. 

6. Secret and Political Diary, Bombay, Proceedings of 6th 
November, 1780. Also Proceedings of the 16th November, along 
with Tellieherry letter of the 2nd November. 

7. 'Wilks gives some horrible stories of the massacre of English 
prisoners. “ Haider’s young soldiers in particular,” he writes. 
Historical Sketches of the South of India, Vol. II, page 22, “amused 
themselves with flashing their swords and exhibiting their skill 
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Munro as “the severest blow that the English sus¬ 
tained in India.”* Munro marched too late in the 
day for Baillie’s rescue and, when he heard the 
fate of the English detachment, quickly returned 
to Conjeevaram and from there beat a hasty ret¬ 
reat to Madras—throwing all his heavy guns and 
all stores which could not bo carried into a large 
tank.** 

Haidar Ali seems to have relaxed now. If 
after Baillics’ retreat Haidar Ali had attacked 
Mum'o with his whole army, he would not only 
have destroyed it but would have hardly found 
any serious resistance up to the gates of Madras.^® 
Munro now got an opportunity of returning to 
Madras, with great hardship and fatigue. Now 
harassed by the cavalry and now attacked by the 
infantry in ambush, he was obliged to make many 
halts. The situation of affairs in the Karnatak, 
as described by the Supreme Government, in their 
Proceedings of 2nd October 1780, was ‘serious and 
alarming,’ calling for every exertion they could 


on men inhumanly mangled; on the sick and wounded in the doo¬ 
lies; and even on women and children—and none ascaped this 
brutal treatment.” But this is not supported by reliable evidence. 
The Fremdi acc^ounts and Hamid Khan do not mention these 
atrocities. Hussain Ali Khan Kirmani, on the other hand, 
m his Nishan-i-Haidari, page 198, writes that when the English 
prisoners wcj e brought before Haidar he pitied their condition, 
treated them kindly and gave them each a piece of cloth and 
a rupee. 

8. Gleig, G. R., The. Life of Sir Thomas Munro, page 25. 

9. Fortesque, J. W., History of the British Army, Vol. Ill, 
page 448, 

10. “ I am almost confident,” wrote Sir Eyre Coole, 
‘‘had Haidar Ali followed up his success at that time to the 
gates of Madras, ho would have been in po-ssession of that most 
important fortress.” 

(Foreign Department : Secret Proceedings, 18th November 
17801. 
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make.ii They asked Sir Eyre Coote immediately 
to proceed to Madras and take command of the 
army there. But before he could do so another 
knock-out blow had been struck at the English 
power. On October 28, Haidar Ali delivered an 
assault on the city of Arcot, compelling the 
English to capitulate. The English troops were 
asked to move out upto the glacis of the fort with 
honours of war, there to pile up arms and imme¬ 
diately to take the road to Madras. On November 
4, at 11 A.M., six British officers, 153 musketeers 
and 300 sepoys performed this ceremony. There 
were public rejoicings throughout the country for 
Haidar’s victories over the English and for his 
capture of Arcot.i® 

Haidar Ali's Pressure on 
Malabar Coast 

Haidar Ali was equally vigilant regarding the 
Malabar coast. He was conscious of the intrigues 
the English had been carrying on with the chiefs of 
Cartenaddu and Cotiote and was touched to the 
quick by the success they had obtained in inducing 
them to take offensive against the chief of Calas- 
tria, who was under his protection. As early as 
1780, Haidar’s army had gone to the assistance of 
the latter and dispersed the forces of Cotiote and 
(’artenaddu and followed it up by marching to 
Cartenaddu, dispossessing the reigning chief there 
and setting up his nephew in the government. The 
dispossessed chief, like all of his ilk, had sought 
shelter in the English districts. The English had 
also been carrying on intrigues with the chief of 
Cotiote, with Zamorin and others, i* Haidar Ali, 
therefore, decided to divert powerful armies to the 


11. Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, 2nd October 
1780. 

12. Secret and Political Diary, Bombay, Proceedings of 
6th December 1780. Henshaw’s letter of the 28th November. 

13. Ibid., 9th November, 1780. Tellicherry letter of the 2nd 
November. 
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Malabar coast. In Sadar Khan, ho found an able 
commander to carry on the task. Early in Novem¬ 
ber, 1780, Sadar Khan succeeded in capturing Mt. 
Dilly. Panic prevailed in the English settlement 
of Tellicherry. “In case Haidar sent down a strong 
army against Tellicherry,” it was reported, “the 
Company’s troops would fall an instant sacrifice.”^^ 
Admiral Hughes promised to send to Tellicherry as 
much naval help as he could procure from Bombay.^^ 
At the same time, he exhorted the Bombay Covern- 
ment to send reinforcements of troops and other 
requisites to the place.’® The pressure of the 
combined navies of the Maratha State and Haidar 
Ali also was being growingly felt by the English. On 
the 20th and the 21st December, the Maratha fleet 
made prize of a three-mast grab (ghurab) under 
English colours laden with cotton, which had left 
Surat only a few days back.’^ Haidar’s own fleet, 
large and sjubstantial, was giving trouble to the 
English at sea.^® 


14. Ibid,, ir)tli December 1780. Cotgrave’s letter of 2nd 
December, 1780. 

15. Ibid., Admiral Hughes' letter, 2nd December, 1780. 

16. Ibid., Admiral Hughes’ letter, 29th November 1780. 

17. Ibid., 6th January 1781, Goa letter of the 28th 
December. 


18. Here is a description of Haidar’s fleet as given in the 
Bombay Proceedings (Secret and Political Diary) of 22nd January 
1781 : 


Onore 1 ship nearly finished intended for 
1 half built 

Mirjee 2 ships half built „ 

Cundapoo 1 ship nearly ready 

1 ship half built „ 

Mangalore 1 bowed ship mounting ,, 

2 

2 „ intended for 

2 Grab ships intended for 

3 Kitches „ 

11 gallivatsfor 6-10 guns. 


60 guns 
40 guns 
20 guns 
60 guns 
40 guns 
64 guns 
46 guns 
18 guns 
24 guns 
12 guns 
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Eyrt Coote in Madras : 

A Review of Affairs 

Leaving Calcutta on the 13th October, Sir Eyre 
Coote reached Fort St. George on the 511) November, 
and “found affairs so distracted” and '‘the Madras 
Government so little prepared either to repel or 
resist the progress of a victorious enemy that it will 
prove a work both of time and labour to put things 
ever upon such a footing as to opcm to us a distant 
prospect of retrieving the heavy misfortunes which 
have fallen upon our interests in the {^arnatic.”i‘' 
Coote had brought with him a detachment of the 
Bengal army consisting of 2 Companies of artillery, 
with their complements of lascars, and 1 battalion 
of European infantry. “With such an addition to 
the strength of the army which I expected to find 
here,” Coote wrote to Goddard, 12th November, 
1780, “I had little doubt of being in force sufficient 
to cope with Haidar in the field, but to my great 
concern the pleasing view I had formed of entering 
immediately upon action had, from a combina¬ 
tion of untoward circumstances, become altogether 

visionary. No provisions to be had anywhere 

in the country 5 miles beyond Madras, which has 
been ravaged and is now infested with Haidar’s 

horse in large bodies. No easy matter to 

equip an army for either a long or active campaign 
which could command no other resources for sub¬ 
sistence than what it had immediately within it- 
self.”^® Such was the devastation brought about 
by Haidar Ali on the territories of the English 
and their allies! The architect of this devastation 
was, at this time, in full possession of an infantry 
computed at 1,00,000, of which there were 20,000 


19. Ibid., 22nd December 1780, Eyre Coote’s letter to 
Goddard, 12th November. 

20. Ibid., 22nd December 1780, Eyre Coote’s letter to 
Goddard, 12th N ovember. 
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in regular battalions and well-disciplined, between 
2 and 3 thousand Europeans under the command 
of M. Lally and 30,000 cavalry, together with a 
very formidable train of artillery, consisting of not 
less than 100 pieces of cannon. By the capture of 
Arcot and its garrison, Haidar had got possession 
of an asylum for his whole army and of an enormous 
quantity of military stores, which was likely to 
prove very useful not only in maintaining what he 
had already acquired but in assisting his further 
views of conquest. “These arc circumstances,” 
wrote Coote to Goddard, “which threaten us with 
the most serious consequences.”-' 

Reactions on the 
Maratha War 

The situation was indeed grave! A few days 
earlier, while writing of the unfortunate disaster 
that had befallen a part of their army and of the , 
very critical situation of the Company’s affairs on 
the Madras coast. Admiral Hughes had expressed 
his ‘earnest desire’ to the Bombay Government that 
they ‘would see the necessity there is of a peace with 
the Marathas and other country powers,’ and would 
also heartily concur with Madras in reducing the 
power of Haidar Ali."^ The same wish was ex¬ 
pressed by General Eyre Coote in his letter to 
Goddard, quoted above: “On the occasion of such 
important and general public concern, I am per¬ 
suaded that you will not be wanting in your endea¬ 
vours to assist the common cause and that you 
will particularly interest yourselves in promoting 
peace with the Marathas.”. Besides endeav¬ 

ouring for peace with the Marathas, Goddard 


21. Ibid., For details of Sir Eyre Coote’s campaign, 
see Col. H. C. Wylly, Life of Coote, 1922. 

22. Bombay Proceedings, Secret and Political Diary, 20th 
December 1780. Admiral Hughes’s letter of the 22nd October. 
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was also asked to “endeavour by every possible 
means to distress Haidar’s possessions on yom side 

(of) India.Coote was clearly hinting at a 

diversion on the Malabar coast,** Hughes, a few 
days later, urged, before the Bombay Select Com¬ 
mittee, that the safety and preservation of the 
Company’s settlements on the coast of Coromon- 
dal and of the army under Sir Eyre Coote depended 
on the Bombay Presidency being able to make some 
vigorous effort against the possessions of Haidar 
Ali on their coast, and expressed himself strongly 
before them on the necessity of a speedy peace 
with the Marathas so as to enable them to act with 
their whole force against Haidar,*^ 

Bombay's Inability to Create 
a Diversion 

The Bombay Government was not prepared, 
at the end of 1780, to accept either of the two sug¬ 
gestions advanced by General Coote and Admiral 
Hughes—of winding up their quarrel with the 
Maratha State or of bringing pressure on Haidar Ali 
by creating a diversion for him on the Malabar 
coast—and wished to concentrate all their energies 
against the Maratha State. The whole problem 
of policy was discussed in a meeting of the Select 
Committee on 23rd December 1780. The Committee 
considered it ‘an absolute impossibility’ that they 
could make any effectual diversion in the favour 
of Madras until the Maratha war was first brought 
to some conclusion, and thought that ‘a pursuit 
of the Maratha war with vigour’ was likely to pro¬ 
mote a speedy accommodation sooner than any thing 
else. “In these circumstances, therefore,” they 


23. Ibid., 22nd December, 1780, Coote’s letter to Goddard, 
12th November. 

24. Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p, 285. 

26. Ibid., 23rd December 1780. 
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resolved, “it would be in the highest degree im¬ 
prudent and impolitic, were we by any Aversion 
of our troops to disable ourselves from preserving 
the line of conduct so necessary for general safety.” 
They asked Goddard “to pursue his opera¬ 
tions against the Marathas with all possible 
vigour and to the utmost extent he may find prac¬ 
ticable with the force under his command.” 2 ® The 
Bengal and the Bombay armies, under Goddard, 
wore moving towards the reduction of Arnala, and 
had no intention of being detached from their 
fond projects in the Konkan^?. 

Further British Reverses 
in the South 

In the meantime, Haidar Ali and his armies 
continued to win succicsscs in the far south. After 
the conquest of Arcot, Tipu was ordered to march 
against Satghar, Ambur and Tiagar, fortresses in 
North and South Arcot still in tiie hands of the 
Nawab, supported by strong English armies. He cap¬ 
tured Satghar on the 13th Januaiy, Ambur on the 
15th February and Tiagar on the 7th June. In the 
meantime, hoping that the Bombay Government 
would soon, in accordance with his adviije, cither witli- 
draw from the Maratha war or create a diversion on 
the Malabar coast, Eyre Coote started, with battered 
armies and broken morale, on the 17th January, for 
fighting against the elusive and widely scattered 
armies of Mysore^^. While Tipu was operating in 
the Arcot districts, and against Wandiwash, 


26. Ibid. 

27. On the arrival of a body of rc-inforeements from Europe 
at Calicut, its commander, Col. Humberstono, with the Bombay 
troops stationed there, had moved inland, with the result that 
Haidar Ali had to depute Tipu with a part of his army to 
repulse him. But Humberstone had been too weak to do more 
than make a demonstration and had had to fall back before 
Tipu’s advance. {Bombay Records). 

28. The campaign has been admirably summed up by 
H. H. Dodwell, Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, pp. 284-85. 
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Haidar Ali was campaigning in Tanjore. Coote 
decided to bring pressure on him. He started by 
taking Carangoly by a spirited assault on the 21st 
January, and then pressed Haidar Ali to raise the 
sieges of Vellore, Chingleput and Wandiwash and 
retire to Arnoe.>^“ As late as the last week of Feb¬ 
ruary, we again find Coote expressing ‘his con¬ 
cern that no accommodation had yet taken place 
\vith the Marathas’ and reiterating his conviction 
of ‘the utter impossibility of carrying on the war 
with them in our })rosent circumstances and (ex¬ 
pressing his) trust that every endeavour will be 
used to a(!Complish a peace, upon almost any terms 
at her than continue; an unavailing hostility at the 
hazard of the Company’s most valuable posses¬ 
sions and interests.’^*® A good deal of precious time, 
however, was allowed to roll by before Coote’s 
wise suggestions were; taken up by Bombay or 
Calcutta and a serious effort made to patch up their 
differences with the Maratha State. In the mean¬ 
time, Coote had gained a number of remarkable suc¬ 
cesses against Haidar—at Porto Navo, on 1st July 
1781, at Polillur, on the 7th Aixgust, and at Sholing- 
hur, on the 27th September. These victories were 
hard-earned but of small military or political signi¬ 
ficance. It was a war of attrition into which Coote 
was finding himself being driven deeper and deeper, 
and the more it was prolonged the more the English 
resources and finances got steadily depleted. At 
the end of a year’s fruitless campaigning, Haidar 
was still strongly entrenched in the Arcot terri- 
toiies. Though the English had won a few battles 
they were losing the war. Eyre Cooto’s campaign 
in the Kamatak, like Goddard’s campaign in the 
Konkan and Popham’s in Malwa, had petered out 
into a stalemate. 


29. Secret and Political Diary, Bombay Proceedings of 8th 
March, 1781. Madras letter of l.st February. 

30. Ibid., 3rd May 1781. Madras letter of the 23rd February. 
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Bombay Government in 
Desperate Plight 

In spite of all reverses, and the extremely 
critical situation of the Company’s affairs, Goddard 
persisted in thinking that an aggressive plan against 
the Marathas was likely to bear the best results. 
He agreed with the Supreme Government that it 
was necessary to concentrate all their strength against 
Haidar Ali but thought that a vigorous prosecu¬ 
tion of the war against the Marathas was the only 
possible means by which they could contribute to 
that end. Goddard did not think it a good policy 
to relinquish their powers in any part of the country 
on the ground that one part was less important 
than another, as this was likely to destroy the be¬ 
lief in English superiority and give much animat¬ 
ing hopes and encouragement to their enemies. 
The Marathas were to be first humbled : then alone 
the English would be at liberty to x>ursue their march 
towards Haidar’s dominions, either with or without 
the assistance of the Maratha force. For such an 
action, the first need, Goddard suggested, was to 
augment their forces, by at least eight battalions of 
sepoys. The chiefs of Surat and Broach were to be 
asked to raise, with all possible expedition, as 
many local irregular troops, including Arabs and 
Sindhis, as they could. Necessary instructions 
were also to be given to the chiefs of their nor¬ 
thern settlements to afford him every assistance in 
their power. He expected substantial help from 
the Gaikwar, who was already bound by treaty to 
furnish the English with 3000 horse and even more, 
if necessary. He wanted, above everything, to be 
joined by Col. Muir’s detachment. With his 
army, thus composed and completed, Goddard 
proposed entering the Deccan and acting offensi¬ 
vely against the Marathas, in the very heart of their 
empire. He was confident, in view of his earlier 
achievements, with much smaller forces, that the 
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presence of a force so irresistible would bring Nana 
to any terms they might wish to prescribe. The 
estimated expenditure for the plan to be carried 
out was 56 lakhs, the sum not exceeding the es¬ 
tablished current charges for the same period by 
more than 20 laklis of rupees.* i 

The Bombay Selcf t ('ommittee, in its delibera¬ 
tions of the 7th August, agreed that Goddard’s plan 
appeared ‘calculated with ev(*.ry probability of 
success to answer those groat ends of bringing the 
Maratha war to a couclusion and promoting the 
success of the war in tlu; Karnatak.’ But, they 
frankly said, it was absolutely out of their power to 
enter upon a plan of such extent and magnitude 
witliout an assurance of friends, and funds, to 
support it.** The Galcutta Government re¬ 
jected the plan quite unceremoniously. Neither 
the present state of their finances nor the expect¬ 
ed and indispensable cUmiands of the Madras 
Government and the maintenance of the establish¬ 
ment for the protection and defence of Bengal 
would admit of such increased and accumulated 
expenses. “You must calculate your efforts and 
proportion your disbursements,” the Supremo 
Government wrote to Bombay, “and if it is not in 
your power to adopt offensive measures we re¬ 
commend you to revert to your Plan pointed out 
no later than 24th March by (General Goddard and 
approved by yourselves in your letter of 30th of 
the same month for adopting a defensive plan.” 
They shared with the Bombay Government their 
alarm regarding their financial stress,** and urged 


31. Foreign Department: Secret Froc^dings, 24th Septem¬ 
ber 1781. General Goddard’s Minute and Proposal, 30th July 
1781. 

32. Ibid., Bombay letter of the 7th August, 

33. “ We know not in what words,” the Bombay Govern, 
ment had written to the Supreme Government, in their letter of 
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“the greatest exertion on your part to supply by 
economy your defieien(-y of means by which 
every person under your authority must and ought 
in circumstances of such great danger and difficulty 
to contribute with cheerfulness in this idea.” 

Fateh Singh Brought 
into Closer Union 

Undaunted by the Bombay attitude and re¬ 
gardless of what decision the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment was to take, Goddard went aliead with his 
plans. He left Surat on 27th Aiigust 1781, and 
proceeded by way of Broach to Dabhoi, reach¬ 
ing there on the 7th September. Fateh Singh had 
left Baroda a few days earlier and was then en¬ 
camped half way betweciu his capital and the banks 
of the Dadher river. After a ceremonial meeting 
between Fateh Singh and Goddard on the 8th even¬ 
ing, they met again on the 9th in the morning and 
set down to business. Goddard unfolded his 
plans of aggression against the Maratha 
State and pf)inted out to Fateh Singh the expe¬ 
diency of his concurring heartily with them in the 
measures they proposed to pursue for ‘the mutual 
benefit of both parties and the destruettion of the 
common enemy.’ Fateh Singh readily concurred 
in the propriety of the measures suggested. On 
the 10th September, anotlu^r meeting was arranged 
between Goddard and Fateh Singh and, ‘after 
some little time spent in negotiation,’ a treaty was 
signed and, under this treaty, Fateh Singh agreed to 
furnish 5000 of his best horse, commanded by one 
of his own brothers, Manaji Rao or Murar Rao, and 
keep them in readiness, on or before Diwali (7th 
October), to move when and where the English 
demanded their services, in return for which ho 
was to be given an equal share of the conquests 
made to the northward by the joint operation of 


30th July, “ to describe our distress for money nor can any con- 
ception you can form of it exceed its reality.” 
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their united force either in Malwa or Khandesh and 
an assurance from the English that, in the event 
of a negotiation for peace, the English would in¬ 
clude him and provide for his interests equally with 
their own. 

Goddard was, thus, able to secure from Fateh 
Singh almost double the military assistance he was 
bound by the earlier treaty to provide. These 
troops, joined to the detachment under Major 
Forbes, constituted a formidable force to the north¬ 
ward and superior to any army the Marathas could 
for sometime be able to bring against them. 
Goddard, at the same time, suggested that while 
this force would be employed in the collection of 
revenue in the northern districts, the Bengal de¬ 
tachment, consisting of four battalions of sepoys, 
the native company of artillery and the Mughal 
and Kandahar horse then at Kalyan, and 200 Euro¬ 
pean infantry, and a Company of European artilhu’y 
from Bombay, and the whole of the sepoy force 
dispersed in the Konkan country and employed 
in the collection of the revenue including the gar¬ 
risons of Bassein, Arnala, Kalyan, Tarapore cdc. 
were all to be instantly joined and platied under 
his immediate orders, so that he might be able to 
dispose them to the best advantage. In the mean¬ 
time, he was waiting for further advices from the 
Supreme Government, or the arrival of Col. Muir’s 
detachment, or ‘some change of circumstances which 
might improve their situation and enable them 
to act with greater vigour and decision.’®^ 

34. While Goddard was making those plans, the Bombay 
Government decided, on 2nd November 1781, that their distress 
for money was so urgent and their inability to continue paying 
the surplus of the Surat revenue for the support of the Bombay 
troops had now become so obvious and indisputable that they 
would not be able to appropriate any further part for that 
purpose. 
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Situation in Northern 
India 

By the time that Col. Muir’s cleta(‘hmeiit reach¬ 
ed Gohad in Malwa, Col. Camac had sustained a 
series of reverses at the liands of Mahadaji and the 
English had been forced to taki; shelter in Shivpuri- 
Kolaras. By the middle of 1781, tlicy had been 
reduced to a desperate condition, in military as well 
as the financial sphere, and were anxious to begin 
negotiations for peace with the Marathas. Early" in 
4ugust, negotiations were started by the liana of 
Gohad, on behalf of the English, with Mahadaji 
Sindhia. Mahadaji was fully aware of the weakness 
of the English position. It was while these 
negotiations for peace were being carried 
on that the diet Singh incident, which 
brought doAvn the prestige of the English 
very much, took places (August 16, 1781).®5 The 
nows of this incident spread like wild fire all over 
the country and was marked by a number of ris¬ 
ings against the English. The English battalions 
at Farrukhabad were massacred by the Pathans. 
The Englishmen at Kalpi were forced to leave the 


35. Naro Shivadeva writes about tliis incident at some 
lengtli. It seems that, while confined by the English, Raja Chet 
Singh wrote to his brother Sajjan Singh at Ramnagar for help, 
who came with 4000 army and gave battle to t he English. Dur¬ 
ing the scuffle about a thousand men were killed on both sides, 
and Chet Singh was released from the English captivity. The 
English declared a certain Avasan Singh to be the ruler whose 
army in conjunction with the English pursued Sajjan Singh. 
A battle was fought near Ramnagar in which Avasan Singli 
was defeated. Many of his men were killed and many, while 
fleeing, were drowned in the Ganges. Chet Singh looted a 
number of English boats coming from Calcutta and going to 
Farrukhabad. A certain Zamindar of Chet Singh made a surprise 
attack on Hastings’ camp at night, and killed about 200 
Englishmen and many camp followers. Hastings himself 
received wounds and fled to Chunargarh, 16 miles S. W. of 
Banaras. The Raja’s forces followed him there and besieged 
the fortress, and were able to capture Warren Hasting’s own 
retinue. (Historical Papers relating to Mahadaji Sindhia, 
No. 171, Mahadaji’s letter to Nana, 10th September 1781). 
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place. The Bhumias and the Zamindars across the 
Yamuna and the Ganga began plundering and 
killing Englishmen at different placjes, Mahadaji’s 
hopes wore naturally rising high. He entered into a 
brisk communication with the Pathan Chief of 
Farrukhabad and the son of Shujauddaula, and 
sent letters and ambassadors to Chet Singh to the 
effect that he was soon coming to his aid. The 
Raja of Gohad was already out of the field and 
was returning to Gwalior. Mahadaji was confident 
that as soon as he entered Antarveda, he would 
be Joined by all the local chieftains. Ho was 
carrying on negotiations with Najaf Khan, who 
was expected to (iorae to Agra from Delhi.®* 

Mahadap's Faith in a 
Strong Policy 

There is nothing in contemporary (correspon¬ 
dence to suggest that Mahadaji had any inclina¬ 
tion to relax in his intentions regarding the (con¬ 
flict with the English. He persistently disc'laimcd 
any intention of making a permanent peace with 
them. He made it clear to Poona that he had 
entertained the Rana of Gohad’s ov(>rtures for 
peace simply because they would enable him to 
fight the English not in Malwa but in Antarveda. 
He was determined to defeat the English and re¬ 
capture their guns, which he held the latter had taken 
from the Marathas not in open warfare but by a 
treacherous attack at night. All that he wanted the 
Poona Government to do was to see that 
Gocidard was not permitted to enter Malwa 
and, attack him on his rear.®^ Mahadaji was 
an active advocate of the policy of invading the 
English in Bengal. Haidar Ali was constantly 
goading the Marathas to undertake an invasion of 


.36. Ibid., No. 172. Mahadaji’s letter to Hari Pant Phadke. 
11th September 1781. 

37. Ibid., No. 173, Mahadaji’s letter to Nana, 21st Sep¬ 
tember 1781. 
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Bengal and was willing to finance the whole scheme. 
Ihe Raja of Banaras also had written to the 
Poona Government that he would pay thirty lakhs 
of rupees for the expenses of their army till its 
anival there and that he would afterwards eon- 
seiit to do whatever they might propose. It is 
difficult to say liow far Sindhia was aware of these 
negotiations—it would he siu’prising if he were not— 
but he too was constantly writing to the Poona 
Government to order their army to mandi towards 
Malwa, as Najaf Khan was expected to join him soon 
with a great number of Sikhs, and the Raja of 
Aehhnera was also prepared to come to his 
help. Mahadaji was constantly exhorting the 
Poona Government—thi-oughout the period 
in which negotiations for peace were being 
carried out with thr; English—to send sufficient 
detachments to threaten thr^ English position in 
Bengal. He felt that since h(> was stucdi up at Shiv- 
puri-Kolaras he would not be able to lead the cam¬ 
paign personally, but h(' asked the Poona Govern¬ 
ment to manage! it through some other competent 
leader. He was sure that, if this was done, the 
English would be compelled to withdraw their 
army from Antarveda.ss 

Negotiations Opened 
with Berar 

While Mahadaji Sindhia was stiuik up at Shiv- 
puri-Kolaras, unable to reach south or attack north, 
but holding back the suctressive streams of English 
armies from entering Malwa, and General Goddard 
had been pushed dowir the ghats in the Konkan, 
the English re-opened negotiations with Mudaji 
Bhonsle. The reverses in the south—the melan¬ 
choly fate of Col. Baillie’s detachment, the retreat 
of tire army under General Munro and the despe¬ 
rate state of their affairs on the Coromondal coast— 

38. Ibid., No. 174, Mahadaji’s letter of the 26th September. 
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forced them on the one hand to send large reinforce¬ 
ments, both in men and money, to the Presidency 
of Madras and, on the other, to seek cessation of 
hostilities and alliances with all the other Indian 
powers. Both these necessities drove them to 
seek a pr(;liminary understanding with Mudaji.s# 
General Coot(! had been sent round by sea with a 
detachment of European infantry and artillery. 
A further reinforcement of 5000 was assembled at 
Midna})orc, Col. Pe-arse being deputod to lead it by 
land. One great difficulty in the way of the Englisli 
armies moving t(j the south was the large Berar army 
under Chimnaji, which lay across their route and 
which could be exceedingly dangerous if it liked. 
If Chimnaji could only (uigage Col. Pearsc’s de¬ 
tachment in hostilities —what Mahadaji was doing 
to Camac’s army in Malwa—lie (fould do incalcul¬ 
able harm to the interests of the English and prove 
himself a great source of help to the Poona Govern¬ 
ment and to Haidar Ali.^® If, on the other hand, 
the English came to an understanding with Bhonsle, 
tliey could minimize the risk to their possessions 
in Bengal and at the same time be able to act with 
more force and efficiency in their endeavours to 

39. In acconlaiu^o with the trcMity betwoon the Maratha 
State and Haidar Ali, signed in February 1779, Miidaji had been 
deput(Ml to invade Bengal. In conformity with this, he had 
sent thirty to forty thousand horse under his second son, Chimnaji 
Baloo, on August 11, 1779, apparently to march into Bihar with 
a view to threatening and attacking Bengal but in reality 
merely to give such an irnpnjssion to the Poona Government 
and lie inactive. Chimnaji could have reached Bihar in a 
couple of months, but instead of doing that he took a different 
route and, after studied delays, reached Cuttack in the month of 
May 1780, the near approach of the rains then serving him 
as a pretext for deferring the prosecution of their pro¬ 
posed design. 

40. J. Talboys Wheeler, Sumrtiary of Affairs of the 
Maratha States^ Warren Hastings’ secret letter. 30th April, 
1781, to the Committee of Secrecy. 
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cecover tho Karnatak and to revenge the injury 
they had sustained at the hands of Haidar Ali. 

The Supreme Government, consequently, 
wrote to Bhonsle that they wanted to have 
peace with tho Maratha State but would like to 
have it on some strong guarantee like that of the 
Bhonsle ftimily. Certain conditions of peace were 
proposed : (i) they were to restore all the acqui¬ 

sitions made by them during the war, except those 
tliey had acquired or ceded in virtue of formal 
treaties with other powers ; (n) they were to give 
up Raghoba, who was to have a complete freedom of 
choosing his place of residence, except Bombay and 
Surat, and to agree not to support him in any of his 
pretensions to the Maratha State ‘unless all the 
signatories to the treaty gave their entire and uni¬ 
versal consent’’; {iii) the Maratha Government was 
to enter into an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with the Company against the French and Haidar 
Ali and immediately to employ their forces in eon- 
junction with theirs in the invasion of the latter’s 
dominions and in other warlike operations jointly 
decided—in which ciase the conquests were to be 
equally divided between the two; {iv) if the Maratha 
Government was not willing to enter into such an 
alliance, th(!y were at least to conc-lude a peace, 
either on the basis of each party retaining what it 
had acquired or a suspension of hostilities on both 
sides during one year from the date of the treaty, 
for the purpose of negotiating tho terms of a future 
and perpetual adjustment.^* Mudaji, while inform¬ 
ing the Governor General that this move on the part 


41. Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. V, letter No. 
2025, October 12,1780, pp. 495-496. The Govermor General also 
requested Mudaji to instruct Chimnaji Bhonsle to act in conjunc¬ 
tion with the English troops and, if this was not possible, 
to withdraw his troops to Nagpur. “For the presence of an 
army so close to their common border might produce a bad effect 
on the people who neither know the reason why the forces have 
been assembled nor are acquainted with the intimate nature of 
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of the English had ‘caused such additional verdure in 
the gard(;n of our friendship that the fragrant odour 
of it has in cvory breath given new life to my soul,’ 
deputed Diwakar Pandit to carry on correspon¬ 
dence with Calcutta and Sadashiva Pandit at the 
Poona Court ,^2 and in ])lai‘e of organising military 
campaigns against the English in Jlciiigal assumed 
the role of a peacci-maktT between them and the 
Maratha State. 

Mudfiji Refmes to Forward 
the Treaty Draft to Poona 

By January 9, 1781, tin? SupreiiK! Gov(>rumcnt 
had been intimak^d of Mudaji’s refusal to forward 
the treaty draft to Poona. He had rais(!d a nutnber 
of serious objections to most of these clauses, his 
main objection being that the spirit of these pro¬ 
posals was in direct (iontrariety to the treaty made 
by Col. Uj[)ton.‘'3 He voiced a strong opposition 
to the English efforts to meddle with the affiiirs 


the relations subsisting l)et\veen the two states.” This was a(!coin- 
panied by a letter to Diwakar Pandit (No. 2026, pp. 496-497) in 
which the Gova-rnor General tried to play on the truditional Mara¬ 
tha hostility to Haidar; ‘‘The English all against their will had 
been driven into war with the Maratha Government. The Sup¬ 
reme Council desire peace and alliance with the Maratha Govern¬ 
ment for their united action alone can keep the French and 
Haidar Ali from further devastating the Karnatak...In lact 
within the last sev^eral years he (Haidar Ali) has possessed him¬ 
self of all their (Maratha) dominions uj)t o the bank of the Krishna 
in the Deccan...Should Haidar direct his arms towards the Deccan 
neither the Pc.shwa nor Nawab Nizam Ali nor Maharaja Mudaji 
Bhonslc can possibly expel him single-handed. It is, therefore, 
their imj)erative duty to combine against Haidar, and the English 
will gladly join them in the confederacy.” The Governor General 
followed it up by sending an advance copy of the treaty directly 
to the Peshwa (No. 2036, dated October 17, 1780.) 

42. Ibid., No. 1994, 13th September, 1780. Diwakar 
Pandit to the Governor General. 

43. Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, 9th January, 

1781. 
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of Raghunathrao, Fateh Singh Gaikwar and the 
Bana of Gohad. He objected to Raghoba being 
given freedom to reside wherever he pleased, 
except in Bombay and Surat, and wantetl tlu^ 
English to deliver him up unconditionally to the 
Poona Government. The English proposal to 
retain Bassein, if it was captured before: the ratifica¬ 
tion of the treaty, or, if the Peshwa did not agn^e, 
to give it up and to retain the mwAafo they had ob¬ 
tained in Gujrat, conformably to the earliej' treaty 
entered into by the Bombay Gov(>rnment with 
Fateh Singh, exasperated Mudaji. “What has the 
treaty with Fateh Singh to do witli th(5 treaty with 
the Peshwa?” he exclaimed, “Fateh Singh is one of 
the dependents and chiefs of the Raj. If he chooses to 
deliver over by writing to any om? the? towns and 
forts belonging to Raj, how can it be agreed to, 
or what authority and vouchei- is that, that it will 
be assented to ? Whatever thi^ owner and posses¬ 
sor of a country gives in writing that alone is bind¬ 
ing.” Finally, as regards the ])roposal of an offen¬ 
sive alliance against Haidar Ali, Mudaji felt that 
such an alliance would be an act of gross treachery 
and a breach of faith and engagements. Diwakar 
Pandit, on behalf of Mudaji, furtlu^r advised tin? 
English that these ‘conditions and stipulations and 
exceptions’ were likely to increase diflerences rather 
than remove them.^* 

Bhonsle, in refusing to forward the draft-propo¬ 
sals of the English to poona, was certainly playing 
to the Poona Court. He wanted thereby to create 
on them an impression of his fealty. On the other 
hand, he was equally unwilling to offend the English. 
The English had, in the meanwhiks decid(Ml to push 
on with the march of Col. Pcuirse’s detachment 


44. Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. V. Letter no. 
2072, December 1780. 
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in spite of all opposition.*^ At the same time they 
deputed Anderson to meet Chimnaji and to explain 
to him the urgency of the situation and further to re¬ 
quest him to see that there was no collision between 
the two armies.*® While at Balasore, on his way to 
Cuttack, Anderson found that Chimnaji had march¬ 
ed with his army against the fort of Dhekanal, a 
considerable distance west-ward of the Cuttack road 
and situated among the hills, and that any communi¬ 
cation with the place was rendered impossible, due to 
passes being in possession of the mountaineers and 
the thick thirty-four-niiles jungle between the road 
and Dhekanal being all infested with tlie people 
of the rebellious rajas.*"^ A few days later Chimnaji 
returned and, though his army was only a few miles 
off the road, he not only suffered Col. Poarse’s de¬ 
tachment to pass without opposition but directed his 
principal officers to attend the Colonel and to supply 
the detachment what they might want. In Col. 
Pearse’s letters we get daily testimonies of the care 
with which the officer executed his instructions. 
The detachment during the whole of the march 
through Orissa had the most plentiful supplies of 
grain and of every kind of provisions.*® 

Calcutta Continues to 
Court Bhonsle 

This visible act of friendship once again smooth- 
ened the relations bc^tween Mudaji and the English. 
The repeated despatches from Chimnaji and his 
ministers professing their friendly disposition to¬ 
wards the English and declaring their resolution 


45. Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, 9th January 

1781. 

46. Ibid,, 14th January, 1781. Instructions to Anderson. 

47. J. Talboys Wheeler, Summary of Affairs of the Maratha 
States, Anderson*8 letter from Balasore, 22nd January, 1781. 

48. Ibid,, Anderson had, in the meantime, left Cuttack on 
the 6th February for Calcutta. 
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to afford Col. Pearse every assistance during his 
march through Orrisa, aroused their hopes re¬ 
garding a settlement, at least with Mudaji Bhonsle, 
if a wider peace with the Maratha State was 
not to be attained just then. The Calcutta Govern¬ 
ment, consequently, asked Anderson to return to 
Balasore and start negotiations. Knowing that 
Bhonsle’s chief object in hobnoblhng vo'th the 
English was to secure for himself the chaulh of 
Bengal, the Supreme Government asked Andersf)n 
to ‘rather encourage, than cheek, any hopes, which 
they may entertain of our compliance with th(ar 
pretension,’ and at the same tinm to find out what 
the Raja would be prepared to give in ndiirn for so 
important a concession, whether he would join the 
English whole-heartedly in the prosecution of the war 
against Haidar and whether he was willing to accept 
an equivalent, or even more than an e(|uivalent, in 
any other quarter, for the chautli of Bengal. Ander¬ 
son was also instructed not to ignore the chance of 
working on the individual interests of C'himnaji 
and to egg him on to aspirations after which his 
father haci not cared to run, for the title of Chhatra- 
pati. “Let the Government of Berar,” wrote the 
Governor General, “declare itself in our fa vour ; its 
influence will not fail to draw after it the Peshwa’s 
administration which subsists by the y)ower of its 
allies and nominal dependents, for it has neither 

wealth nor resources left.Mudaji has frequently 

declared that ho will not suffer the Raj, which is 
his patrimony, to be ruined. Let him now stand 
forth to save it and assert his own right to the pos¬ 
session of it. He may command our assistance, 

and in his name and under the sanction of his 
family, the Maratha State and the English nation 
may be united for ever.”*® 


49. Ibid., Governor Genornl’s fresh iiislructions to Ander- 
son, 28th February 1781. 
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True Nature of Berar's 
Policy 

It is rather difficult to arrive at a correct under¬ 
standing of the Berar-English ndations. The (uie 
thing consistent about it was the Raja of Berar’s 
effort to extract money from the English by a show 
of friendly behaviour. Chimnaji had been des¬ 
patched with a large force towards tlie English 
frontier as early as August 1779, but had reached 
Cuttack only in May 1780, when it was too late 
to carry on any active militar}^ operations. In 
October of the previous year, when the season for 
actual warfare had begun, he was secretly furnish¬ 
ed by the G(jvernor-General witli three lakhs of 
rupees to relieve pressing wants of his army. The 
latter promised to furnish him with still larger 
means if he was willing to mediate a peace between 
them and the Peshwa and order Chimnaji’s forces 
either to help them against Haidar Ali or to with¬ 
draw themselves to Nagpur. The Raja had responded 
by refusing to forward a treaty draft to Poona and 
declining to send the required orders to his son, but 
at the same time Chimnaji, probabl}' with his con¬ 
nivance, had permitted Col. Pearse’s detachment 
to rush to Sir Eyre Coote’s help through his country. 
There is certainly some reason to believe that 
the Dhekanal expedition was undertaken by 
Chimnaji not merely ‘for saving his appearan¬ 
ces’ but due to genuine difficulty with local chief¬ 
tains, who infested the jungles and controlled the 
passes in the mountainous regions. For some 
days, Chimnaji was actually cut off from the out¬ 
side world, and even supplies were not reaching him. 
It may also not be quite unlikely that Mudaji, 
suffering severely from financial sti'ingency, was 
utterly unable to undertake a large scale invasion of 
Bihar and Bengal, and he was trying to hide this 
behind the plea of sympathy and attachment for the 
English. Anderson talks of ‘the well known distress 
and importunities of Chimnaji’s army and the 
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impossibility of finding any further resources in 
this exhausted country.’ But it is impossible to 
believe—and all available evidence contradicts 
it—that the real cause of Chimnaji permitting the 
English detachment to pass through Orissa was, 
what he declared to the Poona Government, (i) 
his inability to check it effectively, due to his 
preoccupations with local chieftains, or (/?’) his (!on- 
viction that lie would profit by the tlepariure of so 
considerable part of the English fort;e and invade 
the province of Bihar with less hazard of resistance. 

At any rate, Mudaji seems to have made the 
best of a bad job. He could always kee|) a show 
of having obliged the English and, on that basis, 
make greater monetary demands upon them. We 
have seen that as early as October 1780, he had 
been able to extract tliree lakhs out of tluiir im¬ 
poverished exchequer. Anderson now had come 
with an offer of 12 lakhs—on condition of Chimnaji 
agreeing on the return of his army to Nagpui' or at 
least undertaking not to employ it against the Eng¬ 
lish—which was considered by the Governor General 
as ‘a debt of honour, justice and even of policsy.’ But 
when Mudaji Bhonsle, his Diwan Rajaram Pandit 
and other ministers who were present at tluj Durbar 
came to know of the amount, they affected much 
surprise at its smallness and, almost with one voice, 
observed that nearly two crores had been spent 
by them on account of tluur attachment to the 
English. They expatiated on their sufferings and 
remarked that the sum they had been tendered was 
scarcely adequate to discharge the arrears of a single 
jamadar and hinted at the consequences to Avhich 
they might be driven by hunger, disappointment 
and despair. In another conference the Diwan 
tauntingly remarked whether this was all that the 
Governor General would do for the Raja whom he 
addressed in his letters as ‘dearer than life.’ “The 
captiousness of the Maratha officials,” writes Ander- 
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son, “gave some of their conferences more the 
appearance of dispute than was consistent with 
calm and friendly discussion.” Letters were also 
received from Diwakar Pandit repeating the cir¬ 
cumstances of the embarrassment under which 
their connection with the English had drawn them 
and strongly urging the necessity of their supply¬ 
ing the troops under Chimnaji with money.®® In 
this last meeting, Chimnaji threw off all reserve 
and decorum and almost sobbed in the arms of 
Anderson, begging him to inform the Governor 
General of his distress, which he had suffered solely 
from his desire of preserving friendship with the 
English, and imploring him to take him and his army 
under his protection, to regard him as much his own 
as (k)l. Goddard, only iinablo then to return to 
Nagpur, and afterwards to command him as he pleas¬ 
ed. It was finally decided that Raja Ram Pandit 
and Bishambar Pandit were to go to Calcutta with 
Anderson and there make a final settlement with 
the English. Raja Ram Pandit accordingly reached 
Calcutta on 5th March, 1781. 

Preliminary Treaty with 
Berar : Its Significance 

A preliminary treaty was signed with Berar 
on April 6,1781 : (i) Chimnaji was to send 2000 good 
and effective horse along with Col. Pearse to assist 
the English in the war against Haidar Ali ; (ii) 
his army was immediately to leave Orissa and march 
on an expedition against Garhmandala—-in which 
he was to be assisted by an English army; (Hi) the 
English were to send a trusted man to Nagpur, 
and Diwakar Pandit was to reach Calcutta, and a 
permanent alliance was to made between the two 
states. If Diwakar Pandit did not find it possible 
to leave for Calcutta, the terms were to be settled 


60. IMd., No. 1966. Diwakar Pandit’s letter to Beni Bam 
Pandit. 
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at Nagpur. The immediate advantage of this 
preliminary treaty was military, but it had other 
far-reaching consequences too. The treaty brought 
about the removaj of a large army from the borders 
of Bengal where its presence had been a constant 
threat to the safety of the province. What Warren 
Hastings had dreaded most trom a military threat to 
Bengal was any disturbance in the production work 
in Bengal, upon the revenues of which had depended 
almost the whole task of running the administrative 
machinery. He calculated that the desertion of the 
manufacturers for only three days from the fac¬ 
tories of Radhanagar alone would have occasioned 
a loss of four lakhs. Besides this incidental but 
important loss in revenue, a war with the Govern¬ 
ment of Berar, the Governor-General thought, 
would have been more dangerous to their posses¬ 
sions in Bengal than any in which they had ever 
been engaged since their acquisition of the diwani. 
The value of the treaty, however, was not merely 
negative. It promised to place a cavalry consist¬ 
ing of 2000 horse at the disposal of Col. Pearse— 
and it was cavalry which his detachment had badly 
needed. But besides these military advantages, 
negative or positive, Warren Hastings hoped, the 
treaty might be productive of ‘an important change 
in the political system of Hindustan.’ “By acced¬ 
ing to Raja Ram Pandit’s propositions,” he wrote 
in his observations on the ti’eaty, “^^)e have effec¬ 
tually detached one of the most powerful states from 

the general confederacy against us . We shall by 

this measure add strength to ourselves in propor¬ 
tion as we diminish that of the confederacy.” “The 
mere fame of an alliance betwixt the English and 
the Government of Berar,” continued the Governor 
General, “will have a great effect. We shall no 
longer be considered as sinking under the united 
weight of every state in Hindustan. The scale of 
power is evidently turned in emr favour.'^ It was 
true, Warren Hastings admitted, that the alliance 
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apparantly related to objects of a very limited 
nature. But he was confident that ‘‘once the 
Marathas of Nagpur are fairly involved with us in the 
prosecution of these objects, it will not long rest with 

them to set hounds to our connection .At the 

moment, nothing very striking happened. The 
Nizam continued to be as sullen and disgruntled 
against the English as ever, though as inactive also. 
The Poona Government, which appeared to Warren 
Hastings to be ‘trembling for their own existence’, 
merely adopted a more realistic attitude towards 
the war and came to the determined conclusion 
that in order to defeat the English finally it would 
be necessary to carry the war to their home pro¬ 
vinces. Haidar Ali’s blows became sterner and 
stronger. But the treaty had delivered a moral 
blow at the Maratha confederacy by weaning away 
from it one of its important pillars. The Maratha 
State by its very nature, as Warren Hastings had 
said, subsisted by the power of its allies and no¬ 
minal dependents, and the defection, or even neu¬ 
tralisation, of one of them meant that the confe- 
derac^y organized with so much effort to fight the 
British aggression in India was already beginning 
to crack. 


51. Governor General’s ‘observations on the treaty.’ 
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POLITICAL STALEMATE IN INDIA : NEGO¬ 
TIATIONS FOR PEACE 

Situation in 1781 : On 
the West Coast 

The year 1781 turned out to be a year of crisis 
for the British power in India. Goddard’s cherish¬ 
ed ambition of being remembered in history as the 
conqueror of Poona, the main citadel of the Maratha 
power, appeared foredoomed to extinguish inglo- 
riously at the western bases of the ghats. Tlie 
Maratha jwlicy of burning and destroying every¬ 
thing they had to surrender, including whole villages 
and towns, had made even the capture of Poona 
meaningless. Moreover, consisting largely of 
infantry, Goddard’s forces were likely to be ex¬ 
posed to the merciless attacks of Maratha cavalry 
even if they decided to take possession of the pla¬ 
teau. Goddard was, however, not only forced to 
give up his idea of atta(*king Poona, he was also 
not permitted to establish him.self on the top of 
the ghats, as he had proposed to the Bombay 
Govenunent, on ac(!ount of the terrible risk and 
expenditure that such a policy would have invol¬ 
ved. In fact, it had soon become clear that the 
Marathas, by cutting off the supplies and provi¬ 
sions reaching him from below, were determined 
to render his position on the ghats as utterly un¬ 
tenable. Many of the detachments that had been 
temporarily placed under Goddard’s command had 
to be withdrawn. The two Bombay battalions had 
to be sent to Tellicherry. The Madras detachment 
was badly needed for the war against Haidar Ali. 
It was, however, under the pressure of the growing 
strength of the Maratha force in the Konkin 
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that Goddard had finally to beat a hasty retreat 
below the ghats. During the retreat also, Goddard’s 
army was severely pestered by Maratha forces and 
gunners under the personal command of Haripant 
Phadke. By the third week of April, the last sepoy 
of Goddard’s army had been hunted out of the 
ghats. 

Situation in 1781 : 

In Northern India 

The failure of the English armies in Northern 
India, though not so inglorious, was as certain. 
Mahadaji was able to push the English armies 
from the plains of Sironj back into their fortress 
stronghold of Shivpuri-Kolaras, which they had 
occupied earlier. It had not been so easy for Maha¬ 
daji, who lacked in guns, to dislodge them from 
there, not could they be effectively cut off in 
their supplies of provisions and reinforcements. 
But if it appeared impossible for Mahadaji to cap¬ 
ture the fortress by a frontal assault, it proved 
equally impossible—as evidenced by their attempt 
of the 24th March—for the English to draw the 
Marathas into a pitched battle and beat them 
there. But, at the same time, it was not possible for 
the English armies to have dug themselves in an 
isolated fortress situated an alien country for a very 
long time. It was possible, as Mahadaji fervently 
hoped, that, with Goddard’s retreat from the ghats 
and the release in the pressure on Poona, he might 
obtain re-inforcements from the south. It was 
certain that if his military position was improved, 
there would be no dearth of local allies and imperial 
patronage. Mahadaji also could not have been 
unaware of the growing unpopularity and hatred 
for the English in Northern India, which was soon 
to find eruption in the famous Chet Singh incident, 
which nearly cost Warren Hastings his life, and he 
was in correspondence with the local chieftains in the 
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Antarveda, It is idle to speculate whether the 
Maratha armies, with their primitive and archaic 
methods of warfare, could have succeeded in an 
offensive attempt against Bengal, but, in the early 
autumn of 1781, Mahadaji appeared determined 
upon an invasion of Bengal and had the full 
approval of the Poona Government for his plans. 

Situation in 1781 : 

In the South 

The greatest pressure upon the English, how¬ 
ever, came from the south. Haidar Ali’s invasion 
of the Karnatak, started in July 1780, had gathered 
a remarkable momentum by November, when it was 
reinforced by a heavy pressure upon the 
Malabar coast. The Areot districts, Tanjore, the 
Malabar coast, all were subjected to constant 
attacks from Haidar’s well-equipped, westernized 
armies. The British Government in India, carry¬ 
ing on a simultaneous war with two of India’s grea¬ 
test powers, had to rush re-inforcements to the 
north as well as to the south. As the need of send¬ 
ing more forces to the soiith increased, the number 
of forces sent towards Malwa had to be cut down. 
It was indirectly the growing strength of Haidar’s 
offensive, on the Cororaondal as well as the Malabar 
coasts, which compelled the English first to re¬ 
duce their pressure on Malwa and the western ghats 
and, finally, to withdraw themselves from these re¬ 
gions, though the Maratha will to resist as well as to 
attack was also not lacking. 

First Steps towards 
Peace 

The first steps towards peace were clearly 
directed towards securing an esasier passage for the 
land forces of Calcutta to reach the Madras coast. 
The way for Col. Pearse’s detachment was blocked 
by Chimnaji’s large army lying across the route. 
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Negotiations were, therefore, started with Mudaji 
Bhonsle as early as October 1780, and though the 
latter had refused, by early January, to forward 
the Govi'nior-General’s treaty-draft to Poona and 
had indulge d in a severe criticism of the Maratha 
policit® of the; English in general, and their policy 
of supporting Raghoba in particular, he had allowed 
Col. Peai’se’s detachment to pass unmolested, in fact, 
well-c ared for, through his territories,and, finally, haci 
entered into a preliminary treaty with the English, 
on April 6, 1781. This had enabled large Maratha 
armies to be withdrawn from the British frontier 
and large English armies to be despatched to the 
south—besides averting an imminent danger 
of invasion ovc^r Bengal, and securing a promise 
of Maratha cavalry. But it was becioming gradually 
clearcjr that the English would not be able to pursue 
a war with Haidar Ali vigorously till they winded 
up the war with the Maratha State. 


Decision to Conchde a 
Lasting Peace 


The initiative! for ]K>ace was, therefore, taken by 
the English. Even before the war wdth Haidar 
Ali broke out, the Madras Government had sug- 
gestcal that the English were not equal to carry¬ 
ing on a war simultaneously with the Marathas 
and with Haidar Ali.^ On reaching Madras, Eyre 
Coote had taken the first opportunity to write to 
General Goddard to ‘particularly interest’ himself 


1. “We (let'in it as expedient”, they wrote to the Supreme 
Government, “to give it as our opinion that a war at this time 
(with Hiiidin) nmy unite against us all the principal powers of 
India and Mlien it is considered that we have an actual war to 
sustain against tlie two greatest powers of Eurojie, we think a 
2 )cace icith the Marathas is safer and most desirahle on almost any 

terms than troubles which threaten so many dangers.” 

Secret a7id Political Diary, Bombay. Proceedings of 23r(^ 
April, 1780. Madras letter of the 4th February. ^ 
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‘in promoting peace with the Marathas’ and to create 
a diversion for Haidar on the Malabar coast.^ 
Admiral Hughes had similarly urged the necessity 
of a speedy peace with the Marathas to enable them to 
act with their whole force against Haidar.® In March 
1781, Eyre Coote again raised his voice for peace 
with the Marathas, and wrote to Goddard that he 
‘must impose upon him as a duty he owed to his king, 
his country and his employers to leave no means 
unturned to effect a peace.^ To the Supreme 
Government, he wrote it ‘as my firm opinion that 
we are altogether unequal to the difficult and dan¬ 
gerous contention in which we are now engaged’, 
and appealed to them ‘to apply the least dangerous 
and least expensive means whereof a change may 
be speedily brought about on a system of policy so 
ruinous in itself and so destructive to their (the 
Company’s) interests.’® In September, 1781, 
Macartney, in collaboration with Coote, Hughes and 
John Maepherson, took the unusual step of sending 
a letter, under their joint signature, to the Poona 
Government suggesting a firm friendship and last¬ 
ing alliance between the English and the Maratha 
State.® They also wrote to the Nizam to write the 
same to the Peshwa.^ 


2. Eyre Coote wrote to Bombay from Fort St. George on 

the 15th November,“ On an occasion of such important and 
general public concern, I am persuaded that you will not bo 
wanting in your endeavours to assist the common cause and 
that you will particularly interest yourselves in promoting peace 
with the Marathas.” (Ibid,, 2ist December, 1780). 

3. Ibid,, 23rd December, 1780. 

4. Forrest, Selections, Maratha Series, \o\. I, pp. 445-7. 

5. Foreign DepartmeM: Secret Proceedings, 27th April, 1781. 
Commander-in-chiers letter from Camp Newtown, 1st March. 

6. Ibid., 11th February, 1782. Goddard’s letter of 2nd 
December, 1781. 

7. Secret and Political Diary, Bombay. Proceedings of 2Gth 
{fovember, 1781. 
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The idea of entering upon a peace with the 
Maratha State was also being urged by the Direc¬ 
tors. As early as April 11, 1781, they issued clear 
instructions to the Calcutta government that a peace 
with the Maratha State was to be concluded at all 
events and that the war was to be carried from the 
Bombay coast into the dominions of Haidar Ali, ‘the 
avowed ally of their natural enemies and the most 
dangerous invader of their possessions.’® Advices 
directly reached Bombay ‘not only from the Com¬ 
pany but from the King of Groat Britain announc¬ 
ing ‘the justice, the wisdom and the unalterable 
determination of the Company, of the King and 
of the whole English nation to adhci'e to the maxim 
they had long since adopted and declared in their 
instructions to their servants of remaining satisfied 
with their possessions in this part of the world 
without aiming at new conquests but living in 
peace and amity with all the powers in India.’® 
Following the arrival of orders from the Court of 
Directors, the Supreme Government, in a letter 
dated September 11, 1781, conveyed to the Bombay 
Government, through the Poona Ministers, and to 
be forwarded at their ploasuie, their instructions 
for opening negotiations for peace. “The orders 
are,” the Governor General wiote to the Poona 
Government, “to settle immediati'ly a peace and 
establish a treaty of friendship) wittv your Govern¬ 
ment, which will be ratified by the King and Parlia¬ 
ment of Great Britain and which cannot bo altered 
or infringed by any sardars or servants of the Com¬ 
pany.” 


8. Foreign Dejiarlmeni: Secret Proceedingti, 2n(l January 
1782. Letter to Bombay Select Committee, 26tli December 
1781. 


9. Secret and Political Diary, Bombay. Proceedings of 
28th November, 1781. 
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Muir's Truce with 
Sindhia 

Somewhere about the beginning of August 
1781, negotiations were started with Mahadaji 
Sindhia by the Rana of Gohad on behalf of the 
English. The English, he told Girmaji Malhar, 
Mahadaji’s envoy, were prepared to restore the 
Maratha guns and elephants if the latter permitted 
them to recross the Yamuna and return to Etawah, 
and were also prepared to give an undertaking 
that they would not recross the river but would go 
back to their own territories.'® The Rana told 
Chimnaji Pant, Mahadaji’s second envoy, sent to 
him at his express request, that he was willing to 
join the Marathas if they arrived at an understand¬ 
ing with the English and permitted them to ro- 
cross the Yamuna." Mahadaji’s first reactions 
were full of bitterness for the English and of self- 
confidence about his own strength. But his atten¬ 
tion being drawn by Sivaji Pant and other advisers 
to the financial breakdown from which the Marathas 
were suffering and to the advantages of the pro¬ 
posed treaty by which they could (1) sliift the battle¬ 
field from Malwa to Antarveda, (2) get an ally in 
the Rana of Gohad, and (3) put an end to the un- 
happy string of secret negotiations which one local 
chieftain after another was opening with the Eng¬ 
lish through the Rana of Gohad, he relaxed in his 
stubbornness. Sivaji Pant’s argument that, if 
a truce was established with the English and they 
crossed back the Yamufia, it would be easier to 
win over Najaf Khan and others to his side and 
then resume fighting against the English in Antar¬ 
veda seemed to have made a great appeal to Maha¬ 
daji. A little later, Forde reached Mahadaji’s 

10. Satma Papers, No. 182. Naro Shivaclcva’s letter. 

11. Ibid., No. 186. Naro Shivadeva’s letter 25th August 

1781. 
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camp with proposals on behalf of the English 
and a letter from Warren Hastings authorising Col. 
Muir to open peace negotiations with Mahadaji for a 
settlement between the English and the Peshwa 
and also between the English and Haidar Ali. 
Forde suggested that since the negotiations were 
bound to take a good deal of time, they might, in 
the meantime, sign an armistK!C. Chimnaji Pant, 
the E>ana of Gohad and the English ambassador 
then procieeded to Shesai and met Col. Muir there. 
Col. Muir agreed with the nature of the armistice 
suggested by Forde, but pleaded that, since Warren 
Hastings had come to Lakhnau, he would not 
like to take any step until he had consulted him, 
and suggested a time-limit of eighteen days for re¬ 
moving his army. 

The Governor General’s instructions having 
been received, an armistice was finally signed, on 
13th October 1781, between Col. Muir and Mahadaji. 
According to the terms of the armistice (1) the 
combatants were to withdraw, within a week, to 
their respective headquarters, Col. Muir beyond 
the Yamuna and Mahadaji to Ujjain ; (2) the war 
in Malwa was to be immediately winded up ; (3) 
Mahadaji was to mediate and arrange a peace, 
first, between the Maratha Government and the 
English and, secondly, between the English and 
Haidar Ali, and (4) the territories aetjuired by the 
English in Bundelkhand were to be restored to the 
Marathas together with the ruling chieftains who 
had gone over to the English. Mahadaji also con¬ 
veyed it to Warren Hastings, through Col. Muir, 
that he would, while not invading the English terri¬ 
tories in Antarveda, not allow them to interfere in 
the affairs of Hindustan, including those of the 
Emperor. All these points claimed by Mahadaji 
were conceded by the Governor General.’ 2 While 

12. Forrest, Sehclions from the State Papers, Vol. Ill, 
page 813; Aitchison, Treaties, Vol. IV, page 33. 



OODDARD^S MOVE I'OE PfiACi! 


signing this armistice, Mahadaji was definitely 
not thinking in terms of any permanent peace 
with the English. His idea was that once the 
English retreated into Bengal, he would be able 
to organize all the potentates of northern India, 
including the Emperor, under his leadership, and 
make a bid for the Maratha paramountcy over 
the whole of North India, 

Goddard's Move for 
Peace 


The return of Col. Muir’s forces beyond the 
Yamima had an immediate effect on Goddard’s 
position in the south. He was now deprived of 
the principal resorts from where he had hopes to be 
enabled to act offensively against the Marathas 
with vigour and effect. He, therefore, decided to 
wind up all his plans of aggression and to open ne¬ 
gotiations for peace with the Poona Government.^* 
Goddard, consequently, wrote to the Poona Govern¬ 
ment that Col. Muir had informed him of the treaty 
which had lately taken place between him and 
Sindhia, and of the peace and tranquillity to which 
the northern possessions of the Maratha Empire 
were by that means restored. Col. Muir, ho in¬ 
formed the Poona Government, had also recom¬ 
mended a cessation of hostilities until the terms 
of a treaty could be finally adjusted, and that he 
had done so and was willing to coritinue in the 
same conduct provided the Minister was serious 
and sincere in his endeavours to negotiate a treaty. 
On or before 2nd January, 1782, he received a letter 
from the Maratha Minister, despatched the 25th 


13. Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, 29th November 
1781. Goddard recorded it as his opinion that the change in the 
circumstances had made the starting of peace negotiations with 
the Maratha Government ‘a measure of necessary and unavoid¬ 
able policy.’ He now wished that a settlement w’ith the Poona 
Government was to be made as early as possible. 
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December 1781, expressing his sincere inclination 
for and readiness to enter upon a negotiation and 
assenting to his jiroposal of sending a confidential 
person to him for that purposed* 

Being given hy the Bombay Government 
full powers and instructions to conclude a peace 
with the Marathas in the name of the Company*®, 
Goddard immediately deimted Capt. Watherston, a 
man noted for his official knowledge of, and intimate 
acquaintance with, Maratha politics. The object 
of the embassy, as laid down by Goddard, was ‘to 
explain the general wish of the English for peace 
and material conditions to which they are willing 
to acicede, to obtain a perfect knowledge of the 
intentions of the Ministry and of the terms he 
(Nana Phadnavis) ultimately proposes and to lay 
the foundation of a future treaty when all inferior 
and secondary considerations shall be easily and 
amicably settled.’ “We hereby pledge to you,” 
Goddard wrote to the Peshwa, ‘‘in the most solemn 
manner our respective honours, not only upon our 
own parts but upon the part of the Governor 
General and Council, and on behalf of the Company 
and the King, our master, and the British 
nation, that every just satisfaction shall be given 
to you in a sincere and irrevocable treaty.” 
Col. Watherston was at the same time asked 
to keep a watchful and vigilant eye upon the Minis¬ 
ter respecting any negotiations he might be carry¬ 
ing on with Raghunathrao and to transmit to him 
any information he could obtain regarding it as 

14. Ihid., Nana had written in the same letter ‘that the 
sincere regard and friendship subsisting between the Slirimant 
Pradhan and Nawab Haidar A)i Khan is more conspicuous and 
shining than the splendour of the sun.’ 

1.'). Secret and Political Diary, Bombay. Proceedings of 
26th November 1781. 
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well €*18 any other political conferences or corres¬ 
pondence he itiight be transacting with Haidar 
Ali, the Nizam or any of the other courts of India. 
He was also desired to make it his particular study 
to learn the degree of his connection with or de¬ 
pendence upon the French nation.In another 
letter, Goddard expressed the hope that Mudaji 
might yet be made ‘the instrument of final accommo¬ 
dation’ with the Maratha State. Diw'akar Pandit’s 
death had delayed his negotiations with the Peshwa 
but Mudaji himself might go to Poona and make 
use of his personal mediation with the Minister, 
Watherston’s mission, thus, was clearly of an ex¬ 
ploratory nature. 

The Waiherston Mission : 

Its Significance 


Captain Watherston reached Poona on 14th 
January, 1782, and was favourably received there. 
Nana Phadnis was reported to be ‘all kindness’ to 
him. 18 On the 15th January, he remained closet- 
ted with him and other ministers for several hours, 
holding deliberations.! 9 Watherston, in this 
meeting, tried to explain to Nana the mutual be¬ 
nefits of a fixed and permanent alliance between 
the English and the Maratha State. Nana gave 


16. Ibid., nth March, 1782. Appendix. Goddard’s inst- 
motions to Watherston, 2nd January 1782. 

17. Secret and Political Diary, Bombay. Goddard’s letter 
to Watlierston, 8th January 1782. 

18. Ibid., 27th January, 1782. Hornby to General Macar¬ 
tney. 

19. The conference was attended, besides Nana and Wath¬ 
erston, by Haripant Phadke and Madhavarao Sadashiva, the 
latter possessing a considerable share of Nana’s confidence and 
particularly trusted on this occasion for his knowledge of the 
Persian language and the experience he had acquired when em¬ 
ployed iu the negotiations with Col. Upton. 
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‘friendly and favourable,’ but frank, replies. He 
declared that the English were the ancient allies of 
the Peshwa, that the friendship subsisting between 
them had been broken on the part of the English, 
but that on the contrary the Maratha Government- 
had at all times shown a desire of healing and ami¬ 
cably settling the disputes which had risen on 
different occasions. Nana assured Watherston m 
the strongest terms that he was ready to conclude 
an alliance with the English, which was to be forever 
binding on them and their posterity.^® Watherston, 
then, unfolded his plans, which were nothing short 
of the concluding of an offensive and defensive 
alliance between the Peshwa and the English against 
Haidar Ali. While aggreeiiig with Watherston in 
his delineation of Haidar’s character and reite¬ 
rating his sincere wish of concluding a firm and 
lasting alliance with the English, Nana made it 
quite clear that he was not prepared to enter into 
any treaty with the English unless it included Haidar 
Ali also. Once a peace was made with the English, 
in which Haidar Ali was also included, Nana broad¬ 
ly hinted, the Poona Governmcmt would be released 
from its obligations to the latter and would be 
free, as soon as circumstances permitted, to take 
an offensive against him. But in no case and at 
no price, could they leave Haidar out of any im¬ 
mediate understanding with the English .21 

On the 17th evening, Watherston had an 
interview with Madhavarao Sadashiva, who told 
him that Nana’s intention to include Haidar Ali 
in the trc^aty was ‘fixed and unalterable’, his view 


20. Nana did not spare the remark that the treaties hither¬ 
to made had been so liable to be violated and infringed upon 
by the English that he thought it necessary, and was determined 
to use every precaution, to prevent the possibility of similar 
accidents occurring in future. 

21. Secret and Political Diary, Bombay, 27th January 
1782. Watherston’s letter of the 20th January. 
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being that till the war continued he was ‘bound by 
tivory tie of honour and gratitude to assist’ him. 
[n a third conference, held on the 19th, in which 
Nana also was present, Watherston was told, in 
definite terms, that (1) Haidar’s inclusion in the 
treaty and (2) the restoration of every place then 
in possession of the English, which had formerly 
belonged to the Peshwa, including Salsette, were 
the two indispensable conditions for the settle¬ 
ment of a peace between the Marathas and the Eng¬ 
lish. Haidar Ali was to be allowed to retain his 
existing conquests—‘a concession’, Nana said, ‘on 
the part of the English, which was only meant to 
answer temporary convenience and enable the 
Peshwa to unite with them hereafter in their re- 
covtiry.’ Watherston now made bold to offer the 
suggestion that, besides that ‘general and public’ 
treaty, in which Haidar Ali might be included, the 
Marathas might sign a ‘separate and secret engage¬ 
ment’ with them incorporating the objects of 
advantage proposed by an offensive alliance against 
Haidar Ali in future. Nana put his foot down on 
the suggestion and said that it was necessary to 
separate the two completely—that a general peace 
was to be settled first and that there would be suffi¬ 
cient time in the future to settle and pursue the 
scdiemc of enmity against Haidar Ali. 

Watherston’s mission served to clear the 
Maratha attitude on a number of crucial matters. 
The Marathas were definitely tired of war and sin¬ 
cerely desired to conclude a peace with the English. 
Nana personally was inclined in favour of peace. 
Nana was also aware of the English desire for peace, 
and wanted to extract the most favourable condi¬ 
tions from them. He was not likely to compro¬ 
mise on the questions of Salsette and Bassein, which 
he thought to be ‘the natural and peculiar inheri¬ 
tance of the Peshwa’s family’. They had to be 
restored to the Marathas. Watherston could 
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also see behind this demand of the Poona Govern¬ 
ment a desire on their part so to circnimseribe the 
power of the Bombay Presidency that it might be 
rendered incapable of endangering their position 
in future. But the most valuable discovery made 
by Watherston was the nature of the tie that bound 
the Marathas to Haidar Ali. The Marathas, Nana 
made no effort to hide the point, were forced to 
form an alliance with him because of the war-like 
intentions of the English against them, and would 
be glad to get out of it if the English were prepared 
to come to an understanding with them. Nana 
was not averse to the idea of combining with 
them in a joint offensive against Haidar Ali. But 
that he wanted to be postponed to some future date. 
For the present, Nana was determined not to exclude 
Haidar Ali from the peace that the English proposed 
to make with him. Haidar Ali was their ally and 
had rendered valuable servi(;es to them and, what 
was more important, had kept all his engagements. 
The Marathas wore, therefore, honour-bound not 
to conclude any separate peace with the English.^a 
Once a peace was made with the English, Nana 
looked forward to not only a combined offensive 
against Haidar Ali but many other ‘future schemes 
of connnon benefit of the first magnitude and im- 
portance.’23 Watherston was also convinced that the 


22. Foreign Department : Secret Proceedings, 22nd April, 
1782, Watherston’s letter to the Supreme Government, 20tli Jan¬ 
uary. Watherston could also clearly see that the supreme power 
in the Maratha State was wielded by Nana Phadnis. “ In all 
parts of this address,” he wrote to the Supreme Government, 
‘‘where I mfiy have mentioned the Peshwa or the Maratha ad- 
ministralion in a general sense, it is only applicable to the Minister 
Nana Phadnis, for in his hands alone is the power of the State 
lodged, and whatever discontents may prevail in it, the address, 
ability and severe firmness with which he exercises his authority 
effectually prevents them from breaking out, and he seems to 
unite the several members of which it is composed in the most 
perfect harmony and obedience to his will.” 

23. Ihid., 15th April, 1782. Watherston’s letter to the 
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Marathas would not form an alliance with the 
French.Having, thus, collected valuable informa¬ 
tion regarding Poona’s political affairs,26 Wather- 
ston took his leave of Nana Phadnis on lltl. 
March, 1782.2« 

Chapman’s Efforts at 
Nagpur 

While Watherston was trying to sound the 
strength of the Poona Government’s ties of friend¬ 
ship and alliance with Haidar Ali, Chapman was 
deputed to Bhonsle’s court with a view to streng¬ 
then and increase the friendship and alliance al¬ 
ready subsisting between the Company and the 
Berar Government. He was instructed by the 
Governor General to take advantage of any favou¬ 
rable disposition on the part of the Raja to act 
offensively against Haidar Ali and employing Berar 
forces in doing so.^? Chapman reached Nagpur 
on 22nd January, 1782. After a ceremonial meet¬ 
ing with Mudaji on the 23rd, he had a long private 
conference with him, which was attended by Raghoji 


Supreme Government, 9th March 1782. 

24. Ibid., “ The Poona Government,” WatJierston wrote, 
“wisely prefer peace with us to a precarious and dangerous con¬ 
nection with the French, the jealousy entertained of whose 
ambitions will never admit of any formidable body of them 
entering the Deccan even in the character of an ally unless com¬ 
pelled to it by the last necessity.” 

2.'5. “ Although Capt. Watherston’s deputation to Poona 
has failed of succe.ss in the attainment of peace as its immediate 
object, it has, however, been of griiat use in coming to early 
and certain knowledge of the sentiments of the Maratha Govern¬ 
ment and facilitating your future views of negotiations through 
any other channel.” {Ibid., 22nd April, 1782, Goddard’s letter 
of the 16th Februa^J^) 

26. Ibid., Proceedings of 15th April, 1782. 

27. Warren Hastings’ letter to Chapman, from Banaras, 
12th November 1781. Almost simultaneously, Hastings had 
deputed Beniram and Bishambhar Pandit to the Nagpur 
Court, on a similar mission. 
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Baboo, Bhawani Maloo and some sardars in Mudaji’s 
confidence. Cliapman, in his meetings with Mudaji, 
made definite attempts to excite the communal 
sentiments of the Hindu chieftains against Haidar 
Ali. He tried to explain to Mudaji “that an alliance 
of the Hindus with the English was more natural 
and more political than with any other power, 
foreign or domestic in the peninsula.” He pointed 
f)ut how Haidar Ali had (tommenced his career of 
ingratitude by dispossessing his Hindu master and 
benefactor, the Raja of Mysore, of the dominion 
and continued it by treacherously seizing the pat¬ 
rimony of the most ancient Hindu chiefs in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. He asked the Bhonsle chief if the 
Marathas, after contributing to his farther exal¬ 
tation, could flatt(!r themselves with safety to their 
persons, secuiity to their possessions or the quiet 
enjoyment of their religion, and further dilated on 
Haidar’s treachery and cruelty to the Hindu chiefs, 
over whose ancient possessions he now reigned, and 
scathingly criti(!ised his religion which enjoined 
the extirpation of all others by fire and sword. 

Mudaji, concluding, from the frantic efforts 
of the English for j)eace with the Maratha State, 
that they were in a desperate condition, suggested 
what might be considered as absolute surrender on 
the part of the English. No peace, Mudaji pointed 
out, was to be concluded without the concurrence 
of Haidar Ali. On this condition being accepted by 
the English, the other articles the Poona Govern¬ 
ment was likely to demand would be (1) the delive¬ 
ring up of Raghoba with his family, the forts with 
their appendages, the country originally belonging to 
the Marathas, the islands of Salsette, etc.; (2) the 
payment of the chauth of Surat and the surrender 


28. Foreign Department ; Secret Proceedings, 18th March, 
1782, Cha{)man’s letter to the Governor General, Nagpur, 25th 
January. 
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of its mahals (of which Broach was to be given 
to Sindhia); (3) the cession of the talukas, mahals 
etc., they had taken from the Gaikwar to the 
Peshwa; (4) the surrender of all written obligations 
that had been taken from Raghoba and Fateh 
Singh Gaikwar; (5) the payment of the expenses 
of the war, since it were the English whf) broke the 
Convention of Wadgaon (if this was not accei)ted, 
the payment of at least all the revenues collected 
from the Maratha talukas from the commence¬ 
ment of the war to the day of ratifying the peace); 
(6) the restoration of whatever countri('S, the Antar- 
veda etc., had been wrested from the King 
and from Najaf Khan and the Nawab Wazir of 
Awadh and an undertaking not to disturb them in 
future; (7) the withdrawal of hostile designs against 
Chet Singh; (8) the payment of the ‘just chauth’ of 
Bengal and (9) an undertaking not to molest 
Cuttack. 20 

The value of Chapman’s mission at Nagpur, 
like Watherston’s at Poona, lies in the fact that 
he was able to fathom tlu^ views of the Poona 
Government and of its various confederates. He 
could easily see that the first difficulty with 
the Maratha State was financial and that its rulers 
had begun to get alarmed for the very existence 
of the state, from the impossibility of finding re¬ 
sources for a further prosecution of the war. He 
could also divine that the Marathas were not happy 
about the lot, and felt that they were equally a prey 
to the English, their avowed enemy, and to the 
Nizam and to Haidar Ali, their professed friends, 
each of whom, however various their other inter¬ 
ests, seemed to have agreed to contract the limits 
of the Maratha dominions. But what was most 
important was the fact that he could form a correct 
estimate of Berar’s position in the wider scheme 


29. Ibid. 
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of affairs. Berar had a mortal fear of the Nizam, 
and would become anxious to find out a strong 
support with the English, if it was convinced 
that the Poona Government was in a state of 
certain decline. So far as the question of actually 
signing a treaty was concerned, it was long kept 
hanging. Mudaji had suggested certain terms of 
accommodation, but he proposed that they should 
first bo discussed in a congress to be called at Nagpur, 
consisting of Bhawani Pandit from Haiderabad 
and four persons properly authorised to treat from 
Poona, before any direct negotiations were opened 
with Poona. He was quite willing, in fact, ap¬ 
peared anxious, to play the role of the mediator.^o 
While these negotiations were going on, an invita¬ 
tion was received by Mudaji Bhonsle to go to Poona 
and attend there the marriage ceremony of the 
young Peshwa.si 

Efforts to Wean Away 
the Nizam 

In the meantime, the English were busy in 
their efforts to wean away the Nizam from the 
general confederacy. As early as November, 
1781, we find Goddard attributing the military 
inactivity of the Marathas to their growing es¬ 
trangement with the Nizam. *2 Hollond was dis¬ 
cussing with the Nizam ‘the great advantages of 


30. Ibid., Chapman’s letter of the 12th February. 

31. Nana’s idea, as Mudaji’s diwan Mahipatrao, informed 
Chapman, was to invite all the subordinate chieftains and allies 
in war, including the Nizam and Haidar Ali, to Poona, ostensibly 
to celebrate the young Peshwa’s marriage, but really to discuss 
measure.^ of peace, if the English were willing to conclude it 
on their terms, or of war, if it became necessary to continue it. 
{Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, 15th April, 1782, Chap, 
man’s letter of the 14th March. 

32. Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, 17tl} Feb* 
ruary 1782, Goddard’s letter of 8th November, 1781. 
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moderate and practical counsels and of the un¬ 
certainty and serious dangers to which all specu¬ 
lative plans of conquest were exposed.’ He sug¬ 
gested a defensive and offensive alliance between 
the English and the Nizam against Haidar Ali. 
If the Nizam could march into the Karnatak, it 
was likely to induce Haidar Ali to peace. That 
would bo a service the English would not easily be 
able to forget. In return for this, they wore pre¬ 
pared to assist him with their entire force, if ever 
in future he needed it against any invader. Hollond 
even offered armed assistance to the Nizam for the 
settlement of his inbu’nal problems. In case the 
Nizam agreed to join the English against Haidar, 
they were willing to let him take all the territories 
obtained by their joint endeavours, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Nawab of Areot’s possessions.®* “The 
recovery of lost provinces, the acquisition of new 
provinces,” the Madras Government wrote to 
Hollond, referring to the rulers of Haidarabad, 
“arc within their grasp if they join us.”®< 


The Nizam was, as Hollond puts it, ‘a man of 
very great prudence,’ and ‘a Prince naturally of 
good understanding, improved by age and the 
habits of business.’ He had also excellent advisers 

33. Ibid,, 7th March, 1782, Supreme Govern mentis letter 
to Hollond. 

34. Ibid., 11th March, 1782, Madras Govei'iiment to Hollond, 
25th February. Hollond was suggesting to the Nizam that by 
entering into an alliance with the English, he would be able to 
secure three great advantages at one stroke. These were (1) 
an acquisition of dominion and revenue towards the support 
of the unavoidably growing expenses ‘ incid(>nt to grandeur and 
the exercise of a princely spirit of munifi(;ence (ii) the destruc¬ 
tion of a formidable and in veterate enemy; and {Hi) the acquisi¬ 
tion of a powerful and faithful ally. He was also suggesting 
that the sooner su(*h an alliance wa.*^^’ made the better for him. 
If time was allowed to slip, Haidar Ali might become too 
strong. If steps against him were i.aken early, his power was 
bound to be destroyed. (Ibid.^ 15th April, 1782, Hollond*8 letter of 
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in Muinuddaulah (now with the Marathas), Shainsul 
Mulk, Sabit Jang and Fazal Beg Khan, all ameers 
of very good capacity and deep penetration into 
political affairs. The Nizam easily saw through the 
English proposals and found, to his chagrin, tliat the 
English were trying to strike a one-sided bargain 
with him. He knew that an alliance with him, fore¬ 
shadowing a wider alliance which included the Mara¬ 
thas too, would be extremely valuable to the English 
in as much as (1) it would enable them to disband 
part of their armies in Bengal and Bombay, which 
would be rendered superfluous by the Nizam’s com¬ 
ing to their aid; (w) it would shatter all the French 
hopes; and {Hi) above all, it would make the English 
undisturbed masters of the Karnatak. The Eng¬ 
lish might further, incidentally, obtain certain war 
indemnities from Haidar Ali. In the face of those 
advantages, which the English would derive from an 
alliance with the Nizam, the latter put a frank 
question, whether Hollond’s proposals were not 
the most singulai- ones and whtitlKT the friendship 
tJicy offered had not an appearance of being pin- 
fitable only on their side and barren and unijroduc- 
tivo so far as he was concerned.^® Hollond had a 
feeling that the Nizam’s mistrust of the English was 
general and sweeping—operating strongly against 
the faith of all general professions whatevci', how 
important so-ever be the occasion or how warmly 
and seriously they be urged.®® 

Nothing could have weaned the Nizam away 
from the Maratha alliance. “The Maratha con¬ 
nection is at present too strong to be shaken.” 
The Nizam had made it clear to Hollond that he 
would not, for the sake of a new and uncertain 
connection with the English, for-sake his other 


22ncl March, 1782.) 

35. Ibid., 14th January 1782, Hollond’s letter. 

36. Ibid. 
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and better established sillianees—‘that it would 
be a conduct that neither feeling nor honour could 
justify.’ All the same, he wanted a peace between 
the Marathas and the English. Hollond’s feeling 
was that ‘he really wishes for a treaty against Haidar 
and woxdd be hajxjxy if the Marathas would be in¬ 
duced to <>ntcr into it.’ The Nizam, he argued, 

kmnv that a change had taken place in the political 
circumstances of the country, in view of Haidar’s 
growing strengtli and the chances of his being rc- 
inforccjcl by the French, and wanted the Maratha 
Government to conclude a peace with the English 
and, in (iollaboration with them, to carry on hos¬ 
tilities against Haidar Ali. But he could afford 
to wait and watch events. If the English won 
agahist Haidar and decided to carry their victory 
to a finish, they would not lx; in a position for a long 
time to resume th(;ir fight against him and the 
Marathas, on whose*, support he could always de¬ 
pend in any conflict with the English. On the 
other hand, if Haidar Ali won, the English would 
ccu'tainly have to fall back on him for assistance, 
and lie would in that ease be able to obtain much 
better terms from the English tlian the latter would 
be wilhng to concede under the existing circum¬ 
stances. If the Nizam was interested in any thuig, 
it was in a fine balanca; of power between the English, 
the Marathas and Haidar Ali.*^ Failing in their 
diplomatic efforts to weu,n away either the Bhonsle 
or the Nizam completely from the Maratha conftHie- 
racy and reeling under the heavy blows of Haidar’s 
offensive in the Karnatak, th o English had no alter¬ 
native left to them but to concentrate all their 
efforts on the only channel now left for a peace with 
the Maratha State, namely through Mahadaji 
Sindh ia. 


37. Regarding the shrewdness of the Nizam and his 
advisers, Hollond wrote, “ think it probable that everything 
that may occur to us in the consideration of H. H.’s political 
situation will occur to them.’* (Ibid.) 
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British Peace Policy : 

Objectives 

The general policy whi(^h both Calcutta and 
London seemed to have chalked out, with fullest 
deliberation, was ‘to conclude a peace with the 
Marathas and prosecute the war with Haidar Ali.’ 
“Our enemy,” wrote the Supreme Government, 
describing the situation, “may now be said to inter¬ 
pose the Karnatak as a desert between him and our 
vengeance from that quarter with the advantage 
upon his part of keeping us continually in the field 
without our having the power to improve our situa¬ 
tion, even when we defeat him, but with the mo¬ 
mentous disadvantage upon our side that while we 
are thus situated on the coast of Coromandal, our 
European enemies may, if they came in superior 
naval force, unite with Haidar to shove us out of 
our strongest hold in the (ountry.”®® Sheer strategic 
reasons demanded that if the war against Haidar 
Ali was to be pursued effectively they were first to 
obtain a base of operations on the mainland. Such 
a base coxild not be secured unless peace was first 
established with the Marathas. They had, in fact, 
to choose between two courses that were now open 
before them. One was to carry their naval forces 
from the Coromandal to the Malabar coast and 
to invade Haidar there. That would mean leaving 
the Karnatak unprotected. The other alternative 
was for the Bombay Government to effect peace 
with the Marathas by any formal stipulations, 
relinquish all the territories on the mainland that 
they could not maintain, garrison Bombay and 
other posts effectually, and, with the remainder of 
their forces, to make an exertion against Haidar Ali 
at the most vulnerable spot in his dominion. It 


38. Foreign Department : Secret Proceedings, 2nd January, 
1782. Supreme Government’s letter to Bombay, 26th December, 

1781. 
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was likely that the Marathas would try to extract 
the most difficult conditions from them as the 
price of peace—but they would have to be pre¬ 
pared for the worst. “Let us then suppose that 
every advance we make to peace with the Maratha 
administration shall only tend to raise then- de¬ 
mands and encourage their insolence, that they 
may exact conditions that we caimot in honour 

accede to.let us suppose that, then, further 

connection with Haidar or even their hopes from the 
aid of France may encourage them to look beyond 
the recovery of those possessions which they have 
lost in the war and, in a word, that neither our 
management in negotiation nor the fears of our 
resentment can obtain for us an immediate peace 
with Poona ; under these suppositions, the most 
unfavourable that can bo advanced, it is of moment 
to determine whether our withdrawing the Maratha 
war under the reputable cover of orders from home is 
not preferable to the carrying it on feebly 

Choosing between two 
Emmies 

It was clearly impossible for the English to 
carry on war both against the Maratha State and 
Haidar Ali successfully, “To suppose,” the Supreme 
Government argued, “that this Presidency, or the 
abilities of the Company, can support the Maratha 
war and at the same time defray the expenses of 
the defensive war in the Karnatak is to suppose 
an impossibility and under visionary hopes to em¬ 
brace a system that would inevitably endanger all our 
possessions in India.’’'' They had, therefore, to 
choose between their position in the Karnatak and 
their designs on the Bombay coast. The dangers 
of losing Karnatak were great. If Karnatak was 
lost, Haidar Ali would be immovably established 


39. Ibid. 
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there and the valuable Bengal possessions also 
would be exposed. True, they had a certain amount 
of security from the side of the sea, but that de¬ 
pended on certain factors and if Haidar Ali could 
manipulate, through diplomatic alliances, a cer¬ 
tain amount of strength at sea he would be in a 
position to srtike at the vitals of the British hold 
in Bengal, besides raising enemies on their wes¬ 
tern and northern frontiers. The loss of Bombay 
could never be such a severe blow. The Supreme 
GovernuKjnt visualised that even “if every place 
and possession dependent on the island of Bombay 
was lost, future efforts supported from the Kar- 
natak and this country (Bengal) might regain them 
at any favourable (‘risis.” “ The. object that is at 
stake” they wrote further, “is the preservation of 
India to Great Britain with those consequent advan¬ 
tages which the Asiatic dominions of the State may 
hereafter he capacitated to refund for the relief of the 
whole empire.''’ Neither tlu; ‘parade of affected 
zeal’, nor ‘that cold reserve of duty which hedges 
itself within the letter of orders’ was to be allowed 
to come in the way, ‘while public ruin was accumu- 
lating.’^o 


Reiterating the objective that the Bombay 
Government was to place before itself— ‘a defen¬ 
sive system with the Marathas and an offensive 
plan of operations against Haidar’—the Supreme 
Government advised them ‘a cession of all that 
can be yielded for peace.’ Unhesitatingly, the 
English resolved upon to retreat from all the de¬ 
mands that they had raised in recent years. 
Raghoba was to be given up, if necessary. They 
were prepared to re-patch the Gaikwar to the Mara- 
tha confederacy, in spite of the fact that they had 
strenuously exerted during the last several years 
to break him away from it and convert him into 


40. Ibid. 
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their subsidiary ally. It was true that accep¬ 
tance of conditions like these at the hands of the 
Marathas would ‘stamp public dishonour upon 
their national character.’ But the thing had to 
be done—with as little loss of face as possible.^' It 
seemed, from Goddard’s letter of September last, 
that Baghoba was directly negotiating with Nana 
for maintenance and expressing a desire to leave 
the English. These wishes were ‘not only to be 
permitted but indulged and encouraged’ : “in that 
event the obstacle would remove itself.” In case 
of their allianciC with Fateh Singh too, they ho]>ed, 
he would himself provide them with occ asions whicb 
they might use as pretext to get out of it. “In a 
word, gentlemen,” they wrote to the Bombay 
Select Committee, “when the wishes of a govern¬ 
ment correspond forcibly with tlie ])nblic nc^ces- 
sity, difficulties suc'h as theses are made to vanish.” 
Tlicy were, in no case, to be (hd'lectcd from their 
dcterraincxl course of action by false ideas of pros- 
tige.<2 

The Marathas were definitely the less dange¬ 
rous of the two enemies the English had to facc^ in 
India in the last quarter of the eiglitoenth century. 
During the last war, they themselvc^s had struck 
certain decisive blows at thc^ Maratha hc^gernony. 
The war had financially crippled and broken the Ma¬ 
ratha power. But what was morc^ welcome from the 
British point of view, the Maratha empire' was now 
definitely broken into separate states.Some of 


41. “An assent to have such a dishonour connected with 
the reputation of English Councils,” thc^y wrote,” would be weak¬ 
ness, and that weakness would occasion new and unanswerable 
demands. But it was the address of nagotiations and the wisdom 
of states to contrive, in difficulties suc^h as tliese, a remedy 
that might obviate the embarrassments and yet preserve every 
necessary dignity of proceedings.” (Ibid.) 

42. Ibid. 

43. “ The Maratha empire was now broken, and we trust 
forever, into separate states.” (Ibid). 
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the Maratha sardars, especially Mahadaji Sindhia, 
had given a good account of themselves in the later 
stages of the Gujrat war, but Mahadaji had gone 
back to Malwa, at the first news of any danger to 
his patrimony. Bhonsle, while benignly smiling 
at the grandiose plans the English were placing 
before him, had most malevolently betrayed the 
Maratha State at its critical hour of need. The 
Nizam, while talking other Indians powers into 
action against the English, had himself stood aloof, 
and had even retained the English ambassador at 
his court. Of all the allies of the Maratha State, 
Haidar Ali alone had been fighting against the Eng¬ 
lish most strenuously. If Haidar Ali had not sud¬ 
denly invaded them in the Karnatak in the summer 
of 1780, and then started a merciless slashing on 
them in that region, it would not have been so 
difficult for them to deal with the Marathas. It 
was only the despatch of their best armies under 
the Commander-in-chief towards the south, 
for which also an easy passage had been given by 
Bhonsle—which made it untenable for the Supreme 
Government to continue their pressure on Malwa— 
and even here Captain Popham had escaladed, 
though by treachery, the reputedly impregnable 
fortress of Gwalior, Col. Camac had defeated 
Sindhia at Shivpuri and Col. Muir had rushed with 
his reinforcements. The English retreat from 
Malwa had been more under the pressure of local 
insurrections, Chet Singh’s being symptomatic, and 
distant needs, than the Maratha counter-offensive. 
The real enemy, therefore, was Haidar Ali. Haidar 
Ali had also the power of striking back, in which the 
Marathas seemed to be singularly lacking. His mi¬ 
litary personnel had been trained by European offi¬ 
cers and his army was organised on European lines.<« 


44. Haidar All’s army was so well-organised i by European 
officers that it was quile often mislaken by the English armies 
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He could push back even the best of English armies 
under the personal command of Sii’ Eyre Coote 
down to the Cororaandal coast. At the back of 
his military movements, he had a fertile territory 
and a stable system of administration. The matter 
of a victory or defeat over Haidar, as the Calcutta 
Government wrote, involved the question of the 
preservation or the extinction of the British em¬ 
pire in India. 

Maratlia Decision io 
Reciprocate : Reasons 

Sometime in October 1781, Mahadaji received 
a detailed letter from Nana, fully exi)osing the 
designs (>f the English to bring about a rift between 
the Marathas and Haidai* Ali and exhorting Maha¬ 
daji not to do anything which might (1) endanger 
the State or (2) arouse any suspicion in the mind 
of Haidar, their only true ally. “In this affair with 
the English,” Nana wrote, “Haidar Ali is the only 
reliable person. There were many others who 
promised to help us against tlie English, but we 
have already known that it was all a pretext and 
inwardly they had become allies of the English.” 
Any talk of peace was bound to create suspicions in 
the mind of Haidar Ali, and thus serve the purpose 
of the English. This, Nana was afraid, might 
throw Haidar Ali into the arms of the English, 
and, once this happencHl, it would be impossible for 
the Maratha State to retrieve the situation.Nana 
wrote to Sindhia that it was true that they were 
deceived by allies and denuded of money, that many 
portions of their territories had been devastated and 
burnt, but this did not mean that they had fallen so 


a.s a part of their own. (Mohibbul Hasan Khan, History of 
Tipu Sultan, page 16. 

4.'>. Historical Papers relating to Mahadaji Sindhia, No. 
173, 21st September, 1781. 
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low as to come to an agreement with the English. On 
the other hand, he suggested, the situation was to be 
retrieved and the only way he now saw of domg 
it was, what Mahadaji had advocated all along, 
to carry the war into the enemy territories. Nana 
suggested, in August 1781, that, after driving back 
the English from Malwa, and joining hands with 
Najaf Khan and others, Mahadaji should under¬ 
take an invasion on Bengal.*® 

Mahadaji, on the other hand, though one of the 
earliest advocates of the idea, seemed now to have 
a more realistic understanding of the diffi¬ 
culties of the Maratha situation. Of the Quadrup¬ 
le Alliance which had decided to carry the war with 
the English to tlie finish, Bhonsle and the Nizam 
had both remained idle and inactive, in fact, worse 
than idle and inactive. Bhonsle liad been 
given the charge of managing the Bengal affair— 
in spite of Mahadaji’s advice. The Nizam had ac¬ 
cepted responsibility for the Raj bandar-Chicacole 
side, and in return was to be given the territories 
which had been talcen from him by the English and 
were now in Haidar Ali’s possession. Of tliese 
two great allies, one of whom was a pioneer of the 
whole movement, Bhonsle had accepted money 
from the English and had withdrawn his troops 
from Orissa, and the Nizam was lying inactive at 
Bhagnagar and had allowed an embassador from the 
English to stay with him. The result of this in¬ 
activity, to use a mild term, on the part of these 
two pillars of the Grand Alliance was that an Eng¬ 
lish army had crossed Bhonsle’s territories and 
reached to the help of Eyre Coote, thus enabling 
him to bring greater pressure on Haidar Ali. Failing 
to perform tlnur tasks of invading Bengal and 
Orissa, if Bhonsle and Nizam had merely served 


46. Ibid., No. 174, Mahadaji letter to Naro Shivadev, 26th 
September, 1781. 
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as effective barriers against the march of Bengal ar¬ 
mies overland to the Madras coast Haidar Ali might 
have continued to maintain his full offensive against 
the English, while the Poona Government was ren¬ 
dering it impossible for Bombay to create any diver¬ 
sion for him on the Malabar coast and Mahadaji was 
successfully checking all English armies from rush¬ 
ing to Bombay through Malwa. In the absence 
of such a concerted move, the brunt of fighting had 
fallen on the Poona Government and on Haidar 
Ali. But that was not all. By the end of 1781, 
it was becoming more and more clear that the con¬ 
federacy which the Marathas had built up so labori¬ 
ously was showing signs of a near-collapse. The 
Nizam and Bhonsle had so long merely reinained in¬ 
active, but now there was a fear that they might go 
over to the English, thus rendering the position 
of the Marathas much worse. Under these circum¬ 
stances, Haidar had every inducement to make 
peace with the English, and, if that happened, it 
would then be the turn of the Poona Government 
to face a still bigger confederacy, under the com¬ 
bined attacks of which they were likely to get com¬ 
pletely crushed. Why, then, not steal a march 
upon Haidar Ali, who, after all, was their tradi¬ 
tional enemy, and had waxed fat at the cost of their 
territories, and enter into an alliance with the Eng¬ 
lish, and direct their forces, if necessary, against 
Haidar Ali ? The Marathas were faced with a big 
situation, which needed a big answer. 


Warren Eastings, InstriLCtions 
to Anderson 

In the meantime, the Governor General, who 
was then at Banaras, was invested with the full 
powers of the Supreme Government to correspond 
with the Bombay Select Committee upon the sub¬ 
ject of a peace to be concluded with the Maratha 
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State,and he was informed that his directions and 
orders on the subject of peace were to be considered 
as ‘the full, the legal, the united voice of the Board’, 
and whosoever he chose as a plenipotentiary and 
ambassador to settle the conditions of peace and 
treaty of friendship with the government of Poona, 
or any branch of the Maratha State, was to be con¬ 
sidered as vested with the full powers of the Board.^* 
Information subsequently reached Bombay that 
David Anderson had been appointed by Warren 
Hastings as a Minister Plenipotentiary. 

Anderson’s instructions were to obtain through 
Sindhia’s mediation, and in concert with his agents, 
a treaty of peace and an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the Peshwa against all common ene¬ 
mies, but especially against Haidar Ali, or simply 
peace, on the condition of restoring all that England 
had possessed herself of during the war, except 
Ahmedabad and the country acquired from Fateh 
Singh. Raghoba was not to be completely aban¬ 
doned; for him an adequate provision was to be 
obtained. Anderson was to try to do his best to 
retain Bassein, even if it involved a surrender of 
all land obtained by the treaty of Purandar, except 
Salsette and the ceded islands of the moiety of 
Broach. But Bassein was not to be allowed 
to become a hindrance to peace. Warren Hast¬ 
ings made it clear to Anderson that he wanted ^noth- 
ing from the Marathas but their alliance against 
Haidur AH' Anderson was asked not to conclude 
anything which might go against the Government 
of Berar or tend to disrupt their alliance with it. One 
other condition for peace with the Marathas was 
to secure the exclusion of the French and all other 
Europeans from the Maratha alliance and from the 


47. Foreign Deparlment : Secret Proceeding, 2nd January 
1782. 

48. Secret and Political Diary, Bombay, 23rd January 
1782. Letter from Calcutta, 22nd October 1781. 
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ports of the dominions of the Marathas. The princi¬ 
pal object, however, Warren Hastings reiterat¬ 
ed, was ‘to prevail upon the Maratha Goveniment 
to invade the dominion of Haidar Ali.’ If possible, 
Sindhia was to be engaged separately or with Tukoji 
Holkar into a close connection with the English.^® 
The Governor General was quite prepared to in¬ 
terpret his treaty with Fateh Singh as ‘a tempo¬ 
rary exemption only’ from the payment of the 
money which he used to remit to Poona, before 
the war began, and ‘open to discussion at the end 
of the war in any general arrangement which they 
might make with the Maratha State for the mutual 
benefits of peace, in which the safety of the Gaik- 
war’s possessions was as much concerned as that 
of their own.’ They had not, Warren Hastings 
wrote to Anderson, in any part of their engage¬ 
ment with Fateh Singh guaranteed to him the 
perpetual possession of the country granted to him 
in the treaty. “Reserve to him,” concluded the 
Governor General, “an equitable share of the ac¬ 
quisitions which our arms had obtained for him 
and if he should persist in maintaining the whole, 
do not permit such claims to be a hindrance to 
peace or to the success of the views which we 
have formed for engaging the Marathas in an 
alliance with us against Haidar Ali Khan.”®® 

Negotiations Opened : 

The Setting 

Anderson reached Sindhia’s camp on 9th 
January, 1782. The negotiations for peace opened 
in a magnificent setting. Nothing of particular 
importance seems to have taken place during the 


49. Secret and Political Diary, Bombay, 29th March, 1782. 
Warren Hastings, instructions from Banaras, 4th November, 1781. 

60. Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, 2nd January 
1782. Governor General’s letter to Anderson, 11th December 
1781. 
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first two visits, which were of a preliminary nature. 
On the 17th January, Anderson waited on Mahadaji 
and communicated to him the general objects of 
his enlbassy. Sindhia then pointed out that since 
he had once been instrumental in effecting a paci¬ 
fication which was immediately broken by the Eng¬ 
lish he would now require to be fully satisfied re¬ 
garding the British sincerity of intention before 
he engaged as a mediator in a second negotiation. 
Anderson wanted a line to be drawn across the Con¬ 
vention of Wadgaon as it was exacted under cir¬ 
cumstances which sufficiently justified them in 
afterwards denying its validity. The circumstances 
of the present negotiations, he pleaded, were com¬ 
pletely different. They were now being carried 
by a person voluntarily deputed for that purpose 
by the highest authority of the English Govore- 
ment in India and at a time when a suspension 
of hostilities had actually taken place with the 
Maratha State.^i Mahadaji Sindhia accepted Ander¬ 
son’s clarification on the point and they proceeded 
with their talks. The next point which Ander¬ 
son wished to settle was regarding the mode of 
carrying on the negotiations. He suggested. 


61. Foreign Department : Secret Proceedings, 18th March, 
1782. Anderson’s letter of the 16th January. 

Ample light is thrown by Maratha documents on the at¬ 
mosphere in which these negotiations were being carried on. On 
the evening of the 17th January, Mahadaji Sindhia, Sivaji Vithal 
Bapu, Krishnaji Pawar and others had their dinner in Anderson’s 
camp, Mahadaji was hopeful that all the Maratha points would 
be accepted by the English. Appaji Ram had the impression 
that both Anderson and Mahadaji were sincerely desirems of con¬ 
cluding a peace. (Historical Papers relating to Mahadaji Sindhia, 
No. 188, Appaji Ram’s letter to Nana, 18th January, 1782.) On 
the same day Anderson, communicating to the Governor General 

his impression regarding Mahadaji’s attitude, wrote, “. 

every part of his conduct manifests a hearty desire of establish¬ 
ing peace betwixt us and the Peshwa, and everything seems in a 
favourable train for the purpose.” (Foreign Department: Secret 
Proceedings, 18th March, 1782, Anderson’s letter of the 18th 
January.) 
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tlirough Bhau Bakhshi, who had been appointed 
as a liaison officer between him and Mahadaji, that 
one of the four modes could be adopted—Sindhia 
could accompany him to Pc)ona, or send a confi¬ 
dential person along with him, or ask the Poona 
Government to depute a person with full power 
who might treat with Anderson in his presence, 
or obtain full powers for himself. Anderson, on 
his part, preferred to carry on the negotiations at 
Poona itself.®^ Sindhia evaded a direct reply. It 
was clear from this, as well as from other circum¬ 
stances, that he was anxious to letain the negotia¬ 
tions in his own hands.®^ 

Sindhians General 
Propositions 

On the 14th February, Anderson received a set 
of propositions from Sindhia, which included the re¬ 
turn of Salsette, Balapore, Bassein, Arnala, Kalyan, 
Panierah and all other forts in the possession of 
the English either taken before or since the com¬ 
mencement of the present war, with all their artil¬ 
lery, stores, etc. (Cl. 1) and the ])rovince of Gujrat, 


52. Ihid., An(lorson’.s letter of the 18th January. 

53. A])paji Rani, mIio was always suspicious regarding 
Mahadaji’s loyaJty to Poona, felt that he was now taking a more 
and more independent attitude. AvS his negotiations with Ander¬ 
son took a more serious t urn, his consultations with Appaji Ram, 
instead of becoming more frequent, became more and more rare. 
{Historical Papers relating to Mahadaji Sindhia, Nos. 193 and 194, 
Appaji Ram’s letter of 9th February, 1782.) 

On the 25th January Anderson wrote to Major Forbes, ‘‘As 
far as I have yet entered into business, everything wears a very 
favourable appearance. Sindhia seems to be firm to his engage¬ 
ments and professes a strong desire of bringing about a general 
accommodation between us and the Marathas.*’ To Boddara he 
wrote the next day,“that everything, which has passed since my 
arrival here, discovers in Maliadaji Sindhia a firm determination 
to adhere to the terms of the late treaty and a favourable dispo¬ 
sition to effectuate a general pacification between the English and 
the Maratha Government.”(^ecrei and Political Diary, Bombay.) 
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as far as it extended on cither side of the Narbada, 
with the Maratha share of the districts of Dabhoi, 
Ankleswar and Broach, together with the city of 
Ahmedabad and the whole possession of the Gaik- 
waf, with the forts, stores and gims that had been 
taken (Cl. 11). Tin; responsibility of breaking two 
treaties and starting the war against the Maratha 
Sbite, thus compelling them to raise armies, was 
to be acknowledged by the English (Cl. III). 
Raghoba was to be delivered up, along with the forts 
actually obtained from him or for which he had 
granted them sanads, and they were not to have 
any dealings with him in future (Cl. IV). Peace 
was to be maintained l)etwccn the Marathas and 
the English in the same manner as in the time of 
Bajirao and continued till Madhavarao I (Cl. VI). 
Intercourse of ships between the English and the 
Maratha nations w^as to continue on the same un¬ 
molested footing as in the time of Bajirao (Cl. VIII). 
The Peshw'a, on his part, was not to accept offer of 
connection from any European nation at war with 
the English by sea, and the English were to reject 
the friendship of any power of Hindustan at war 
with the Peshwa by land (Cl. IX). Mudaji Bhonsle 
and Haidar Ali were to be included in the Treaty 
(Cl. X). Since the Bombay Government was always 
breaking peace, full assurances were to be given that 
they would not be allowed to do so in future (Cl. 
XI).®^ The paper containing these propositions was 
accompanied with a message declaring that Sindhia 
did not expect the English to comply with all the 
conditions and that it was to rest with Anderson 
to admit only such as he thought to be proper. 

While believing that some of these proposi¬ 
tions were ‘indeed very unreasonable,’ Anderson 
thought that ‘in general they were by no means wild 
or extravagant.’ He speedily returned answer, 


54. Ibid., Anderson’s letter of the 18th February, 
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which, though not explicit with regard to the places 
they were willing to restore, was likely to give 
Mahadaji a general idea of the terras on which the 
English were desirous of concluding a peace. Where¬ 
as Mahadaji, in conformity with the policy adopted 
at Wadgaon, wanted to place the Anglo-Maratha 
relations on the footing on which they were at the 
time of Bajirao and Madhavarao I, Anderson did 
not want to give up the advantages gained by the 
Treaty of Purandar, for the violation of which he 
clearly wanted to disavow all British responsibi¬ 
lity. He, therefore, made it (dear that the posses¬ 
sions of the English befon; Col. Upton’s treaty, and 
confirmed by it, would not be restored by them. 
So far as the new conquests since the opening of 
the war, made by the English or Gaikwar, were 
concerned, some might be returned, ‘as a symbol 
of desire for })eace’, and in some cases exchanges 
might be made. Rcigarding Mahadaji’s sugges¬ 
tion, under clause III, regarding the responsibi¬ 
lity of war, which clearly implied payment of war 
indemnities, Anderson made it clear that the Eng¬ 
lish would neither demand such payment from the 
Marathas nor agree to pay them anything on this 
score. Raghoba also they would not simply give 
up. If the Ministers gave satisfactory assurances 
that they would never attempt, or suffer any attempt 
to be made, against his life or liberty and would 
make a sufficient provision for his subsistence, the 
English would agree to withdraw their protection 
from him. Problems affecting Fateh Singh’s 
territories etc., were to be tackled as parts of 
a peace between him and the Peshwa which, Ander¬ 
son thought, would have to bo formulated.®® Re¬ 
garding the other clauses, Anderson was willing to 
include Mudaji and the Nizam in the treaty, but not 
Haidar Ali. The former, he pointed out, were 
participating in the war as members of the Maratha 


55. Ibid, 
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State, while the latter was a principal party.^® Re¬ 
garding assurances for the proper behaviour of 
the Bombay Government, Anderson pointed out 
that the Calcutta Government being the highest 
legally constituted authority in India, its assu¬ 
rances would be quite effective, and so far as the 
Calcutta Government was concerned it would be 
quite willing to give the fullest assurances that it 
would not permit any person in the service of the 
Company to make disturbances in the Maratha 
State.57 

Settling Controversial 
Issues 

A very serious problem was presented by the 
question of Haidar’s inclusion in the treaty. 
Anderson knew that the Marathas would never 
agree to enter into a treaty with the English unless 
Haidar was included in it.&® By the 21st February, 

50. This contention was certainly not correct after the 
treaty formally cntc^nxl into between the Maratha State and 
Haidar Ali, in August 1780. In this treaty, Haidar Ali, by agree¬ 
ing to pay off his past arrears and a future tribute, had taken a 
subordinate position, and it had been subsequent to this treaty 
that Haidar Ali liad started his war against the English. 

57. Ibid., The Calcutta Government considered Sindhians 
proposition as ‘ by no means extravagant’ and observed wdth 
particular satisfaction ‘ the spirit of candour and liberality which 
appears to actuate tlie conduct of Sindhia in every transaction 
with the British nation.” {Foreign Department : Secret Proceed¬ 
ings \ 18th March, 1782. Letter to Anderson.) 

58. Even on the question of Haidar Ali, the Supreme Gov¬ 
ernment w^as prepared to come to a compromise. While writing 
to Anderson that they were fighting a defensive war against 
him, they expressed their willingness to abide by any terms that 
Anderson made with Mahadaji Sindhia regarding him. ‘‘We 
will enter into no treaty with Haidar,” they wrote to Ander¬ 
son, “but w ill faithfully and most religiously abide by every en¬ 
gagement wbich he (Anderson) shall execute with the Maratha 
State whether it shall regard Haidar Ali or any other subject, 
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papers had been received from Poona, conferring 
full powers upon Mahadaji to negotiate and settle 
with Anderson. Armed by these powers, Sindhia 
now wanted to bring affairs to a speedy and equi¬ 
table conclusion. But, as Anderson informed the 
Supreme Government, peace with Haidar was the 
positive condition on which Sindhia was autho¬ 
rised to treat regarding peace between them and 
the Peshwa.*® Another ticklish problem was that 
of Bassein. With regard to all the other teirir 
tories Anderson was prepared to leave it to Sindhia 
as mediator to fix what proportion was to be restored 
and what retained. The fort of Bassein, however, 
having been built by Europeans, Anderson pointed 
out, w^as an object of attention in Europe, and their 
natural credit, as well as the necessity of defend¬ 
ing it more effectuallj'^ against the enterprises of 
their European rivals, rendered it necessary that 
they should retain it.*® Anderson opened himself 
more fully regarding the other two points also, 
the question of Eateh Singh being included in the 
treaty and the problem of Raghoba. A treaty had 
subsisted between Fateh Singh and the English, 
which made it indispensably incumbent on the 
English to support Fateh Singh’s rights. Regard¬ 
ing Raghoba, Anderson pointed out that the Eng¬ 
lish had given him protection as an independent 
prince and had not brought him to their settlement 
as a prisoner. As such they could not impose any 
restrictions upon him. Sindhia had complete 
freedom of trying to prevail upon him to reside in 
his territory. On none of these points, Anderson 
was able to convince Sindhia. Bassein, Sindhia 
told him, involved the question of the honour and 
prestige of the Maratha nation too. It was with 

(Foreign Department ; Secret Proceedings. 18th March, 1782. 
Letter to Anderson.) 

59. Ibid,, Anderson’s letter oF 21st February, 1782. 

00, Ibid., Anderson’s letter of the 25th February. 
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great labour and expense that Chimnaji Appa had 
conquered it from the Portuguese and it would be 
disgraceful on his part to agree to give up the 
Peshwa’s claim to a fortress of such great strength, 
situated so close to his capital.* i 

By the end of March, after negotiations had 
been carried on for more than two months, it appear¬ 
ed that they turned chiefly on two main propositions: 
(1) that Haidar, as an ally of the Peshwa, was, ‘for 
the sake of appearances,’ to be expressly included 
in the treaty of peace, and (2) that Bassein had to 
be restored. While reiterating that Haidar’s ex¬ 
clusion from the treaty was ‘an indispensable con¬ 
dition of peace’, Anderson appeared willing to 
compromise on the Bassein question, on 
condition that Sindhia entered into a private 
agreement with him promising the Peshwa’s join¬ 
ing the English within a certain period in a war 
against Haidar Ali. Anderson, however, could 
not hold on to his point for long. “At length,” 
he wrote to the Governor General, “on finding 
that this would not bo agreed to and that Sindhia 
was inclined to relax in his proposition concern¬ 
ing Haidar, I offered to give up Bassein, on his 
repeating the assurance that he had frequently 
given me that as soon as peace was concluded he 
should use his endeavours to engage the Marathas 
in a war against Haidar.”®* Another point that 
remained to be settled was regarding Fateh Singh 
Gaikwar. Anderson had placed two alternatives 


61. Ihid. 

62. Sindhia’s ‘inclination to relax’ regarding Haidar AH 
was expressed in the following proposition : Haidar’s name was 
not to be included in the treaty but the Marathas and the English 
were mutually to stipulate that the friends and enemies of 
the one should bo the friends and enemies of the other, and that 
the former should oblige Haidar to abandon th3 Karnatak. 
Sindhia'had also offered to engage privately that if Haidar refused 
to abandon the Karnatak and restore to the Marathas the terri- 
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before Mahadaji : (1) a partition of Gujrat between 
the Pesliwa and Fateh Singh agreeable to the terms 
the English had made with him, or (2) Fateh Singh’s 
retaining the territory which he had at the beginning 
of the war, with the addition of the city of 
Ahmedabad. Sindhia took a serious objection to 
these proposals. He ‘thought it very hard that 
when the allies of the Pesliwa were in a manner 
sacrificed’ to the English, ‘tliey should insist on 
maintaining a servanl of the Peshwa in those ad¬ 
vantages which his rebellion had enabled him to 
wrest from his master.’ On Anderson informing 
Sindhia that his instructions did not authorise him 
to give up Ahmedabad, the latter expressed his 
utter inability to carry on the negotiations further, 
adding that he would communicate the whole thing 
to the Peshwa, and asked Anderson to inform 
Warren Hastings of it, so that it might be left to 
their superiors to judge whether it was worthwhile 
to give up the negotiations on such a small point. 
Anderson was struck with surprise. “Strangers 
to every idea of candour and dignity,” ho wrote to 
the Governor General,” there are no arts which 
they (the Marathas) leave untried and unrestrained 
by any sense of moderation ; there is nothing, how¬ 
ever extravagant, that they are ashamed to ask. 
Interest and a desire to extend their empire are 
the grand principles which invariably influence 
them in all their wars as well as in all their nego¬ 
tiations for peace, and it is to these principles that 
we must chiefly look for success.” 

Anderson-MaJiadaji Negotiations : 

The Last Phase 

Anderson was convinced that the Marathas 
were sincerely desirous of peace. “They heavily 


tones they had by treaty ceded to him during the war, the 
Peshwa would join them in hostilities against him. (Ibid.) 
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feel and openly repine,” he wrote to the Supreme 
Government, “at the large cessions which they have 
been obliged to make to Haidar Ali and the Nizam, 
the enormous expense of maintaining a powerful 
army for the defence of their own territories and 
the restraint which they are under in being jire- 
ventod from pursuing their usual system of con¬ 
quest and plunder in the neighbouring states.” 
Anderson thoiight that the Marathas had also felt 
the effects of the English enmity and were propor¬ 
tionately sensitive of the benefits to be expected 
from their alliance. They also bore ‘a deep-rooted 
and inveterate enmity towards Haidar Ali.’ 
Under these circumstances, he was sure that, when 
peace was once settled, they would turn their arms 
against him. In the meantime, there came the 
approval, in general, of the Supreme Government 
of the conduct which Anderson had observed in 
his negotiations with Mahadaji, and particularly 
of the stipidation agreed to n*spccting Haidar Ali 
Khan, which, they wrote, was ‘even more than we 
could have reipiired.’ The Supreme Government 
expressed its willingness to yield on the Gaikwar 
question too. They authorised Anderson to de¬ 
clare their consent to the restitution of Ahmedabad 
to the Pesliwa on the footing on which it was be¬ 
fore hold by him, ‘if it was being demanded as a 
final and indispensable condition of the treaty or 
if cither Mahadaji Sindhia or his principals would 
immediately agree to the conclusion of it.’ “In¬ 
deed,” they wrote to Anderson, “upon a fair and 
mature revision of the treaty (signed with Fateh 
Singh) we are clearly of opinion that if Fateh Singh 
is placed precAsely on the, same footing on which he 
stood before the, war and is included in the general 
treaty of peace, he will have no cause to complain....” 
“We have made every concession for peace,” they 
further wrote to Anderson, “that it was in our 
power to make with honour and good faith* 
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It is, therefore, but just that Fateh Singh should 
agree to similar concessions. 


All these points having been cleared, there 
came a last-minute hitch on the question of the 
Nawab-Wazir of Awadh. Sindhia refused to 
include the name of the Nawab-Wazir in the 
final draft of the treaty. The Wazir’s interests, 
Anderson argued, were so closely connected with 
those of the English that no reliance could be placed 
either by the Marathas or tlic English on the per¬ 
manence of any treaty in which he was not included, 
since either of the parties might, at any time, find 
a means, from this omission, of renewing hostili¬ 
ties without direct breach of the treaty. Mahadaji, 
being convinced that Anderson was firmly deter¬ 
mined to jKUike tliis an indispensable condition of 
the treaty, reluctantly acceded to it.®* Having 
yielded on the question of the Nawab-Wazir, Maha¬ 
daji made one last bid for the assertion of llaratlui 
paramountcy on land. As the English had made 
it their condition with Sindhia that the Marathas 
were to hold no intercourse whatever with any 
other European nation, besides the English and the 
Portuguese, Mahadaji made a demand on the Eng¬ 
lish that they would not maintain a friendship with 
any of the powers of Hindustan or Deccan.®® 
Anderson was touched to the quick. He thought 
such an engagement to be inconsistent with the 
honour of the English, and pointed out to Sindhia 
that their situation with respect to the neighbour¬ 
ing powers and that of the Marathas with respect 


63. Ibid., Supreme Government’s letter to Anderson, 
nth April, 1782. 

64. Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, 3rd June, 
1782. Anderson’s letter, 17th May. 

66. Also borne out by Appaji Ram’s letter of 14th April, 
1782. (Historical Papers relating to Mahadaji Sindhia, No. 202). 
See also Aitihasik Patren Yadi Wagere, No. 350. 
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to other European nations were ‘in no wise paral¬ 
lel.’ The English were already connected with 
many of the states of the Deccan and, fi'om the 
vicinity of their territories, it was necessary that 
an intercourse of friendship and civility was to be 
maintained between them. On the other hand, 
he pointed out to Mahadaji, the Marathas were 
not under the necessity of keeping up a connection 
with the powers of Europe, whose territories were 
far removed from theirs, and if they tried to maintain 
such a connection it would merely involve them in 
future hostilities. Anderson, however, showed 
willingness to declare that the English would 
not afford assistance to any of the Indian powers 
while they were at enmity with the Marathas. The 
next question to be settled was regarding Broach. 
Its cession to the English had been confirmed under 
the treaty of Purandar, but Sindhia wanted the Eng¬ 
lish to restore it to the Marathas on the plea that 
it had been ceded to them as a consideration of 
their friendship, but since instead of friendship the 
English had availed themselves of the first oppor¬ 
tunity of committing hostilities against the Maratha 
State they had, therefore, forfeited their claims to it. 
Anderson protested for long but, finally, had to 
yield before Sindhia’s firmness, consoling him¬ 
self with the thought that ‘from the general tenor 
of the rest of the treaty, the settlement of Bombay 
would be in future put on such a footing that it 
might well become a question whether the posses¬ 
sion of an inconsiderable tonitory without forts 
would not be attended with more loss than advan¬ 
tages, as it must necessarily occasion considerable 
expenses, must require troops for its defence and 
might probably in the end lead, as Sindhia appre¬ 
hended, to a renewal of war.’«® It was clear that, 


66. Ibid., “ In recognition of the generous conduct mani¬ 
fested by him to the Government of Bombay at Wadgaon and 
of his humane treatment and the release of the Eaiglish gentlemen 
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in the summer of 1782, the English were prepared 
to make any amount of sacrifice, and suffer the 
^eatest loss of face and dignity, for avoiding the 
fearful prospect of a renewal of war with the 
Marathas. 


who had been delivered as hostages on that occasion it was 
finally decided to cede” the rights and title possessed by the 
Company to the city snApargam of Broach to Mahadaji Sindhia 
—which he accepted ‘with highest satisfaction.’ 
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TREATY OP SALBAI : A STUDY AND AN 
INTERPRETATION 


Signing of tlie 
Treaty 

After four months of discussion and hard 
bargaining, and mutual exchange of warm cour¬ 
tesies and glowing tributes as well as bitter recri¬ 
minations and veiled threats, and long-distance 
queries and confirmations from Poona and 
Calcutta, it was finally decided to execute and 
interchange the treaty on 17th May, 1782d Maha- 
daji had a conference with his important sardars 
in the morning. Towards evening, Anderson, Dr. 
Blane and Tafazzul Hussain Khan went to Sindhia’s 
camp with the draft of the treaty. There was one 
final and brief discussion between them and the 
leading Maratha sardars, and then the ceremony 
of the signing of the treaty started. Mahadaji made 
a solemn and formal declaration that if Haidar Ali 
did not comply with the conditions prescribed the 
Marathas would, at the expiration of the time limit¬ 
ed, unite with the English in hostilities against 
him. Anderson, then, rejxiated, at Sindhia’s re¬ 
quest, the assurances which he had formerly given 
him that he would use his endeavours with the 
Calcutta Government to promote any plans which 
might be suggested for the mutual benefit of him¬ 
self, the English and their ally, Asafuddaulah. In 

1. Sindhia’s difficulty, that he himself could not presume 
to affix his previous signature which was afterwards to have the 
seal of his superiors, was removed by Anderson proposing that 
Sindh ia and he should execute two copies of the treaty there 
and that two other copies should be sent to the Governor 
General and the Peshwa for ratification. 
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return, Mahadaji, at Anderson’s request, gave him 
assurances regarding the ratification of the treaty 
by the Peshwa and his Miuiister. Sindhia also 
agreed to allow Goddard’s detachment to return 
through his territories. Then came the signing 
and the interchange of treaties, Mahadaji deliver¬ 
ing the paper signed by himself to Anderson and 
receiving from the latter the paper bearing his 
signature.!* It was already being talked in 
Mahadaji’s camp that, in case Haidar Ali did not 
carry out the conditions that bound him, “all the 
sardars of Deccan, Poona etc. and the English 
gentlemen being united, would attack Haidar Ali” 
and that the Nizam also had decided to join the 
English.* 

Restoration of Conquests 
and Allies 

The Treaty of Salbai contains seventeen 
(ilauses.* Clauses I-V and XVII deal with the 
restoration of the territories the English had ac¬ 
quired from the Peshwa and his allies during the 
course of the war, ‘All countries, places, cities 
and forts, including Bassein, etc.’ which had 
been taken over by the English since Col. Upton’s 
treaty with the Peshwa, were to be restored, and 
delivered over within two months of the ratifica¬ 
tion'of the treaty (Art. I). The only exception 
was Salsette, along with the islands of Elephanta, 
Karanja and Hog, all which had been included in the 
treaty of Col. Upton. These were to continue in 

2. Foreign Department : Secret Proceedings, Srd June, 
1782. Anderson's letter of the 17th May. 

3. Ibid,, News of Sindhia’s Durbar. 

4. Aitchison, Treaties, etc., Vol. IV, page 41. 

There are a large number of documents in the Bombay 
Record Office regarding the Treaty of Salbai. Some of them have 
been published by Forrest in his Selections. Others have 
unaccountably been omitted in that compilation. 
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the possession of the English (Art. 2). Broach 
also was to continue with the English, on the con¬ 
ditions laid down in Col. Upton’s treaty (Art. 3), 
but, by a separate agreement with Sindhia, it was 
to be given over to him. The country of three 
lakhs of rupees, near Broach, which the Peshwa 
had given to the English as a mark of his friend¬ 
ship for them, was also to be restored (Art. 4). So 
also was the country given by Sayaji and Fateh 
Singh Gaikwar to the English to be restored, to 
the Gaikwar or to the Peshwa, to whomsoever it 
had belonged in the past (Art. 5). Whatever terri¬ 
tories, forts or cities in Gujrat granted by Raghu- 
nathrao to the English, previous to the treaty of 
Col. Upton, had come into their possession were to 
be restored by them (Art. 17). Article 6 dealt with 
terms on which the English agreed to surrender 
Raghoba. Four months after the ratification of 
the Treaty, they were to withdraw from him all 
‘support, protection or assistance’ as well as supply 
of money ; the Peshwa, on his part, engaging that 
if he, voluntarily and of his own accord, repaired 
to Mahadaji Sindhia and quietly resided with him, 
he would pay him Rs. 25,000/- per month for his 
maintenance (Art. 6). The Peshwa’s allies, espe¬ 
cially Gaikwar, were restored to their old position. 
The territory, which had long been the established 
jagir of Sayaji Rao Gaikwar and Fateh Singh Gaik¬ 
war, that is to say, whatever territory Fateh Singh 
Gaikwar possessed at the commencement of the war, 
was, thereafter and forever, to remain on the uswl 
footing in his possession, and Fateh Singh was, from 
the date of the ratification of the treaty, to pay to 
the Peshwa the tribute m usual previous to the 
war, and was to perform sucfh services and to sub¬ 
ject himself to such obedience, as had long been 
established and customary, the Peshwa, on his part, 
agreeing not to make any claims for the past (Art. 
8). All these conditions involved a complete, and 
unconditional, surrender on the part of the English 
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of all their recent encroachments on the territo¬ 
ries of the Maratha State, 

Terms Regarding 
Haidar Ali 

Article 9 related to Haidar Ali. On the 
question of Haidar Ali too, the surrender was 
made by the English and not by the Marathas. 
The restoration of Haidar’s conquests of the terri¬ 
tories of the English and the Nawab of Karnatak 
and the return of prisoners, was a normal part of 
the j)eace-treaty : the Marathas had not made 
any such restoration simply because they had not 
made any conquests of territory. The territo¬ 
ries to be restored were exactly those which Haidar 
Ali had taken into his possession since he had en¬ 
tered into a treaty with the Marathas as their ally 
and in accordance with the decision of an allied 
offensive against the English; these territoiies were 
to be restored within six months of the ratification 
of the treaty (as distinguished from four months 
within which the English were to restore their 
own conquests to the Marathas). The Marathas had 
not inserted a word in the treaty regarding their 
joining hands with the English in any war or allian¬ 
ce, offensive or defensive, against Gaidar Ali ; on 
the other hand, the English had to give an under¬ 
taking that if Haidar Ali restored the Karnatak 
acquisitions within the stipulated period, abs¬ 
tained from hostilities against them and the Nawab, 
and continued in friendship with the Peshwa, they 
would, in no respect, act hostilely against him. 
The article in the treaty regarding Haidar Ali was, 
in fact, a master-stroke of Maratha statesmanship. 
The Marathas were not only establishing a per¬ 
manent peace with the English, but were neutra¬ 
lising Haidar Ali from all hostilities against them. 
As long as Haidar Ali abided by the terms of the 
treaty and remained at peace with the Marathas, 
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he could depend on the Maratha support in any 
future conflict with the English. It was only in 
case of his foolhardy persistence in a single-handed 
war against the English that the latter could wreak 
their pent-up vengeance against liiin. The hands 
of the English were, thus, severely tied. On the 
other hand, an attempt hnd been made to force 
down Haidar Ali into a position of constitutional 
subordination to the Maratha State, and to clip short 
his Avings of power and ambition. 

Treaty of Salhai : Anderson's 
Estimate 

Anderson, as he wrote to the Hirecdors, while 
forwarding the treaty-draft, had been deputed on 
a two-fold mission, first was to bring the Anglo- 
Maratha war to a conclusion, and the second to 
secure the Maratha alliance against Haidar Ali®. 
There was no doubt that Andt^i-son had succeeded 
in securing the first objective on terms not too 
advantageous for the English but better than any 
other which could be obtained. “If it is deemed 
of importance that the Company shall possess an 
extensive b^rritory on the west of India,” he wrote 
to the Madras Government, “much had certainly 
been sacrificjed on the prestmt occasion.” “Yet”, 
he wrote “considering tiie superior importance of 
your territories and the imminent danger which 
threatened even the whole of the British Empire 
in India from an union of the princij)al native powers 
with our European enemitvs, I flatter myself that 
my superiors will not think I have sacrificed too 
much as the only means of immcidiately obtaining 
peace with the Marathas and laying the founda¬ 
tion of an alliance against Haidar Ali Khan.” It had 
not been so easy to secure the second part—the main 


6. Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, Cth June, 1782, 
Andersoii’s letter to the Directors, 21st May. 
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(lifficnlty being that the Marathas and Haidar Ali 
had already been bound by ties of an alliance. The 
ninth article of the treaty, therefore, Anderson 
confessed, was not so positively expressed as he 
could have Avish(>d. But here too a valuable start 
had been made. Mahadaji had engaged in the most 
solemn manner tliat if Haidar Ali refused to comply 
with the terms therein prescribed the Marathas 
would unite with th(> English in carrying on hosti¬ 
lities against him. Anderson was convinced that 
once tlu^ Marathas w(>n‘ cffVictually relieved from the 
apprehensions they ent(>rtainod of the English power 
in the ncughbourhood of th(“ir territories they 
would join the English. ‘‘Their old and inveterate 
enmity against Haidar which, though suppressed, 
is not cxtinguislied, the losses which they have 
alr(;ady sustuimsd and the further danger which 
awaits tlicim from his increasing power will recur to 
their minds with full Ibice, and both interest and 
inclination would unite to inducie them to fulfil with 
puiK'tuality and good faith the engagement which 
had been made by iMa.hadaJi Sindhia with every 
appcaranca’i of siiK-erity.”® 

Ck'rtain clear adviuitages were; gained by the 
English .as a result ('f tlu; tr('aty : (ij A jxiaco was 
establislu'd witii the Maratha State, on a solid and 
permanent basis ; (2) a guarantee was obtained 
from the Maratha State for Haidar Ali’s evacuat¬ 
ing the Karnatak, and, in case he refused to do so, 
for their entering into <an_ alliancjc with the English 
against him; (3) fix'cdom .and privilege of trade was 
secured in the wliolc of Maratha country, and to the 
exclusion of all Euroj)ean nations, excepting only 
the Purtuguese foctories already established ; (4) 
the danger of the Marathas entering into an alliance 

6. Ibid., \ Aixlcrson’s to Madias Government, 21st 

May. The t reaty was ratified by the Calcutta Government on 
6th June, 1782. 
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with the French or any other European powers, 
detrimental to the English interests, which had 
become so imminent during the last few years, was 
averted ; (5) a guarantee had been obtained from 
the Maratha State for the pacific disposition of 
Nizam Ali and Mudo.ji Bhonsle; (6) the Nawab 
Wazir of Awadh and Nawab Muhammad Ali of 
Kamatak having been ex])rcssly included in the 
treaty, their dominions had obtained a security 
against Maratha encroachments and a recognition 
as close preserves of English influence and domi¬ 
nation ; (7) better conditions had been secured for 
Raghunathrao than had been offered by the Mara- 
thas in the past, and, above all, (8) Mahadaji Sindhia, 
having been made the guaranteer of the Treaty, 
under Article 16, not only the observance of its 
terms had been made more secure but it was ex¬ 
pected that his rise to power w'ould decentralise 
and weaken, if not altogether destroy, the formida¬ 
ble power of the Maratha State. Anderson was 
quitti conscious also of what the English were losing: 
(1) They were being made to restore all their recent 
acquisitions on all the fronts, in Malwa, Konkan 
and Gujrat, including Bassein; (2) they had to re- 
lin(|uish a country of three lakhs ; (3) they had to 
cede Broach which, though independent of this 
treaty, could, with propriety, be counted as one of 
the effects of the existing negotiations. These 
were considerable losses. “Yet”, Anderson wrote 
to Warren Hastings, “I believe on the whole when 
our present situation is considered this treaty will 
not be deemed disadvantageous”^. 

Poona Point of View : 

Delay in Ratification 

Nana Phadnis was not satisfied with the pre¬ 
liminary set of proposals that Mahadaji Sindhia 


7. Ibid., ,3rd June, 1782. Anderson’s letter to Warren 
Hastings, 17th May. 
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NANA ASKS FOR BETTER TERMS 


had submitted to Anderson. In many cases, he 
thought them to be wome than the previous treaty- 
draft submitted by Col. Upton. He, therefore, 
sent fresh proposals and wanted Mahadaji to get 
them accepted by Anderson.® Nana did not want 
to leave out Haidar Ali from the treaty, but, if ho 
had to be left out, lie wanted Mahadaji to insure 
that proper arrangements were made to meet the 
consequencics. Haidar Ali had acquired a large 
territory from the English and the Nawab of Kar- 
natak, had spent an enormous amount of money 
in the process, and was even now holding out 
against tliejii. He was getting an increasing amount 
of help from the Fnuich. Under such favourable 
circumstances, Haidar was not likely to surrender 
quietly, and in case he decided to prolong the war 
there was a serious apprehension of the Nizam 
going over to liijn.” Nana, therefore, wanted Haidar 
Ali to be more strongly tied down to the Anglo- 
Maratha alliance.'*’ If this was not done and Haidar 
Ali, the French and the Nizam were allowed to 
join hands, it would bocomc difficult to cope 
with the situation. Nana was, further, disappoint¬ 
ed to find that the treaty-draft did not include the 
restoration of Salsette. “I very much desired,” 
he wrote to Naro Pant, in his own hand,” “that the 
treaty w'ith the English ought to have included 
Haidar Ali, for it would have increased our influence 
and position. When I found that Mahadaji could 
not do it , I thought that he would at least include 
in the treaty-clauses the question of Salsette etc.. 


8. Aitihasik Patren Yadi Wagere, No. 361. Letter to 
Naro Pant, 8th August, 1782. 

9. Nana’s information was that Tipu and the French had 
joined, that their forces were being rapidly augmented and that 
they were trying to win over the Nizam to their side. (Ibid., 
No. 357. Naro Bint’s letter, 13th July, 1782). 

10. Ibid., No. 358. Naro Shivadeva’s letter to Pandurang 
Raghunath, 19th July, 1782. 
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but that too had not been done.” He now sent 
his ‘minimum demands’, which, he insisted, Mahadaji 
was to obtain from the English at any cost.” Nana 
wanted not only the Nizam but also Bhonsle to be 
specifically includ(>d in the Treaty. The Nizam 
was getting a certain peshkash from the English. 
Nana wanted to get a clause inserted in the treaty 
to the effect that the English would continue to pay 
it to him regularly. He wanted the chauth of Bengal 
to be procured for the Bhonsle. jjf. asked for 
a clarification on certain other points too. The 
treaty had provided against the English giving 
shelter to any of the sardars, officicrs or sowcars 
of the Peshwa. But he wanted a clause specifi¬ 
cally mentioning Fateh Singh Gaikwar by name.” 
Then, there was the question of Raghoba. Nana 
wanted Raghoba, with his family, to be returned 
to the Peshwa, but he also wanted the English 
to hand over to the Peshwa all the papers re¬ 
lating to their various agreements with Raghoba.” 
Nana was most vehemently insistent on his ‘mini¬ 
mum demands’ being secured in any treaty with 
the English.” 

11. Ibid., No. 365. Letter to Naro Pant, 21st August, 
1782. 

12. Ibid., No. 369. Letter to Naro Pant, 22nd August, 
1782. 

13. Historical Papers relating to Mahadaji Sindhia, No. 
208. Appaji Rain’s letter, 19th September, 1782. 

14. Having experienced in the past so many betrayals on 
the part of the English in regard to terms regarding the restora¬ 
tion of Raghoba, Nana was prepared to take no chances now. 

16. Aitihasik Patren Yadi Wagere, No. 370. Letter to 
Naro Pant, 22nd August, 1782. The way in which Nana pro¬ 
posed to secure the participation of Bhonsle and Nizam was 
as follows : Mahadaji was to send an advance copy of the final 
treaty with the English to Nana; Nana was to send copies to 
Bhonsle and Nizam and ask for their opinions; if they offered 
to secure more advantageous terms from the English, they were 
to be given a period of a month or a month and a half to try. 
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BRITISH REFUSAL TO MAKE CHANGES 


On Naro Shivadeva reaching Mahadaji’s camp 
with the additional clauses that Nana wanted to bo 
incoiporated in the treaty before he (;ould agree 
to ratify it, Mahadaji opened fresh negotiations 
with Anderson, Sadashiva Malhar carrying on the 
talks with the latter. Mahadaji himself had not been 
favourably impressed by the attitude adopted by 
Nana. He did not think it necessary that Fateh Singh 
Gaikwar was to be mentioned by name. A general 
obligation on the part of the English not to support 
any of the officers or dependents of the Peshwa 
was regarded as quite adequate by him. Mahadaji 
was also afraid that if the Nizam was mentioned 
separately in the matter of division of the spoils, 
as Nana had suggested, he would get a right to a 
separate treatment in other matters too, and the 
Marathas would lose the advantage they had se¬ 
cured by getting him acknowledged by the English 
as one of the subordinate allies of the Peshwa.^* 
On these proposals being placed before him, Ander¬ 
son expressed his utter inability to concede the 
restoration of Salsette to the Peshwa’s govern¬ 
ment. Regarding other points also he was quite 
obdurate. Nana, it seems, had also proposed 
that the Nawab of Karnatak was to pay chauth to 
the Peshwa. Anderson rejecjtcd the proposal com¬ 
pletely. Regarding Fateh Singli Gaikwar, he ex¬ 
pressed his inability to include in the treaty any¬ 
thing more than what had already been mentioned 
in a general way and which applied to Fateh Singh 
too. All fresh conquests from Haidar Ali were to be 
equally divided. Anderson was not prepared to 
recognize Bhonslc’s right to levy chauth on Bengal. 


Nana was sure that they would not bo able to secure more ad¬ 
vantageous terms, but he kne^v that this device would please 
them both. 

(Ihid.j No. 371. Letter to N<aro Pant, 22T)d August 1782.) 

16. Historical Papers relating to Maliadji Sindhia, No. 
208, Appaji Ram’s letter from Gwalior, 19th August, 1782. 
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The English wore, in no case, prepared to allow the 
Peshwa any right of interferenee in the matter of 
the Nawab Wazir of Awadh. Regarding the hand¬ 
ing over the person of Raghoba, Anderson said it 
would not look dignified if that was done. Raghoba 
was not their prisoner. It was tor the Peshwa’s 
goveniment to depute an influential person to 
persuade Raghoba to go to them. All that the 
English could promise was that they would ask 
Raghoba to accompany him. Regarding the ful¬ 
filment of other conditions included in the treaty, 
Anderson made it quite clear that nothing could 
be done to implement them till the treaty was rati¬ 
fied by the Peshwa.The additional proposals 
of the Peshwa’s government also could be taken 
up for discussion only when the ratification was 
complete.Anderson’s stiffening of attitude re¬ 
garding Nana’s new demands was backed up by the 
reorganizing of English forces on a large scale, 
to meet all emergencies. A part of the English 
army was reported to be getting ready to move to 
the south through Bhonsle’s territories. This had a 
great psychologi(ial influence on Mahadaji’s mind. 
He was also afraid that as soon as the English ad¬ 
vanced they would bo joirjed by most of the local 
chieftains, in Bundelkhand and perhaps in Malwa 
too. He, therefore, exhorted Nana to be quick 
with his decision.’® 

Delay in Batification 

The question of ratification, however, conti¬ 
nued to hang fire. In a letter to Naro Pant, dated 


17. Ibid.^ No. 214. Appaji Rfim’s letter, October 1782. 

18. Ibid., No. 216. Appaji Rain’s letter, 6th November, 
1782. 

19. Ibid., No. 209. Appaji Ram’s letter, 22nd September 
1782. 
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the 2l8t January 1783, Nana once again made a com¬ 
parison between the earlier treaty made with Upton 
and the existing draft-proposals, and pointed out 
some more defects of the latter. No claims regarding 
chauih from the territories of Muhammad Ali Khan 
had been accepted by the English. Salsette had 
not been restored to the Peshwa’s government. 
The district of Chanda war had not been restored to 
the Bhonsle on its old conditions. The arrears which 
were to be recovered from the Gaikwar had been 
lost to the Poona Government. The Marathas were 
being bound not to have any dealings with the 
Nawab of Awadh. These, Nana pointed out, were 
serious restrictions on the Maratha sphere of action. 
But, over and above these, a condition had been 
imposed on them not to enter into any relations with 
the European powers. This was, indeed, a severe 
curtailment of their sovereign rights.*® Conditions 
regarding Haidar Ali also were far from satisfac¬ 
tory. The Marathas were to ask Haidar Ali to 
return the districts belonging to Muhammad Ali 
Khan and the English and, in case of his iailure to 
comply, they were to join the English against Haidar 
Ali. Nana thought this to bo a one-sided bargain 
and wanted some sort of binding to be put 
upon the English too. He wanted that, in return 
for the Maratha promise to join them against 
Haidar Ali, the English ought at least to guarantee 
that they would not make a separate treaty with 
him and that any treaty between them and Haidar 
Ali would be concluded through the Maratha 
Government.*! On the other hand, if Haidar 
wished to keep on friendly terms with the Marathas, 
it would certainly be highly awkward for them to 
join the English against him. All that Nana was, 
therefore, prepared to promise the English was that 

20. Aitihasik Poire, Yadi Wa,gere, No. 394. Letter to 
Naro Pant, 21st Jariuarj', 1783. 

21. Ibid., No. 386. Letter to Naro Pant, 21st December, 1782. 
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after coiioluding tlic treaty with them, he would 
ask Haidar to restore the territories of the English 
and the Nawab of Kamatak but, in case of his 
refusal, the Maratha State was to be guided by its 
own interests and eonvenience. On the other 
hand, if Haidar tunied against the Marathas, 
he wanted the English to join them in destroying 
him. Nana, therefore, wantetl the insertion of an 
additional (‘lause in the treaty to the effect that if 
Haidar continued to remain on friendly terms with 
the Marathas, the English would have to deal with 
him aloiK'. But if, on the other hand, a treaty was 
ever to l)e signed between them and Haidar Ali it 
was, at all ('.vents, to be signed through the Maratha 
mediation. 

Another cause of delay m the ratification 
of the treaty, as transpires Iron) (Chapman’s letters, 
was the opposition made by the Nizam and others 
to the mediation of Sindhia. The Nizam, it ap¬ 
pears, was strongly opposed to the terms of the 
treaty. Chapman, in one of his letters, mentioned 
having been fold by Mudaji that if peace was conclud¬ 
ed through Sindhia, the I’eshwa, Sindhia and the 
Englisli would I’ango themselves on one side and 
that Niza,m Ali, Haidar, the French and Mudaji, 
left on the otluT, would not be found wanting on 
their parts .23 Some; of the Ministers at Poona were 
suppoi’ting the Nizam’s point of view. It was this 
situation whic h seemed to have brought round Nana 
to the support of Mahadaji’s i)oint of view.2< 


22. Ibid., No. 389. Letter to Naro Pant, 21st December, 

1782. 

23. Foreign Depirimerd: Secret Proceedings, 20th January, 

1783. Anderson’s letter of the 1st January. At his last conference, 
wrote Anderson, Sindhia, in speaking of the violence of the oppo¬ 
sition, Ijad expressed an opinion almost to the same effect. 

24. The so-called Nana-Maluulaji differences, at least 
during our period of review, are more the result of wishful think¬ 
ing on the part of the English writers than real. Regarding 
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NANA StrtPORTS MAHADAJi’s ATTITtJDiJ 

Anderson informed tlie Governor General that a 
violent dispute had arisen between Nana and the 

Mahadaji's policies in Northern India, beginning w ith a scep¬ 
tic attitude, Nana had ended with a complete approval and 
support. In July and August 1780, we find him strongly 
urging upon Mahadaji to leave Malvva and resume his Gujrat 
campaign at the end of the rainy season. (HuUmcul Fajnrs 
relating to Mahadaji Sindhia, Nos. 106, 107, 108, 109-and 111.) 
Towards the end of January 1781, however, he gave his approval 
to Mahadaji’s plans. “ Your coming to ‘desh’ or staying back in 
Hindustan to manage the affairs there will depend on whether 
Sivaji Vithal, if kept there, will be able to manage the affairs 

by joining with the Emperor and Najaf Khan.If not, tliem, 

you should face the battalions which are coming there, and, 
joining the Emperor and Najaf Khan, bring pressure upon the 
English and then invade Bengal. Unless Antarveda and 
Bengal are captured, the war will not end.” (Ibid. No. 181). In 
May 1782, Nana wrote to Naro Pant (in his own hand), “Now 
that Najaf Khan is dead, the English will do their level best 

to take over the Emperor to their side.Mahadaji is near 

Gwalior and he should, therefore, see the Emperor and manage 

to take him under his control.if he becomes successful in 

this, it will be one of the most beneficial things from our point 
of view.” (Aitihasik Patren, Yadi Wagere, No. 34.) 

Nana’s letter to Naro Pant, dated the 27th May, 1782, 

No. 356) is a striking example of his attitude towards Mahadaji. 
Mahadaji had recently, while extolling his owfi work in Malwa, 
spoken disparagingly of what he thought to be inaction on the 
other fronts. Commenting on this report, Nana wrote: ‘‘Maha¬ 
daji is really to be credited for his facing the English and it 
is very doubtful that any body else in his position could 
have done what he di(l. We admit the fact that he 
had to suffer a great deal in his affair with the English, but since 

last year our position too was in no w-ay better than his. 

Mahadaji is discussing the terms of the treaty with the 
English ambassador. We are confident that he will place such 

proposals before liim which will raise our power.Mahadaji 

appears to be rather displeased, is what you ha ve written. But we 
are quite confident tliat, whatever (lispleasure he may show 
outw^ardly, he will discuss the terms of the peace with the English 
on the lines suggested by the Shrimant.” “ What we 
sincerely desire,” Nana wrote to Naro Pant, in continuation, 
” is that all the matters of importance should go through 
Mahadaji and that, day by day, Mahadaji should rise higher 
and higher and that the powder of the Shrimant is enhanced.” 
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other ministers regarding the ratification of the treaty 
and tliat, at length, Nana had told them severely, 
that if they had a mind to pursue their ix^gard for 
the Nizam so far as to ruin the affairs of the infant 
Peshwa, they were to find some body else to take the 
management of affairs in his hands and to relieve 
him (Nana) from his responsibilities.^s It was on 
account of the firm stand taken by Nana that Hari- 
pant and others, finally, agreed to ratify the treaty 
and to authoris(‘^ Nana to empower Sindhia to settle 
every thing as he pleased.^® Haidar’s death on 7th 
December 1782, of carbuncle,27 finally clinched the 


25. Ibid.^ On the basis of information received from Bhau 
Bakhshi, based on private letters received in camp from Poona. 

26. Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings^ 23rd January, 
1783. 

The internal differences in the Maratha State and the ‘ vio¬ 
lence of opposition’ rendered to Sindhia in the making of the 
treaty, referred to by Chapman, is corroborated by Anderson 
on the basis of his personal talks with Sindhia. But nothing fo¬ 
cusses a more glaring light on it than the correspondence between 
Narm and Mahadaji. lieferring to the efforts made by some 
Maratha statesmen to induce the Bombay and the Madras govern¬ 
ments to suggest to the Supreme Government that a separate 
treaty might be made with Tipu, Mahadaji wrote {Historical 
Papers relating to Mahadaji Sindhia, No. 227, March 1783). “The 
English must have come to know that there was no unity of 
a(3tion or thought in our state and once they understood it our 
power would be very rapidly destroyed.” “It is just possible,” 
he added, “that such a step might have been taken because they 
hated my influence. But these persons should keep this in mind 
that in our daulat there are alrtjady great dissensions and that 
it is our duty to keep them hidden from our enemies.” Nana 
writes in another letter, referring to the inaction of Holkar, 
Ibid,, No. 229, May 1783, “ Almost none of the big sardars 
seems to be quite enthusiastic in serving the State. All are 
keeping quiet at tlieir respective places. The state funds are 
fast getting exhausted. Its work is suffering, but even then the 
big sardars are not realising the gravity of the situation.”...The 
Maratha correspondence of the period is full of such reflections. 

27. It was on the 8th February, that definite new^s regarding 
Haidar’s death reached Sindhia’s camp. Anderson was filled 
with joy and hope. “ Thi.s confirmation of an event,” he wrote 
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i 8 sue .28 The treaty was ratified by tlic Peshwa 
on 20th December, 1782, exactly as Sindhia and 
Anderson had settled The ratified treaty was 
received in Sindhia’s camp on 13th January 1783.*“ 

Ratification and 
After 

Anderson’s task, however, was not yet over. 
Bhau Bakshi, soon after he had notified to him the 
arrival of the ratification, informed liim that the 
Ministers had also sent along with it a blank paper 
under the seal of the Peshwa in order that Sindhia 
might fill it up with more complete articles of an 
alliance regarding Haidar and s<jme other points 
which they wished to hav(' settled. “It had since 
been his endeavour,” Anderson wrote to the Gover¬ 
nor General, “to settle eveiything previous to the 
delivery of the ratification and mine to avoid every 
kind of ratification until after the complete ratifi¬ 
cation of the former treaty.” In the course of this 
struggle between Bhau Bakshi and Anderson, 

to the Governor General, “ whirh is of .so miurh importance to 
our affairs, would doubtless facilitate the (‘onclusion of my 
li llsillDSS ^ * 

(Ibid., 3r(i March 1783, Anderson’s letter of the 8th Feb¬ 
ruary.) 

28. Haidar’s death was followed by the death of Mir Singh, 
his vakeel at the Maratha (iourt, on the 19th Deceraber. Mir 
Singh was a man of great abilities and was very much respected 
by the Maratlias. All affairs between Haidar and the Poona 
Government had long been under his management and he was 
in particular the person who acted on Haidar’s behalf in 
settling the confederacy against the English. 

29. The Governor General circulated a Minute among the 
members of the Board and lieartily (*ongi atulated them upon 
the accomplishment of “ an event long and anxiously expected 
from its importance to real and substantial interc^sts of the Com¬ 
pany but perhaps much more to the credit and reputation of 
their government.” (Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, 
30th January, 1783.) 

30. Ibid., 3rd March, 1783, Anderson’s letter of the 13th 
January. 
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a number of points were raised and settled or ans¬ 
wered. Regarding Raghoba, it was decided that 
Sindhia was to send a person of rank to invite and 
to encourage him to accept the provisions made for 
him under the Otli article of the treaty and that 
Anderson would write a letter to him recommend¬ 
ing his compliance. Sindhia’s demand for assu¬ 
rances of faithfid observance of the treaty by the 
Bombay Government, Anderson thought, was ‘natur¬ 
al and in some degree reasonable’, and he suggested 
that though it would not be proper for the Supreme 
Government to interfere, he himself would write 
to the Bombay Government and procure such a 
letter from them. The greatest difficulty, however, 
arose from the request made by the Peshwa asking 
the Ct)mpany to assist him with forces if he want¬ 
ed their help in dealing with any of his refractory 
chiefs, in return for which he expressed his readiness 
to give similar assurances to the English. This, 
Anderson thought, involved the establishment of ‘a 
very extensive alliance between the English and 
the Maratha State,’ and could not be accepted.*^ 
On the day on which the news of Haidar’s 
death reached Sindhia’s camp, Anderson had a meet¬ 
ing with Sindhia and foumi that he was ready to 
hand over the signed treaty. All that remained 
was to fix an auspicious day for the ceremony. And¬ 
erson found that there were some verbal and formal 
changes in the treaty, but he was “determined that 
unless the alternatives appeared very essential he 
would rather take the ratification as it was than 
suspend the whole business by another re¬ 
ference to Poona and thereby again giving an open¬ 
ing for the cabals and intrigues of the many persons 

31. lUd., 3r(l Marcli, 1783, Anderson’s letter of the 29th 
January. In this meeting again, Bliau Bakhshi raised the point 
that the Peshwa expected the English to engage not to make 
peace with Haidar Ali without hi.s concurrence, Anderson declar¬ 
ing that he could not consent to such a restriction unless it 
were mutual. 
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w]io were inclined to oppose it.”®* On the 16th Feb¬ 
ruary, Anderson wrote to the Governor General 
that he had decided to take the treaty as it was.®® 
On the 24th, the treaty was ‘completely and finally’ 
ratified.®^ In the morning, Mahadaji Sindhia, 
attended by all his principal officers, paid Ander¬ 
son a long visit as a publii; dernonstration of his 
friendship towards the English Government, after 
which they proce(ided to his t(nit, wherein, in the 
presence of a large gathering, the ratified treaties 
were formally exchanged, the one under the seal 
of the Peshwa and the signature of Nana Phadnis 
being delivered to Anderson and the other under 
the seal of the Company and the signature of the 
members of the Board to Mahadaji Sindhia.®* 

Immediately after the ratification of the treaty, 
Mahadaji informed Tipu f)f its terms and asked him 
to restore the territory he had acquired from the 
English and Muhammad Ali Khan. “If you desire 
and regard the friendship and unity of the Peshwa,” 
Mahadaji added, “you must act agreeably to the 
tenor of the treaty concluded between him and the 
English Company.”®® Almost simultaneously, 
Sindhia delivered to Anderson a paper containing the 
grounds of a more complete treaty against Haidar 
Ali (or rather his succe.ssor).®^ Within a fort¬ 
night he sent detailed proposals.*® He now wanted 

32. Ihid., Anderson’s letter of 8th February, 1783. 

33. Ibid., Anderson’s letter of 16th February, 1783. 

34. The Supreme Government expressed their ‘ entire 
approbation of Anderson’s steady and persevering endeavour 
under all the discouragements and procrastinated su-spense which 
he had met to bring it to a conclusion.’ (Ibid., Governor General’s 
Minute.) 

35. Ibid., Anderson’s letter of 24th February, 1783. 

36. Ibid., 1st April, 1783. The letter was despatched by 
Sindhia on the 27th February. 

37. Ibid., Anderson’s letter of 14th March, 1783. 

38. Sindhia’s proposition, delivered by Bhau Bakhshi 
to Anderson on the 27th March, n'.jid as follows : “The Peshwa 
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an offensive and defensive alliance to bo concluded 
between the English and the Marathas.*® Ander¬ 
son, on his part, was ‘using every means in his 
power’ ‘to make Sindhia sensible of the importance 
of the present period and to induce him to use his 
influence with the Maratha Government to hasten 
its operations against Haidar’s successors.’*® But 
he shrank back from Sindhia’s new proposals. He 
thought that such aji alliance was ‘rather to bo 
avoided than wished.’ “From what I can judge 
of the Marathas,” Anderson wrote to the Governor 
General “the fewer and the less complicated your 
transactions are with them, the more you will be 
likely to avoid quarrels.” Above all, Ander¬ 
son thought, it would not be wise on the part of the 
English to help in the increment of the Maratha 
strength. ‘I think the pf)W(^r of the Maratha na¬ 
tion is already too great,” wrote Anderson, “and 
we should not, if possible, contribute to the increase 
of it. Th(' junction of our name and forces with 
tlieirs might soon make them masters of all the rest 
of India. And we ourselves might at last feel the 
effects of their overgrown power.”** “I cannot 
help feeling,” concluded Anderson, “that the present 


agrees to grant assistanoe to the English Company if they should 
require it and the Company agree to grant assistance to the Peshwa 
if he should require it icith the. culvice and approbation of the Patil, 
and if the aforesaid government should stand in need of assis¬ 
tance it also shall be granted to them by the Peshwa with the 
advice and approbation of the PatiV’ 

39. Ibid.y Proceedings of 12th May, 1783. Anderson’s 
letter of the 12th April. 

40. Ibid.y 21st April, 1783. Anderson’s letter of the 
27th and the 31st March. 

41. ‘We cannot be too miujh on our guard against a nation,” 
Anderson added, with afar-sighted understanding of the Maratha 
politics, “which has for long been gradually extending itself and 
which is well calculated to pursue its professed object of conquest 
from the warlike genius of its subjects, their frugality and tem¬ 
perance, their shrewdness in negotiations and their activity 
ami patience in war.” (Ibid) 
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proposition is premature, and so close a connection, 
if it ever takes place, should only be the result 
of a firm confidence established by a long series of 
mutual services and proofs t)f goodwill.”** 

A Critical Review of 
the Treaty 

The treaty of Salbai forms an important land¬ 
mark in the political history ol India. But Keene was 
certainly exaggerating its effects on the future of the 
British Ernpin? in India when he wrote that “it was 
l)y means of that treaty that, without annexing a 
square mile of territory, the British power became 
virtually paramount in the greater part of the Indian 
peninsula, every province of whicih, with the one 
exception of Mysore, acknowledged that power as 
the great universal peace-maker.”*® Vincent Smith 
was less sweeping in his observations than Keene 
when he wrote that this treaty not only assured 
peace with the formidable power of the Marathas 
for twenty years but “marked the ascendancy of 
the English as the controlling, although not yet 
the paramount, goveniment in India.”** Lt. Col. 
Luard is right when he says that the treaty ‘formed 
the turning point in the history of the English in 
India,’ but he is merely paraphrasing Keene and 
Vincent Smith when he adds that “without the 
acquisition of any fresh territory, it established, 
beyond dispute, the dominance of the British as 
controlling factor in Indian politics, their subse¬ 
quent rise in 1818 to the position of the paramount 
power being an inevitable result of the position 
gained by the Treaty of Salbai.”*® Warren Has- 


42. Ibid. 

43. H. G. Keene, Madhava Boo Sindhia (Rulers of India 
Series), p. 82. 

44. V. A. Smith, Oxford History of India, pp 535-36. 

45. Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, page 271. 
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tings, took a more realistic view wluTi he modestly 

described i i as “a successful negediation of peace. 

in th(* most desperate period of my distresses.”^® 

Id)! the Eiiglish the treaty of Salbai was a 
clear acknowledgment of failure. “The phrase 
‘annexing a square inch of territory,” write Gciuse 
and lianaji, “smacks of historical travesty in the 
light of th('. ap])alling tt>rritorial and political sacri¬ 
fice's which the Governor General consented to 
make'.” “Territories”, Gense and Banaji write 
further, “acepiired by e-onquest or treaty were res- 
torexl ; indenmitie's which the; Poona Durbar had 
promise-d to jray by the treaty of Purandar were 
writte'ii off ; the treaty formally ae^knowledging 
the: Gaikwar’s peditical inelepe'ndtaiee was torn up 
like! a scrap of paper ; l'''ateh Singh Gaikwar i'ev(!rte!d 
to his pre-war state of cjuasi-vassalage ; the Marathas 
attacked the British shipping with impunity. Yet 
we are askeel to believe that by the treaty of Salbai 
Br’itish power virtirally became paramount in the 
greater- part of the Indian Peninsrda.”^’’ As 
Shri G.S. Sard(!sai puts it, the English “trieel their 
hands against the Marathas and suffered a set-bae;k 
fremi whie:!) tlu'y foirnel it diffuiult to recover their 
positiern.”^® During the perioel undeu’ review, 1772- 
83 A.D., they dir(!ct<!el considerable energy at the 
suhjugatiem of tire Maratha Empire. In this efi’oi't, 
they signally faile^d : the Mar'aha Empire emeu’ged 
strongen- in 1783 than what it was in 1772. In 1783, 
with the' solitary exception of Salse!tte, and its ad¬ 
jacent islands, the English had to restore every 
inch of terr itory they had acquired during the course 
of a long and neuwe-wrecking war. The English had 
also to accept irneeprivocaily a demand made in 

46. Gleig, \Varre7i Hastinqs, Vol. IT, page 453. 

47. The: Gaihvars of Baroda, Vol. 111. 

48. Ct. 8. Sardesai, New History of the Maralhas, Vol. 
Ill, page 119. 
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clearest terms l)y Mahadaji Sindhia and Nana 
Phadnis that the Bmnbay Presidency, whieli 
was mainly responsible for raking up all the, 
trouble, in the preceding yejirs, was to be rendered 
so utterly humbled and powerless that it might 
not l)e in a position to tlmeaten the Maratha 
security again. No ndre^at could have been more 
shameful or com})lete tlian the English retreat 
from their most cherished ambitions on the Bombay 
coast. 

On the other hand, the English, who had made 
a bold and daring bid to disrupt the Maratha 
Empire in 1779-80, and to spread their tentacles 
over the Bhonsle, the Ni/am and the Gaikwar, had 
to remain content with an overlord-ship over the 
state of Awadh and Karnatak only. They failed in 
tlieir objective of weakening the Maratha confederacy 
by seducing away its constituent members. Their 
most persistent efforts to wean away Mudaji Bhonsle 
merely drew his contempt and derision and lust of 
money. Nizamulmulk, ev(T so supple and appa¬ 
rently so obliging, showed a strong determination 
to adhere to the Maratha allianc-e. The Bhonsle, 
the Nizam and Haidar Ali were ac(;e})ted as the 
allies of tlu^ Peshwa, with whom the, English, on 
their behalf and on belialf of their allies, ])romised 
to maintain peace (Art. 10). So far as the Bhonsle, 
the Nizam and the Gaikwar were conciTned, the 
English had to agree to their being re-patched to 
the Maratha system. Fateh Singh Gaikwar, due 
to his situation in (hiji’at, was the only one of the 
Maratha chieftains who had been j)crsuaded, pressed 
or cajoled to entering into actual treaty relations with 
the English. But the English were now forced to 
agree to his being (completely restored to his tradi¬ 
tional position of subordination in the pattern of Ma¬ 
ratha politi(!al aligimumts. All the satisfa(ction that 
the English couhl have, in the way of weakening the 
Maratha confederacy, was that Mahadaji Sindhia 
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had been made ‘the mutual guarantee for the per¬ 
petual and invariable adherence of both parties to 
the conditions of the treaty’; if either of the parties 
deviated from the conditions of the treaty, he was 
to join the other party and, to the utmost of his 
power, ‘endeavour to bring the aggressor to a proper 
understanding’ (Art. 16.). 


The loyalty of the Maratha chiefs had never 
been really put to the test before. It was now put 
to the test, and not found wanting. With the ex¬ 
ception of Raghoba, not a single Maratha chief¬ 
tain willingly colluded with the English. Every¬ 
body put his shoulder to the wheel, and gave the 
confederacy whatever strength he could. All 
internal differences were set aside. There were 
grumblings, but they were gracefully expressed. 
Weakness was tolerated ; every little contribution 
made to the common cause was given its due re¬ 
cognition. The Bhonsle and the Nizam had badly 
let down the confederacy : Bhonsle’s neglect to¬ 
wards Col. Pearse’s detac^hment crossing through 
his territories had been criminal. But nothing was 
done to bring them to disgrace. Nana took a long 
time in rising to a proper appreciation of Mahadaji’s 
difficulties in Malwa and of his line of strategy in the 
north, but once he understood things, he gave his 
whole-hearted approval, and, in later months, 
enthusiastic sxipport. Mahadaji was sometimes very 
carping in his criticism of Nana Phadnis himself, 
but the latter never lost his geniality towards him. 
The treaty of Salbai was the result of closest colla¬ 
boration between the two leading figures of the 
Maratha State. Nana Phadnis and Mahadaji, by 
their supreme exertions in war and peace, saved the 
Maratha Empire for a period of twenty years, by 
pushing back the rising tide of the English aggres¬ 
sion from their territories, and regaining their 
allies. 
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Changed Sitmtion at , 

Delhi 

With the conclusion of the treaty of Salbai 
the Emperor became so impatient to entrust his 
affairs to Mahadaji that he deputed Beo Rao Hin- 
gane, the Maratha ambassador at Delhi (Purushottam 
Mahadeva Hingane having recently died) to proceed 
to Mahadaji’s camp to securti from him full instruc¬ 
tions for his future line of conduct. In June 1783, 
Mahadaji proceeded to Agra and met Jawan Bakht, 
the Shahazada, who had come there to request 
him to take charge of the administration at Delhi. 
Mahadaji demurred, as he first wanted to build up for 
himself a strong base in Bundelkhand and organize a 
well equipped army under his command. The invita¬ 
tion from Delhi, however, was impelling. This clearly 
shows the change that had come over as a result 
of the treaty of Salbai. The English power, hav¬ 
ing been completely withdrawn from northern India 
and Warren Hastings having agreed to give a free 
hand to Mahadaji to carry out his long cherished 
plans of controlling the Delhi affairs,^® the Emperor 
could no longer play the one against the other and 
had no alternative to surrendering himself com¬ 
pletely into the hands of Mahadaji Sindhia. In 
November 1784, Mahadaji was appointed the 
Vakil-i-Mutlak at the imperial court, and all powers 
over Delhi affairs now devolved on him.®® During 
the next twelve years, Mahadaji Sindhia was the 
most prominent actor on the stage of North Indian 
politics, pursuing with great tenacity his policy of 
building up the Maratha power. Mahadaji’s rise to 
supreme power in northern India was based on the 
realization that the centre of political gravity, 
after the treaty of Salbai, had definitely shifted to 
the north. 


49. Oxford History of India^ pp. 535-36. 

50. Dodwell, Hastings Letters, page 193). (Keene, 
MahadajVs Sindhia. page 103). 
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Reactions on Bombay 
and Gujrat 

The HOWS of the final ratification of the treaty 
reached Bornhay on the 2Gth March. Inthcniean- 
tinie, the Supriuue (.Government had received a letter 
from Bombay, writbai by tlx m on 31st December, 

1782, immediately after receiving the news of Haidar 
Ali’s death, in which they had pointed out that 
they would wait for further instructions from 
Calcutta before they took any steps for the per¬ 
formance of the late treaty. The Supremo Govern¬ 
ment was furious. “We do hereby,” they wrote to 
Bombay, “in the most positive manner require 
and enjoin your immediate and most punctual per¬ 
formance of every (iondition of the treaty depend¬ 
ing on you, without admitting any plea or con¬ 
sideration of what kind so ever for a moment’s 

delay.”. “We are determined,” they further 

declared, “not only to maintain the several condi¬ 
tions of the tix^aty inviolate on our part but most 
firmly resolved to bind all the (Company’s depen¬ 
dencies to the same sacred observance of it by th(5 
fullest exei-cise of the controlling powers lodged in 
us for that purjjose by the King and Parliament.”'^' 
The last point on which the Bombay Government 
expressed some hesitation was regarding the restora¬ 
tion ofAhmedabad. Ahmedabad they pleaded was 
not in their possession, but in that of Fateh Singh 
Gaikwar, for whom it had been acquired. How could 
they restore it to the Peshwa or to anybody ? The 
Supreme Government took a very strong view 
of the situation. ‘‘This article,” They wrote to 
Bombay, paraphrasing the 8th Article of the treaty, 
“clearly states the relative siUiation of Fateh Singh 
to the Peshwa. That is to say, whatciver forts or 
territories or revenu(\s belonged to the Peshwa 

51. Foreign Department: Secret Proceedings, 10th March, 

1783. Letter to Bombsj. 
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before the coiiimencemcnt of the war, and are now 
in j)ossession of Fateli Singh, are to be restored to 
the Peshwa. In short, Fateh Singh is to be re¬ 
placed with respect to the Maratha Government 
literally in tli<‘ same situation in whieli he stood 
before tlu'! war. This is the plain and unequivocal 
8ens(i of the 8th Article of the treaty.” “It will 
rest with the Peshwa whose vassal he is,” they wrotc^ 
to Anderson “to bring him to reason or to compel 
his compliance.” TIk^ whole picture had, in fact, 
c'hangcd. The treaty of Salbai had involved, in 
Malet’s words, “the annihilation of the English 
power in Gujrat.”®^ 

End of Eaghoba 

While the treaty of Sall)ai was Ix'ing nc'gotia- 
ted, Ilaghoba was at Surat. H(' had Ix^cn drawing 
a pension from the English and blaming them for 
not supporting his cause! more'. vigore)Usly. But 
lately the'y had beceeme so disgusteel with him that 
they ste)j)peel his allowance. In Seepteunbe^r, 1781, 
Raghoba despate'heel Hanumant Rao and Maniar 
I’ai’si to England to pleeael his case with the British 
Government. They ceeidel harelly elo anything. 
While in Louden, Burke elise“e)vereel tlieni anel pro- 
vieled acce)mme)elatie)n anel eether assistance te> thern. 
On their return to Inelia, Raghunatlu’ao wre)te! to 
Burke letter eef thanks anel leeejuested him to ])ro- 
eure troops for his assistanee, which Burke was 
hardly in a positien te) elo.ss With the treaty e)f 
Salbai finally ratified, in Febiuary 1783, Raghe)ba 
knew that all was over’ with him. Ho sent Dhende) 
Khandaji anel Trimbak Bhawani to Mahaelaji’s 

52. Gense and Banaji, Gaikwar/t of Baroda, Vol. III. 

53. Burke's reply <,o tin's fast Id ler of Itafihoba has besen 
reproduced ley Sardesai in his Ne.w History of the. Marathas, Vol. 
Ill, pp. 125-20. Itagholja’s lettei- to Burk(i has not been traced 
out. In January 1783, Ilaghoba wrote another supplicatory letter 
to King George III of England, imploring liim to come to his 
assistance. 
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camp.5* “I have removed from my mind,” he 
wrote to Nana, on the 19th July, ‘‘all the hatred 
and ill-will which I had so long entertained to¬ 
wards you. You should also give up all inimical 
sentiments towards me, I shall rejoice to see you 
prosper and I highly appreciate the way in which you 
have tried to preserve the Maratha State.” He 
now swore allegiance to the child Peshwa.®® After 
four months of illness, on December 11, 1783, his 
troubled soul left his mortal body, the warm ashes 
settling down in tlie cool Avaters of the sacred 
Godavari. Hardly 48, he had lived a tumultuous 
life, full of base ingratitude, vile intrigues and reck¬ 
less immorality, and was already sapped of all 
(uiergy and vitality long before he left his mortal 
frame. 

Limitalions of Maratha 
SucccM 

While holding back the rising tide of English 
aggression for a period of time, the Marathas them¬ 
selves had to accept limitations to their sciheines of 
expansion. The Marathas, as Anderson had pointed 
out, were ‘a war-like people with claims, real or pre¬ 
tended, on almost every power in Hindustan.’ The 
Maratha drive to the north, started in 1732, when 
Chimnaji and Bajirao had led expeditions into 
Malwa and Bundelkhand, had been going on ever 
since, though by fits and starts. In 1737, Baji 
Rao made a dash upon Delhi. Nadir Shah’s in¬ 
vasion and destruction of Delhi, in 1739, gave 
another opportunity to the Marathas to establish 
their domination in the north. In 1742, the Mara¬ 
thas were able to raid and plunder as far as 
Murshidabad. In 1745, Raghuji marched on 

54. Historical Papers relating to Mahadaji Sindhia^ No, 
232. Mahadaji’s letter to Nana, 9th July 1783. 

55. Itihasa-Sangraha, Vol. X, page 7. 
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Bengal, having captured Cuttack on the way. In 
1751, he was able to impose chauth on Alivardi 
Khan, the Nawab of Bengal. In the meantime, 
the Marathas were getting more and more entangl¬ 
ed in the Delhi affairs. This brought upon them 
the disaster of Panipat. The Marathas had to 
keep back for a few years, during which Peshwa 
Madhava Rao I reconstructed their power and 
politics and the English extended their tentacles 
to Awadh, on one side, and tigliteiK^d their grip on 
the Karnatak on the otboT. In 1767, the Mara¬ 
thas resumed their northward march, this time 
coming into direct conflict with the English over 
the frontiers of Budclkhand and Awadb. Madhava 
Rao’s death in 1772 brought them back to the 
south and Narayan Rao’s murder in 1774, followed 
by a political revolution at Poona, kept them pre¬ 
occupied in the South for some years. Even while 
the Anglo-Maratha war was on, the Marathas had 
begun to think of re-establishing their control over 
the Rajputs, and the Jats, and the Bundelas, and 
over the Delhi affairs, and Mabadaji was dreaming 
of driving the English out of Antarveda, pushing 
them ba(!k into Bengal and, finally, expelling them 
from there also. The treaty of Salbai brought an end 
to many of these dreams, and to the entire process 
of Maratha exj^ansion which had been going on for 
more than half a century. Mahadaji had tried to 
confine the English to Bengal, but he had to stop 
far short of that. He had to acknowledge Nawab 
Asafuddaulah as a protege of the English in the 
north, just as he had to acknowledge N awab 
Muhammad Ali Khan'as their protege in the south. 

The Marathas could exact a guarantee from the 
Supreme Government of Calcutta against the ag¬ 
gressive designs of their presidencies—that they 
would ‘not permit any of the chiefs, dependents 
or subjects of the English, the gentlemen of Bom¬ 
bay, Surat or Madras, to act contrary at any place 
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to the terms of this treaty’ (Art. 15), but, on their 
behalf, they gave the English a much more valu¬ 
able guarantee that they would not suffer any fac¬ 
tories of other European nations to be established 
in thcnr territories, or those of the chiefs dependent 
f»n them (excepting only such as were already 
(vstablished by the Portugues(^), and w’oidd ‘hold no 
intercourse of friendship w'ith any other European 
nations’—in return for which tlic English, on their 
part, agreed not to afford assistance to any nation 
of Deccan or Hindustan at enmity w'ith the Peshwa 
(Art. 13). This was clearly a lop-sided bargain. While 
the Marathas gave a positive jx'rpctual assurance 
to the Englisli that they w'oidd never (mter into 
any alliance with any other European power, and 
thus very severely clipped tluur power of inflicting 
any effective injury on tlui Englisli interests in 
India, the latter nu'rely gave a nagative ])romise 
not to collude w’ith any Indian jiowct at war with 
the Marathas. M.ihadaji sisuns to have started 
with the idea of conceding the i)aj‘amount(!y on sea 
to the English (w-hich no Indian powder couhl have 
chall(uiged) as the ])ric(^ of his scaairing for the Peshwa 
paramountcy on land. But he had ultimately 
yielded on that point to And(ason. 

A nglo-Maratha Frejiurations 
aguimt Mysore 

As the year 1782 atlvanc(Hl, tlu' outline of the 
changing pattern of Indian politics bacame ch'arer. 
The English and the Marathas were now both look¬ 
ing forward to a final struggle with Haidar Ali and 
to a partition of his territories among themselves. 
ISo far as the Supreme Government was concerned, 
a knock-out blow at Mysore’s jiower was the real 
motive for their winding up the Maratha war. 
The Marathas hesitated, first, for reasons of de- 
cencty and, lat(“r, du(> to lack of jin'iiarations. But 
tlu^y never lost tludr enthusiasm for tlie idea, 'ifliey 
were tnost anxious to settle the old scores with the 
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state of Mysore, which Imd h(^en built up on a sys¬ 
tematic aggrandisement of th(‘ir teriitoriiAS and 
w^as a ccaistant source of irritation and (huger to 
them.^® Even before the signing of the treaty of 
Salbai, they had started prc^parations of w ar against 
Haidar. Mahadaji w\as constantly writing to 
Poona to send troops against Haidar as (uirly as 
possible. A good d(>al of valuable time had subse¬ 
quently been lost on account of tlu^ Poona Govern¬ 
ment’s hesitation in ratifying tlu^ treaty. The 
six months’ time-limit after .T‘atifi( ati( ii of the 
treaty having expired on 24th August 178;}, Maha- 
daji’s exhortations beeanu> more jvressing.^^ Tlu? 
English too wnre getting impatic iil . AikUm-soii w^as 
asking Sindhia (a) wdiethei* Ti])U had, in his o])inion, 
ac(ieded to the 9th artich^ of the treaty of Salbai 
and (6), if he had not, what measure's were incum¬ 
bent on th(^ Peshwa and him t() take in aceemdanee 
with the spirit of the treaty. A letter of ultimatum 


56. “The vi(nv and int(‘iests c)ft]ie MaTuthas”, Anderson 
wrote to the Directors, “with rcgaid to tlie 8ucc(‘S8 of Haidar 
Ali Khan are V(‘iy (‘onsoriaiit 1o t ji(‘ wishes of your government. 
I flatter myself tlnit as soon as they ar(‘ (onvineed of our sin¬ 
cerity by the restoration of the phues taken (>y th(‘m in tiie late 
war, tiuy will luive the strongtsl indueem(‘nt to enter heartil}^ 
into the plans and measures of your government .” (Foreign 
Deparirnmt : Secret Proceedings, 21st Afiril 178*1, Andc^rson’s 
letter of the llUtli March). 

57. Andt^rson’s letter of vSth May, 1782. 

58. Sometime in September, Mahadaji Acrotc to Nana in 
tlie clearest teims : “fi’lie frcaicli fojces having been with¬ 
drawn) the English will now threatcai Tipu and will capture a 
good deal of territory from him, even if oni’ forces do not join 
th('m. But in that case, of course, we sliall not get aii}^ share 
in the conquered territoj’ics. Prej)arations for sending the troops 
should, therefore, be sj)eeded up. If oui’ forec\s join them from 
the outset, we shall be caititled to half the territory according 

to agreement.But if we do not join them, they will not hand 

us ov(n’ our territory lost to Tipu, nor give us anything from tlieir 
fresh conquests, and tiny will blanu' us for our biiluro to parti- 
eipate in the war against Tipu.” {Hidoriced Papers relating to 
Mahadaji Sindhia, Nos. 252-252, 7th Septemher, 1783). 
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was subsequently (on the 21st October) despatched 
to Tipu on behalf of Sindhia and the Peshwa, asking 
him peremptorily to carry into immediate execu¬ 
tion thti terms of the treaty and containing, in ease 
of any delay in acquiescence on his part, an express 
declaration of war on the part of the Marathas 
against him.®* The Maratha delay, Mahadaji 
wrote to l*oona, had so exaspe^rated the English 
that they threatened to onto’ into direct negotia¬ 
tions with Tipu/’® But the Marathas were extre¬ 
mely slow in their war-preparations. By Novem¬ 
ber 1783, information had reached Mahadaji that 
on account of the delay made by the Poona Ministry 
in pre])aring an ex[)e(lition against Tij)u, the Eng¬ 
lish had cancelled their offensive plans and shown 
an anxiety for an understanding with him.*i All 
the same, Mahadaji kept on urging Nana t ) des¬ 
patch troops against Tipu .«2 

New DevelojnnentH in 
South India. 

Reeling under tlus sevens l)lows of Tipu’s offen¬ 
sive, both in Ar(!ot and the Malabar coast, Macart- 

nO. A week later a fre.sh treaty relatin;^ to Tipu, based on 
the 9tli Article of the general trvaty, was signed between Mahadaji 
iSindhia and Anderson. The treaty did not subject the Gover¬ 
nor General to any restri(d.ion whatiwer with respect to Tipu, 
until the hostilities were actually commenced by the Marathas. 
But once such hostilities w'cre started by the Marathas, neither 
of the contracting jmrties wivs to m.ako peace with Tipu without 
the consent of tiu) other. Provisions rcgardijig distribution 
of territories were made more specific. An additional clause 
made it clear that the Peshwa wais to have no claim to any 
territories or forts belonging to Tipu which the English might 
have conejuered wdth their own forces, and were in their posses¬ 
sion, prior to the actual commencement and hostilities by the 
troops of the Peshwa against Tipti. (Foreign Department : 
Secret Proceedings, 14th November 1783). 

60. Historical Papers relating to Mahadaji Sindhia, No. 
268, 21st October 178.3. 

61. Ibid., No. 272, 1.3th November 1783. 

62. Ibid., No. 273, 22nd November 1783. 
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noy decided, in February 1783, to sound, through 
a Hindu agent of the Raja of Tanjore, Tipu’s in¬ 
tentions regarding peace. Finding that Tipu was 
not unwilling—he had even sent Sri Nivas Rao on his 
behalf to caixy on the talks—and was quite prepared 
to make peace with the English on condition that 
a few places on the border of the Karnatak were 
given to him. Macartney wrote to the Supremo 
Government, again exhorting them to allow him to 
make peace with Tipu.®* The Governor General 
violently disagreed, and expressed his faith in ‘a 
vigorous prosecution of war.’ Negotiations be¬ 
tween Sri Nivas Rao and Macartney coivsequently 
broke down, to be revived again after the signing 
of the armistice on the 2nd August. Again, they were 
opposed by the Governor Gc'neral.®^ Express 
orders from the Directors to make j)oaoc with|every 
Indian power, the poor state of Bengal finances, 


63. Macartney was aware of the sheer inability of the 
Madras Government to carry on the war any longer. The pay 
of the Madras army was several months in arrears. There was 
an acute shortage of supplies. Karnatak was in ruins and all 
supplies of money and provisions from Bengal were being in¬ 
tercepted by the French squadrons. 

64. In reply to Tipu’s letter of the 23rcl Shawwal (2Ist Sep- 
tember, 1783) expressing his desire to make peace with the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras and requesting the Governor General to scse that 
a treaty was concluded between them on a permanent ba.sis, 
the Governor General reminded him that in the treaty of Salbai 
concluded between the English and the Peshwa it had been 
stipulated that the Sultan would relinquish and restore to the 
East India Company and to Nawab Muhammad Ali Khan 
all such territories as he might have taken from them and that 
he would release all the prisoners of war and that in the Treaty 
of Versailles lately concluded between the English and French 
it had been agreed that the allies of the two nations in India 
would also conform to the terms of the treaty and desi.st from 
further hostilities. “This,” wrote Warren Hastings, “prac¬ 
tically amounts to a treaty between the English and the Sultan 

and a friendship is established by it. There is no need for 

a separate treaty.” (Ibid., No. 910. Governor General’s letter 
to Tipu, 14th November, 1783.) 
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inado worse by the fears of on impondirig famine, 
and the delay in the. ratification of tlie Anglo- 
Maratha treaty madt^ the Gov(^rnor General relax 
in his obstiiui(*y.«5 But even before Ids partial 
api)roval had boon received, Macartney and his 
( V)un(dl had deputed three (Commissioners for ne¬ 
gotiating a ])eaee with Tipii.^^o Slotting out fTom Mad¬ 
ras on the 9tli November, they rc^ac-hed Mangalore 
on 4th Februaiy, 1784. 'Jludr succ(^ssive draft- 
proposals wei*e turned down by Tipu.®7 On March 
11, tlu^y were linally eompellcul to sign a treaty with 
him on his own tei*ms.®« Warren Hastings regarded 

65. Andeison’s fidvims had conviiiecd tlie Govc^riior General 
that it was fiitiio to object to a Heparato peace with Tipii. Since 
the Mai-athas Imd (jonHidorablc claims against Mysore, which 
they want(Hl to scdtle l)efo?-e peace was made l)etw(^en Tipu and 
the Company, their mediation would not only be not lielpful; it 
would, in fact, com})lieate tlie negotiations and d(day the peace. 
Moreover, Tipu was bitter*Iy opjxised l-o a peace on the basis of 
the Treaty of 8albai. 'Mle has no assuiance of our continuance 
at peace,’" wrote Andei'son, ‘'sin(;e the very terms of the treaty 
admit of our resuming hostilities whenever a rupture shall hap¬ 
pen l)(d-ween him and th(^ P(‘shwa.” {Ibid., 10th November, 1783. 
Aiuhu'son’s letter of the 22nd October.) 

60. The Governor and Select Committee justified their 
action of ap})ointing Commissioners to proccjod to Mangalore 
and to eoTKjiude jieac^e with 1’ipu, witlioiit obtaining the pre¬ 
vious permission of tlie Supreme Government, by ar'guing that 
“mir treasury is empty, oiir credit exhaustrul (and there is) no 
supply of money from Bengal. Add to this that there is a famine 
apprehended in Bengal fr-orn A\iiero we draw the greatest part 
of our supplies of rkv- and provisions, an embargo on all grains 
is laid on these, and onr stores hen? are drained almost to the 
bottom.” 

67. Tipu blandly refused to take the Treaty of Salbai into 
consideration, since “none of my hdters or vahvls were sent to the 
English during the time of concluding the said treaty between 
them and the Mai*atlia Slate,” his vakeels informing the Com- 
missioiuu's that “the present negotiations were to be carried on 
unconnected with any otlier Stat(‘.” (Military Sundry Books, 
6t) A, ])p. 974-85 and 985-91). 

68. Tlu? treaty of Mangalore certainly went oounfcer to 
the treaty of Salbai. Tijiu had fiivsl insisted on an offensive and 
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it as a ‘humiliating pacification’ and, at one 
moment, was prepared to annul it. But since resto¬ 
ration of territories and exchange of prisoners had 
already taken place, in accordance with its terms, 
he had to accept it. 

Marathas miss a Great 
Opportunity 

The Marathas were clearly cheated of a great 
opportunity of not only getting back the territo¬ 
ries they had lost to Haidar but of partitioning 
Tipu’s inheritance between themselves and the 
English. But they themselves were to blame for 
it. As soon as the ratification of the treaty was com¬ 
plete, Mahadaji had tried to draw the English closer 
into a defensive and offensive alliance of a general 
nature. His idea clearly was to make use of the recent 
alliance with the English and a pacific interlude in 
their policies, in spreading the Maratha power all 
over India. The English refused to get involved 
to that extent, but they were most anxious to join 
the Marathas in a vigorous offensive against Tipu. 
Mahadaji completely fell in with Anderson’s ideas 
in the matter. There is no doubt that if the Poona 
Government had displayed some vigour and mo¬ 
bilised its forces a little more quickly, a very great 
pressure could have been exerted upon Tipu and 
the Marathas would have been able to get back 
many of their territories. “Let us join the English 
and destroy Tipu,” Mahadaji wrote to Nana in July 


defensive alliance with the English. This being unacceptable 
to them, Tipu insisted on the inclusion of the clause that the 
English and his Government were not to help the enemies of 
each other either privately or publicly. This was clearly aimed 
at keeping off the Maratha danger. All that the English were 
prepared to agree to was to abstain from hostilities against Tipu 
so long as he abstained from hostilities against the Nizam, the 
Nawab of Kamatak and the Eajas of Tanjore and Travancore. 
But, on Tipu’s threat to break off the negotiations, they 
were forced to agree with the demand. 
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1783.®® It did not matter if the armies were not 
very large or effective. Mahadaji knew that the 
very mobilisation of the Maratha troops against 
Tipu would have its political value. But Nana 
could not move fast enough in the matter.’® An 
architect of the Maratha-Mysore alliance against 
the English, he could not easily decide to turn his 
forces against Tipu. Moreover, he was not sure 
that the English would not make a separate peace 
with him and leave the Marathas, who were already 
exhausted by war, to face the music of Tipu’s ven¬ 
geance all by themselves. Nana, therefore, wanted 
to proceed very, very cautiously. Talks of the English 
trying to conclude a separate peace with Tipu were 
very much in the air at Poona. Nana, therefore, 
wanted to maintain a show of friendship with him.” 
In the meantime, Tipu was winning success after 
success against the English. He had recaptured 
Bednur and most of the Malabar coast. It was 
hardly the proper time for the Marathas to declare 
a war against him. The Marathas also suffered 
from acute financial difficulties. “So far as the 
collection of forces is concerned,” Nana wrote, 
“monetary difficulties are very great.”” “Even 
after the rains,” he wrote in another letter, “it 
seems rather difficult for us to prepare for war¬ 
fare, because funds are lacking.”’® It was not only 
lack of funds that was worrying Nana. There was 
no outstanding sardar in the south who could take 
up the campaign. Holkar, the most important of 
them, was involved in incessant internal troubles 
with Ahilyabai. As time went on, Mahadaji became 

69. Historical Papers relating to Mahadaji Sindhia, No. 
228. July, 1783. 

70. lUd., No. 223. Mahadaji’s letter to Nana, 9th 
July, 1783. 

71. Ibid., No. 227. Sadashiva’a letter, March, 1783. 

72. lUd., No. 229. May, 1783. 

73. lUd., No. 236. 9th July, 1783. 
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more and more insistent in his demands of Poona 
Government despatching forces against Tipu. But 
all those cries fell on deaf or unwilling ears. 

It was sometime in February 1784, that the 
Poona Government was able to despatch an army, 
under Haripant Phadke, towards Mysore, Nana, 
at the same time, asking Mahadaji to call upon the 
English army under Popham to join these forces.^* 
Soon after this came the news of the English having 
directly entered into a treaty with Tipu. Mahadaji 
was terribly upset, and asked Anderson to explain 
why the English had gone back on the stipulations 
of the treaty of Salbai. The only way by which 
Mahadaji could have retrieved the situation, which 
had arisen on account of the delay made by Nana in 
despatching troops against Tipu, was to have pro¬ 
ceeded personally to Poona. But it had proved 
impossible for him to carry out the idea. Affairs in 
northern India, pretty complicated by themselves, 
had been rendered more dangerous by Warren Hast¬ 
ings’ arrival at Lakhnau. Mahadaji had his suspicions 
that the Governor General’s Lakhnau visit was 
connected with his designs of interfering in the 
Delhi affairs.^® In April 1784, Mahadaji was more 
vehement in his denunciation of the English than 
Nana himself.^* Mahadaji, on his part, increased 
his activities at Delhi. He entered into a close 
contact with Afrasiab Khan and decided to move 
personally towards Delhi.^^ Relations between 
Mahadaji and the English were getting more and 

74. lUd., No. 284. Appaji Ram’s letter, 26th February, 
1784. 

76. Ibid., No. 306. Appaji Ram’s letter, 16th April, 
1784. 

76. Ibid., No. 306. Appaji Ram’s letter, 16th April, 
1784. 

77. Ibid., No. 311. Sadashiva Dinkar’s letter, April, 
1784. 
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more estranged.’® Mahadaji was now coming 
round to Nana’s earlier view that the Marathas 
ought to have secured the friendship of the Nizam 
and Tipu as a counterpoise to the growing power 
of the English.’® It was a first class tragedy that 
Nana had, in the meantime, set his teeth on carry¬ 
ing on a war with Tipu to the finish. The kaleido¬ 
scope of Indian politics was changing all too ra¬ 
pidly ! The opportunity for a joint Anglo-Maratha 
attack on Mysore had appeared, on the horizon of 
history, for a split second, and flickered away. 
Nana woke up too late to the realities of the situa¬ 
tion. By the time Nana decided to take action 
against Tipu, the English had quickly slipped out 
of the field and the Marathas were thrown com¬ 
pletely on their own attenuated resomces in carry¬ 
ing on the war against him. 

Nana and Mahadaji : Achievements 
and Failures 

“Mahadaji Sindhia and Nana Phadnis,” writes 
Sardesai, “are the two eminent figures who be¬ 
tween them, often in co-operation, sometimes in 
antagonism, dominated the post-Panipat period of 
Maratha history”.®® The two leaders had played 
decisive roles in winning the First Maratha War. 
“Had not Nana and Mahadaji acted in concert,” Sar¬ 
desai writes elsewhere, “and brought all their resour¬ 
ces to bear on this war with the British, there would 
have been an end of the Maratha power at this junc- 
turc.”®i But though they won the war, and secured a 
creditable peace-treaty, the maratha statesmen lost 


78. Ibid., No. 313. Sadashiva Dinkar’s letter, Aprd, 
1784. 

79. Ibid., No. 319. Sadashiva Dinkar’s letter, 27th May, 
1784. 

80. G. S. Sardesai, Netv History of the Marathas, Vol. 
Ill, page 265. 

81. G. S. Sardesai, Main Currents of Maratha History, 
page 163. 
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heavily in the aftermath of peace. As the negotiations 
dragged on, the weakness of the Maratha State was 
exposed more and more. The English were able 
to draw Sindhia on to North India, and, thus, de¬ 
prived Nana of the services of the greatest military 
commander in the Maratha State. All Mahadaji’s 
attention was now concentrated on the establish¬ 
ment of the Maratha power at Delhi and in northern 
India, in taking over the imperial affairs under his 
control, in subduing the Jats and the Ruhellas, 
the Sikhs and the Rajputs. North India was a 
huge mess, which Mahadaji had undertaken to 
clear. His idea was that if he did not do so, the 
English would fill up the gap, and once the English 
were able to establish themselves in northern India, 
like the Muslims of the earlier centuries, they would 
be able to spread themselves over the whole coun¬ 
try. Nana, on the other hand, was thinking pri¬ 
marily in terms of the ‘desha’, the ‘home pro¬ 
vince’ of the Marathas. He wanted to strengthen 
the roots. “Nana Phadnis”, writes Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, “was obsessed by the narrow ideas of the 
age of Balaji Rao, the third Peshwa, when Maratha 
armies were irresistible and every expedition brought 
back vast amounts of treasure or fertile new terri¬ 
tory.... He knew not that the old Maratha policies 
of war and diplomacy whith had succeeded under 
Baji Rao I and Balaji Rao (1720-1760) were now 
hopelessly out of date and that an entirely new 
orientation of Maratha policy in Hindustan and 
a new type of Maratha generals and administra¬ 
tors were required for carrying out the new policy.”®* 
In Hari Pant Phadke and Tukoji Holkar, he had, 
unfortunately, only second-rate men with him. 

Nana is quite often, and correctly, blamed 
for his narrowness of vision and his failure to realise 


82. Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, Vol. 
IV, pp. 6-6. 
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adequately the British pressure in the north, 
and Mahadaji is credited with possessing an all- 
India vision. The contrast is true to a very limited 
extent. Mahadaji’s all-India vision was certainly 
squinted. He thought too much of the north.*# 
It is true that the English, with Awadh as their 
footstool, were getting ready to jump at Delhi. 
But they had another footstool at Kamatak, and 
they threatened Poona both from the south-east and 
from the west. Mahadaji never seems to have 
undertsood the danger to the ‘home’ provinces 
fully. The British expansion was equally dan¬ 
gerous to the Maratha power, whether it came from 
Lakhnau or Arcot. Mahadaji took a long time, and 
Nana still longer, to realise the magnitude of the 
English designs and the assiduity with which they 
were determined to push them on.** But neither 
knew, nor could divine, that in trying to resist the 
English they were resisting the slow, steady and 
forceful advance of a new social and political order. 
Neglect of science, neglect of artillery, lack of or¬ 
ganization, lack of genius, superstitiousness, su¬ 
perior British policies—all contributed to the 
Maratha downfall. But what really brought about 
the final end was neither lack of character, capa¬ 
city, or organization, or personality, or powei’— 
nor even inferiority in discipline, equipment and 


83. “It was Mahadaji’s anxiety to make a separate peace 
for himself and his policy to befriend the English inspired by an 
ambition to increase his own personal power that the British 
obtained an opportunity to conclude a satisfactory peace with 
the Marathas.” (V. V. Joshi. Clash of Three Empires^ p. 113). 

84. “The various causes.'which brought about the de¬ 

cay of the Marathas, neither of these men did an 3 dhing to arrest. 
In spite of their leadership, the cancer which was eating the 
vital roots of Maratha power throughout the 18th century 
continued.” (V. V. Joshi, Clash of Three Empires^ pp. 96- 
97). 

For a discussion of the causes of the Maratha downfall see 
the writings of Ranade, Tilak, Rajwade, Khare, Sardesai and 
other Maratha historians. 




fundamental inadequacy op maratha resistance 

command, on the part of the Marathas—all of tluise 
factors were present in abundance—but the rapidly 
industrializing society that stood at the back of 
the English aggression in India. Like Napolean a 
little later, the Marathas were defeated by the 
British industrial revolution. In 1782, the ])at- 
tern of their defeat was laid down: but they were 
given a twenty years’ respite. During this period 
they could only have patched up their house. They 
did some patching. But it did not help them. No 
patching could have helped them. What was 
needed was to pull down the structure and build 
a new civilization. That was certainly beyond 
the Maratha power. The Maratha power was 
well-organised and pre-eminently suited for over¬ 
throwing the Mughal Empire, but it was hardly 
capable of achieving anything by way of creating 
a constructive fabric of civilization, either for India 
as a whole or for Maharashtra. Anderson, in tak¬ 
ing his leave of Sindhia and the other Maratha 
sardars, on that wintry morning of 2nd November, 
1783, could well have used almost the same words 
with which Bismarck was supposed to have addressed 
the Turkish representatives on the morrow of the 
treaty of Berlin in 1878: “Well, gentlemen, you 
ought to be very much pleased; we have secured 
you a respite of twenty years; you have that period 
of grace in which to put your house in order. It 
is probably the last chance the Maratha Empire 
will get, and of one thing I’m pretty sure—^you won’t 
take it.” 
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MARATHI 

A. ORIGINAL MATERIALS 

1. Kavyetihma Sangraha, edited by Kashinath 
Narayan Sane and Janardan Balaji Modak and 
supported by Chiplunkar and Oak, was the first 
journal in Marathi to bring to light important sour¬ 
ces of Maratha history. Earlier than this, the 
publication of a bakhar (chronicle) of Sivaji’s life 
in the Vividh Gnan Vistar, a journal devoted to 
general studies, had led to a scientific criticism 
of Grant Duff’s monumental work at the hands 
of the late Justice Ranade and his colleagues. This 
had aroused interest of the lovers of Maratha his¬ 
tory in the hakhars, a large number of which were 
published towards the end of the eighteenth and 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth centuries. A 
large number of these hakhars were discovered and 
published in the KavyetilMsa-Sangrdha. This valu¬ 
able journal continued to be published for about 
twelve years, during which 30 volumes of historical 
materials, mostly chronicles and a few containing 
letters and documents of rare value, were brought 
out. The number of papers collect^ in the Kav- 
yetihasa-Sangraha is 601. A few of the papers 
deal with the treaty of Salbai, whereas some fifty 
papers throw some light or other on Nana Phadnis’s 
activities. Vol. Ill deals with papers from 1700 
to 1761. A few papers in Vol. VI fall within our 
scope : Nos. 432-436. There are some papers 
dealing with North Indian affairs, but they are of 
a later date, and are generally not very important. 
Vol. VIII deals with 1649-1817 A.D. and has been 
compiled out of Gagan Vavadekar Pant Amatya’s 
office. Letters Nos. 185-192 are of the year 1774, 
but are not very important. Vol. X, dealing with 
1761-1817 A. D., is most important for the study 
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of this period. There are a large number of papers, 
ending with No. 274, which deal with Raghoba’s 
usurpation of the Peshwa’s gadi and help us in 
studying the effect of Raghoba’s moves and 
counter-moves on the GaiWars, Patwardhans, 
Bhonsles, Holkar, Sindhia, Kolhapurkar and 
other sardars. A large number of the succeeding 
papers, ending with No. 415, throw liglit on Nana 
Phadnis’s efforts to unite all these sardars. Vol. 
XI is a collection of miscellaneous papers, and 
though some papers are contemporary, is not 
important from tlie point of view of this period. 
Vol. XII contains some pap(U’s—Nos. 2 to 48, again 
55 and 56, and 88 onwards to 304—dealing with 
North Indian affairs of the period. Vols. XIII and 
XIV are the Rayarikar and Khasgiwale daftars. 
Many of these papers are related to Mahadaji and 
Raghoba, but belong to the earlier periods. Vol. 
XIX, dealing with letters of Haidar Ali and Tipu, 
has also been published in the Itihasa-Sangraha, 
and will be noticed then*-. 

2. Itihasa-SangraJui. Edited by Dattareya 
Balawant Parasnis, the Itihasa-Sangraha contains 
a large number of important historical documents. 
Vol. I contains communications from the Maratha 
vakeels at the foreign courts, from the Hingane 
brothers at Delhi, Kale at the Nizam’s court, Nar- 
singhdeva at Tipu Sultan’s, Raghunath Ransod at 
Bombay, Narayan Vithal Dhume at Goa and Lala 
Sewak Ram at Calcutta. It is a pity that most of the 
letters sent by these men to the Maratha capital 
have been lost. Only if they could be traced, very 
much fuller light could have been thrown on the his¬ 
tory of the period. The letters that have come down 
to us are very important. In the case of the Bombay 
vakeels, Ransod Krishnaji’s letters are not avail¬ 
able, but some papers of Raghunath Ransod, of 
the period after 1788, are available. The few letters 
of Narayan Vithal Dhume that have been included 
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throw some light on the Poona-Portuguese rela¬ 
tions. Lala Sewak Ram, a clever diplomat, 
whose family had served the Peshwa for three 
generations and who himself had an experience of 
serving at other courts and was appointed at Calcutta 
in March, 1777, following the signing of the treaty 
of Purandar, on which occasion he was personally 
present at Poona, lived at Calcutta throughout the 
periods of Warren Hastings, Macpherson, Corn¬ 
wallis and Shore. The letters that he wrote to 
Poona between 1771-1793 A. D. are very important 
and throw light on the English moves in Calcutta. 
Unfortunately, the major part of this correspon¬ 
dence also is lost. Only a few letters remain. But 
they throw a very interesting light on the contem¬ 
porary political affairs, particularly on the Anglo- 
Maratha relations during the period of our study. 
Letter No. 2 for example, gives us a vivid portra¬ 
yal of what the English felt at the news of the Mara- 
thas entering into friendly relations with the French. 
The first eight letters are important from our point 
of view. 

The letters from foreign diplomats are follow¬ 
ed by stray articles, bundled together under Aiti- 
hasik CJmrcha, Aitihasak Sphuta-Lekh, Aitihasik 
Kavya, etc. Article No. 2 deals with Peshwa 
Narayan Rao’s murder. Some new light is thrown 
on the event by (1) a letter, dated the 13th July 
1783, written by Haripant to Nana, containing the 
news of a confession by Raghoba and (2) Nana’s 
reply to Haripant. Article No. 5 deals with the last 
agreement of Raghoba with the Peshwa, signed on 
19th July 1783. Article No. 18 deals with Afrasiab 
Khan’s murder at Delhi, on 30th September 1783, 
and the allegations brought against Mahadaji 
Sindhia in that connection. Article No. 14 is a 
typical news-letter from Sindhia’s camp. The 
volume also contains a metric version of Narayan- 
rao’s murder by a poet who called himself 
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‘Pandurang.’ Though completed in September 1808, 
some thirty-four years after the event, it seems to 
be a fairly accurate account. Two different copies 
of the poem in the collections of Justice Banade 
and Col. Mukerji hardly differ from each other in 
text. 


The second volume of Itihasa Sangraha is, again, 
a collection of a few biographical notes and a very 
large number of stray articles. Biographical notes 
Nos. 10, 12 and 13 respectively deal with Visaji 
Krishna Bmiwala, a great fighter, who had dis¬ 
tinguished himself as early as 1757 A. D. in the 
Maratha war in the Karnatak and later in North 
Indian campaigns in 1768 and 1769, Khanderao 
Hari, a distinguished commander of Mahadaji, and 
the three ‘Phankdes’. Letters regarding Visaji 
Krishna Biniwala, pp. 111-121, throw light on the 
Maratha moves in Northern India, beginning from 
February 1771, when the Marathas were able to 
establish themselves in power in Delhi. On page 
118, we get a very good account of Warren Hast¬ 
ings’ reactions to the restoration of Shah Alam 
to the Mughal throne. An account of Khanderao 
Hari’s activities covers pages 135-141. Among 
the three ‘Phankdes’, we have got ‘Ishtur Phankde,’ 
who is no other than Capt. Stewart, who had 
distinguished himself in the Boreghat campaign 
in 1778. The way in which the Marathas appre¬ 
ciated his dash and bravery speaks highly of their 
sense of chivalry. Among the other papers in 
Part I, we have Raghoba’s Talegaon agreement 
of 1779, with Mahadaji, and letters regarding 
Sakharam Hari’s imprisonment and Gangabai’s 
death. A letter by Appaji Ram Dabholkar throws 
light on Nana’s deep and scientific interests. There 
are two important letters from Anandibai, written 
in September 1778. If the whole correspondence of 
Anandibai were available, new light would have been 
thrown on so many of Peshwa’s problems. We also 
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have, in this collection, copy of an agreement signed 
between Sakharain Bapu and Nana Phadnis in 
1778. The long letter that the Peshwa wrote to the 
King of England (No, 29) in 1777 gives us an 
insight into the Maratha policies. There are quite 
a large number of letters from Nana Phadnis’s 
Menavali office, particularly Nos. 52, 54 and 55, 
which deal with the earlier period, 1772-1774 A.D. 
No. 59 reproduces the treaty of Wadgaon. The 
succeeding parts of Aitiliasik Tippanen also contain 
important letters. Two letters grouped under No. 
29 in Part II deal with the Pretender’s rise in Novem¬ 
ber 1776. No, 42 reproduces the Anglo-Maratha 
treaty of 1782 and the four letters under No. 46 
deal with the agreement, sanctified by vows, be¬ 
tween Bhonsle and Nana Phadnis, in 1778. In 
part III, letter No. 13 written by Govind Rao Kale 
to the Nizam, gives us an insight into the Nizam’s 
attitude towards the Peshwa, No. 23 is from the 
pen of Sewak Ram and deals with Calcutta affairs 
and No. 43 contains a recommendation from the 
Nawab of Kamatak to the Peshwa for concluding 
a friendship with the English. In Part IV, No. 
8 throws light on Mostyn’s arrival at Poona in 1777, 
No. 20, comprising of six letters, gives an insight 
into Calcutta-Nagp\ir dealings of 1780-81. No. 25 
is a Bombay letter and No. 29 is important for a 
study of Delhi affairs. In Part V, we have two 
original letters from Raghoba to Moroba. In part 
VI, there is a letter dealing with the Ruhelkhand 
affairs of November 1782, two letters from Sewak 
Ram, one from Hingane, an account of the battle 
of Shivpuri, and a reference to Sakharam Bapu’s 
dealings. 

Then, there is an important volume of Itihasa 
Sangraha, which deals, in two parts, with Delhi 
affairs, called Dilli Yethil Marathyanchi Rajkamen, 
brought out in 1913-14 A.D. It contains all the 
available correspondence from Hingane, the Maratha 
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vakeel at Delhi. Purushottain Mahadeva, who was at 
Delhi from 1769 to 1783 A.D. did his work ably. All 
the dealings of N ana Phadnis with the Delhi Court 
were carried through him. Hingane’s letters are 
of groat historical importance. Of these letters 
also, the overwhelming majority has been lost. 
Letters available deal with the period 1780-95, and 
throw light on the cross-currents of politics at Delhi, 
generated by the activities of the Mughals, the 
Marathas and the Ruhellas, and on the working 
of the Maratha Empire in its period of decline. These 
letters, incidentally, are of very great importance 
in chocking up Keene’s Fall of the Mughal Empire 
and other such, one-sided, literature. The condi¬ 
tion of the Mughal Empire, the rivalry and sel¬ 
fishness of the Indian leaders and the statesmanship 
of the English, are brought into full relief. Letters 
No. 1-125 deal with the 1780-84 A.D. period and are 
very important for our purpose. The rest are 
equally, perhaps even more, important for the 
later period and throw an excellent light on the 
next period of Maratha History, 1784-95 A.D., 

particularly on the Maratha ascendancy in the 
north. The second part deals with the 1790-94 
period. 

Another volume of Itihasa-Sangraha, again 
in two parts, deals with the Holkar affairs and is 
called Maheshwar DarharacMn Batami-Palren. 
They deal respectively with the periods 1780-83 
and 1784-94, and were brought out by D. B. Parasnis 
in 1910 and 1911. At Maheshwar, Nana had two 
vakeels, Vithal Shamraj (1779-83 A.D.) andKesho 
Bhikaji (1784-94 A.D.), who followed each other in 
succession and used to send regular letter to Nana. 
These letters are not so important from the point 
of view of wider politics, but they throw consi¬ 
derable light on Ahilyabai’s daily life, her court, 
officers, relations with the Peshwa and other Maratha 
sardars, and are indispensable for a comprehensive 
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Study of the internal politics of the Maratha State 
during this period. The volume contains two 
letters of 1779 which deal mainly with the Anglo- 
Maratha war and Raghoba’s movements. There 
are 32 letters of 1780, which throw interesting side¬ 
lights on the war, on Raghoba’s movements, on 
Mahadaji’s policies, and on Ahilya Bai-Tukoji 
wrangles. They are all of great importance. 
Volume I containing 125 letters brings down the 
story to 4th March 1784, and is indispensable for 
the study of Maratha affairs, in Malwa and in Nor¬ 
thern India, of the 1780-84 period. The second 
volume, containing 276 letters, begins with a letter 
of 19th October, 1782, the first 81 letters cover 
the period up to 1784 and the remaining letters 
deal with the 1785-1796 period. 

Another volume of Itikasa-Sangraha (Vol. V— 
the same as Rajwade’s Volume XIX) deals with the 
letters of Krishna Rao Narayan Joshi, the Peshwa’s 
vakeel at the court? of Haidar Ali andTipu, and is 
indispensable for the study of the 1779-84 A.D. 
period. The total number of these letters is 210. 
The first letter is dated the 20th October 1779, and 
the last, 1st June 1784. The IHhma-Sangraha also 
published Pe^hwa Daftarrantil Sanad-patrentil 
Mahiti, papers from the Alienation Office, Poona, 
edited by Ganesh Chimnaji Wad and D. B. Parasnis 
in 1917. Some of these papers deal with Fateh 
Singh Gaikwar. There is the text of an agree¬ 
ment between the Peshwa’s government and 
Mahadaji Sindhia in 1777-78 and there are certain 
papers, none very important, regarding the Holkars. 
The October, November and December 1908, Feb¬ 
ruary and July 1909 and February 1910 issues of 
the Itihasa Sangraha contain papers dealing with 
Tanjavarmn Rajgharanen, from which an attempt 
can be made to trace the history of Tanjore from 
the beginning down to 1855 A.D. The November 
and, December 1912 and January 1913 issues throw 
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light on the history of Mysore and on the cha¬ 
racter and achievements of Haidar Ali and Tipu, 
while they deal with the life of Poornia, the Diwan 
of Mysore. The May and July issues of 1916 
deal with Chinapattanakadil Rajkarnen, based on 
the letters of Janardan Shivaram. Beginning 
with a letter of 6th November 1780, the first 8 
letters (the last of 2nd September 1781) are defi¬ 
nitely important for our period. The Jodhpur 
Yethil Rajkarnen, beginning 178.5, falls outside our 
scope, though it throws very important light on 
the succeeding period. 

3. Marathyanchya Itihansanchi Sadhanen, 
Patren Yadi, Wa^ere, published by Vishwanath 
Kashinath Rajwade, is one of the earliest collec¬ 
tions of materials on this period of Maratha history. 
The first volume, containing papers from 1750 to 
1761 A.D., was published in 1898. Other volumes 
came out in subseejuent years, the total number of 
volumes running to 22. Each volume consists of 
300-400 pages of original material with learned, 
and sometimes very lengthy, introductions. 
Rajwade’s introductions, available separately also, 
throw valuable light on many a problem of Maratha 
history, though in many cases his convictions are 
not only strong but prejudiced also. 

4. Atihasik Lekh Sangraha, by Vasudeva Vaman 
Shastri Khare, comes fourth in chronological order 
but first in importance for the study of this period. 
Vol. IV, covering the year 1774 A.D., deals with the 
period of Narayan Rao and Gangabai. The orgi- 
nal papers are prefaced with long, and explanatory, 
introductions. The papers throw light on Narayan 
Rao’s reign, his character, relations with the Por¬ 
tuguese, affairs in Northern India, Maratha war 
with Ruhellas, the rivalry between the two Bhonsles, 
Sabaji and Mudaji, strained relations with Haidar 
Ali and the plot of Narayan Rao’s murder. They 
are followed by a discussion of the plot regarding 
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the murder of Narayanrao, Ram Shastri’s judg¬ 
ment, Sakharam Bapu’s hand in ousting Raghoba, 
the English invasion of Salsette, Raghoba’s false 
moves and his re.ations with Bhonsle, Ni/.am and 
Haidar Ali. Vol. V (1774-75 A.D.) deals with the 
events following tlu^ murder of Narayanrao and 
the growth of the conspiracy against Raghoba, 
Raghoba’s flight, the battle of Kasogam, Sawai 
Madhava Rao’s birth etc., and give us minutest de¬ 
tails of the Gujrat campaign. The papers in this 
volume enable us to form a correct picture of 
the situation in Gujrat, of the causes of conflict 
between Govindrao and Eabdi Singh, and 
of the movements of the armies of Haripant 
Phadke, Sindhia and Holkar. They also en¬ 
able us to form a picture of the affairs in the far 
south, in Kolhapur and Kittur, and show how the 
internal ^problems of relationship with the local 
sardars lt“d to a complication of relations with Haidar 
Ali. Vol. VI (1776 A.D.) also is mainly confined 
to material dealing with the far south, Dharwar, 
Savashi, Haidar Ali, etc., though it includes, at 
the end, certain papers con(!(!rning Moroba’s cons¬ 
piracy. Vol. VII (1778-83), brings the story of 
Morol)a’s conspiracy to a conclusion, and gives us 
an insight into the Anglo-Maratha War initiated 
by the English in 1778. We are able to reconstruct, 
with the help of the papers rej)roduced in this 
volhme, the story of the war in Gujrat, and in 
Konkan, Khandesh and other centixis. The Peshwa’s 
letter to the English King is reproduced in full. There 
are some papers dealing with the treaty of Salbai, 
the Anglo-Mysore relations and Raghoba’s death. 
These four volumes of Khare supply us with a good 
deal of flesh and bones out of which a living story 
of the Maratha affairs during this period (jan be 
reconstructed. By themselves, they would, of 
coiirse, be one-sided, with all gravity focussed on 
south India, but for any comprehensive history 
of the period they are indispensable. 
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5. Adhikar Yoga. Notice may bo taken here of 
Kharc’s famous compilation, known as the Adhikar 
Yoga, dealing with Nana’s concentration of power 
in his hands, papers whi(h he took out of the Miraj 
Daftar but published separately, in 1908. These 
papers give a more detailed story of the events 
passed on briefly in the Ailikmk Lekh Sangraha. 
Beginning with Madhavarao Peshwa’s activi¬ 
ties, they give us a full account of the many poli¬ 
tical changes at Poona in the subsecpient years, 
including the war with the English, treaty of Puran- 
dar and the canipaign in the Karnatak. Three 
chapters are devoted to Moroba’s (•onsj)iracy. 
This book is a fine little study in Maratha politics. 

6 . Aitihasik Patra Vyavafutr, edited by C. S. 
Sardesai, K. P. Kulkarni and Y. M. Kale and publi¬ 
shed in 1933, is mainly a reprint of the many do- 
cuments printed earlier in the Kavyetihasa-Sangraha 
and Bharatvaraska, though a number of unpub¬ 
lished documents, have also been added to them. 
Nos. 127 to 221 are particularly useful for our period. 

7. Aithasik Patren, Yadi Wagere Lekh, edited 
by Sardesai, Kale and Wakaskar, second edition 
published in 1930, is, again, a collection of papcj’s 
published earlier in the KavyetihoHa-Sangraha. 
The state papers, letters, chronicles, royal edicts, 
etc., first published by Sane under the title of Patren 
Yadin as a part of the journal Kavyetihasa-Sangraha 
(1878-1889), amounted to 501 in number. Parasnis 
published 246 more in his Bharatvarsha (1898-1900) 
under a similar title. But these papers were jiub- 
lished there in an unedited form, and in many cases 
their dates had not been properly ascertained. 
No chronological arrangement was attempted. Both 
these collections were out of print siru^e 1905 f)r 
earlier. Sardesai, Kale and Wakaskar arranged 
them in a chronological order, correctly dated them, 
cleared a number of obscure points, added necessary 
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references etc. and brought them out in a 
handy volume. Letters Nos. 253 to 393 deal with 
the First Maratha War, 1780-82. 

8. Bhtratvarsha, edited by Dattatreya 
Balwant Parasnis and Harinarayan Apte, was 
started after the Kavyetiham-Sangraha, edited by 
Kashinath Narayan Sane and Janardan Balaji 
Modak, closed down. In the very first issue of Vol. 

I, the Journal published a very able article on the 
sources of Maratha History, which recounted what 
the English researchers had done in the past and 
indicated where Marathi material was to be avail¬ 
able. It also published Aitihaaik Patren Yadi 
Wagere, whic^h includes some important agreements 
between the Peshwa on the one side and Haidar 
Ali, Nizam and Raghoba on the other. Holkaranchi 
Kaifiyat may be treated as a kind of supplement 
to that published in the Kavyetihasa-Sangraha, 
and deals mainly wdth Malhar Rao Holkar. The 
Haider \Va Tipu Yanchi Kaifiyat throws light on 
the Maratha relations with Mysore. Vol. II 
gives tlio life of Grant Duff, contains Junya 
Aitihasik Ooshti, which includes an important letter 
from Sakharam Bapu to Nana Phadnis (No. 37) and 
incorporates Akhhar, Dincharya Wagere relating 
to Lakhnau, Nagpur, Mangalore, Pondicherry and 
other places. Patre Yadi Wagere, included in Part 

II, particularly the first 162 letters, is very impor¬ 
tant and deals with contemporary events. Most of 
these are letters addressed to Nana Phadnis by 
Mudaji Bhonsle, Haripant Phadke, Sadashivarao, 
Kesho Bhikhaji, Krishnarao Anant, Govindrao 
Krishna, Krishnarao Ballal, Appaji and others. 

9. Sadashiva Madhavarao Peshwa Yanchi 
Rojnishi, or Selections from Satara and Peshwa’s 
Diaries, edited by Kashinath Narayan Sane, were 
brought out by Ganesh Chiinnaji Vad, in 1911. 
Vols. VI and IX are important for our purpose. 
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Vol. VI helps US in studying the English invasion of 
Salsette and the awareness of the English danger 
created by the event in the mind of the Maratha 
statesmen, and also supplements the information 
regarding the economic blockade of Surat suppluxl 
to us by Volume 35 of the Selections from the Peshwa 
Daftar. Vol. IX throws a good deal of light on 
the Maratha relations with foreign powers, like 
the Nizam, Haidar Ali and Tipu, the Delhi Court 
and also the English. 

10. Selections from the Peshioa Daftar, edited 
by G. S. Sardesai and published by the Bombay 
Government in 45 volumes are an attempt to bring 
to the average student material connected with 
some important topics of Maratha history buried 
in the Poona archives. Vol. V deals with the League 
of the Barbhais. Vols. XIII, XIV and XV are useful 
for the study of Maratha expansion in the north, 
and give us a good background for the study of the 
post-restoration events. Vol. XIX deals with the 
relations between Peshwa Madhava Rao and Raghu- 
nathrao. Vol. XX deals with the Bhonsles of 
Nagpur (1717-1774). Vol. XXXV is devoted to 
material connected with the capture of Salsette 
by the English on 29th December 1774, and gives 
us a good insight into English aggressiveness and 
the Maratha attempt to shift the battle from the 
political to the economic plane. Vol. XXXVI, 
covering 427 letters, is entirely devoted to the First 
Anglo-Maratha War (1774-1783) and is extremely 
valuable for the study of our period. 

11. Mahadaji Shinde Hyanchi Kagadpatren, 
edited by Govind Sakharam Sardesai and published 
by the Gwalior State, in December, 1937, is a re¬ 
print of the 5 volumes of the Historical papers re¬ 
lating to Owalior State (originally printed in a ‘pri¬ 
vate and confidential form’ by D. B. Parasnis) in 
a very much improved form. The dates were 
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fixed and papers chronologically arranged by G. S. 
Sardesai, who also rectified various mistakes in 
meaning or geographical names, while summaries 
in English were added to each letter by V. G. Dighe. 
The total number of letters in this volume is 608, 
and they date from 1774 to 1792. This is the most 
valuable collection of letters that passed between 
the two important leaders of the Maratha State 
during these momentous eighteen years of Indian 
history, and throws an immense flood of light on 
almost all the important events of the period. 
“These letters,” writes Sir, Jadunath Sarkar in his 
Foreioord, “reveal, in brilliant and true light, the 
heroic personality of Mahadaji Sindhia....The general 
and rather hazy notion of his greatness that we 
Ijossessed before is here replaced by a masterly 
portrait showing the lineaments of his character in 
the minutest detail, with almost daily illustrations 
from his sayings and doings. The veil which the 
greatness of historic position places between a super¬ 
man and posterity is here rent asunder ; we see the 
innermost thoughts and secret aspirations, the 
anxieties and plans, the sorrows and joys, of 
Mahadaji Sindhia, as intimately as if we had been 
privileged to enter the inner circle of his four personal 
friends. The cross-c;urrents of political intrigue— 
by the liritish Residents, the Mughal grandees, the 
Rajput princes and even the jealous rivals of his 
own nationality, are unfolded before us with amaz¬ 
ing frankness and fidlness...”. The value of these 
records in a proper understanding of the Maratha 
history and diplomacy of the late eighteenth cen¬ 
tury cannot bo exaggerated. 

12. Shindeshahi Itihasanchi Sadhanen, edited 
by Anandrao Bhau Phalke and published between 
1929 and 1937, in four volumes, with an introduc¬ 
tion by C. V. Vaidya, comprises of the true corres¬ 
pondence of the Shinde family preserved with the 
Gulgules, a Saraswat Brahmin family, originally 
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belonging to South Konkan and placed by the 
Peshwas at Kotah as revenue collectors iinder the 
orders ot Sindhia. The carefully ])reserved his¬ 
torical papers in the family contain some twenty 
five bundles. The total number of letters comes 
to 6000 (but this, Phalke thinks, is an under-esti¬ 
mate; his calculation is 10,500, two thirds of which 
are important, more than half deserving to be print¬ 
ed fully). The importance of the papers lies in the 
fact that they deal with north Indian affairs of the 
Maratha State, of which we have so few records 
available to us, compared to the plentiful rnab^rial 
bearing on the administration and other measures 
of the Peshwas at Poona and in the South. The 
Maratha expansion in Rajasthan, their relations 
with the Rajput princes, the difficulties they faced 
in the process of expansion and the way in which 
they overcame them—all are brought into fuller 
relief. Mahadaji’s work in northern India between 
1761-1794 is fully expounded. The Gulgule papers 
are also useful in supplementing the information 
obtained from Patwardhan papers and other re¬ 
cords, all of which came from south India and were, 
therefore, necessarily one sided and did not do full 
justice to Mahadaji’s point of view. With the 
discovery of these papers, wo can say, Mahadaji’s 
work has now been placed in a much better perspec¬ 
tive. The Kotah Daftar, so far as the represen¬ 
tation of Maratha politics in the north is concerned, 
should be considered as important as the Miraj 
Daftar published by Khare (supplemented by the 
four volumes published by Dattareya Balwant 
Parasnis). “There is ample material in these pa¬ 
pers,” writes G. S. Sardesai, in the Introduction, 
“for estimating the various stages of Maratha expan¬ 
sion into the north, its policy and methods, its finan¬ 
cial facilities and burdens, difficulties and encoun¬ 
ters and the kind of relations existing between the 
Marathas and the Rajput princes” (Kotah being 
the pivot round which the Maratha policy in Raj- 
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asthan centered). The papers throw light not 
only on political matters—but on so many others. 
The Sindhias are revealed here not only as strong 
fighters, clever writers and able administrators, 
but as scholars of Sanskrit and fond of reading old 
works. Light is also thrown on Maratha social life, 
economic conditions, art and culture, even know¬ 
ledge of medicine and other sciences. There are 
precious glimpses of Mahadaji’s character and his 
conduct towards his subordinates, and their lo¬ 
yalty and devotion towards him. Writes Phalke: 
“New light has been thrown on many problems re¬ 
garding Sindhia which, in the absence of proper tes¬ 
timony, were playthings of imagination, and the 
lamp of Sindhia history which was dim, foggy and 
blinded is now likely to burn with full brightness....” 
One of the ironies of this collection is that the cor¬ 
respondence of Gulgulc’s vakeel and grandson with 
Sindhia’s government is not available, having been 
lost in 1857 and possibly burnt in fire. Vol. I dealing 
with Gulgule’s correspondence with the Sindhia 
family (1733-1767 A.O.) was published in 1929. 
Vol. II dealing with correspondence regarding 
Gaikwars, Holkars and Pawars, was brought 
out in 1930. Vol. Ill deals with the Peshwa’s 
correspondence of 1723-1802 A.D. compiled from 
the Kotekar and Dabholkar collections, and was 
published in 1937. Vol. IV is Balaji Lakshman 
Wakaskar’s correspondence and deals entirely with 
the nineteenth century events. The introductions of 
all these four volumes are extremely illuminating. 

13. Holkarshahichya ItiJmanchi Sadhanen, 
edited by V. V. Thakur and published in 2 volumes 
in 1944 and 1945, is an official publication. 
Vol. I deals with 1683-1795 A. D. and contains 
an introduction by G. S. Sardesai. Letters No. 
48-163 are particularly important for our period. 
Vol. II, dealing with 1797-1886 A. D., is clearly out 
of our sco}ie. There is another publication bearing 
the same name, which was brought out, in 2 volumes, 
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by Anaiit Narayan Bhagwat. It deals largely 
with correspondence of the Holkars. 

14. Historical Selections from Baroda State 
Records, similarly ‘published by authority’, are a 
compilation from the State Records Department, 
Baroda. There are 7 volumes in all, but our in¬ 
terest lies in the first 2 volumes only. Letters given 
in Volume I, dealing with Pilaji and Damaji II 
(1724-1768) shed a new light on the relations between 
the Peshwa, Senapati and the Gaikwar, and place 
Damaji II in a new light before the student of 
history. Vol. II, dealing with Sayaji Rao and Fateh 
Singh Rao, is very useful. In fact, no account of 
the Gaikwar history can be written without (;are- 
fully going through it. It throws valuable light 
on the triangular relations between the Peshwa, the 
Gaikwars and the English, and helps us in a better 
understanding of Fateh Singh’s policies in a period 
of crisis for Gujrat. Nos. .57, 98 and 133 are the 
official Marathi renderings of the treaties of Puran- 
dar, Khandala and Salbai (of the last, only clauses 
5 and 8, dealing with the Gaikwar, are reproduced). 
Letters No. 30-150 are important for our purpose 
and, besides illuminating many a dark corner in 
Gaikwar history, throw light on Maratha affairs 
in general. 

15. Pethe Daftar, published by the Bharat 
Itihasa Sanshodhak Mandal, Poona, contains a 
selection of papers dealing with Trimbakrao 
Pethe and has been edited by Vishnu Sitaram 
Chitale. In Vol. I, letters from No. 67 onward 
deal with our period. Vol. II, however, is very im¬ 
portant and throws light on the life and woik of 
Trimbakrao Mama, particularly the part played 
by him in organising the Barabhai confederacy 
against Raghoba. Among his important diplo¬ 
matic triumphs are—(1) reconciliation between 
Sabaji and Dayabai Bhonsle, and (2) weaning away 
of the Nizam from Raghoba’s cause. Among the 
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unportant papers in this collection are those dealing 
witli (1) organisation of the Barabhai (supplement¬ 
ing papers in Rajwade, Vol. X), (2) the relations 
between (a) Poona and Bhonsle and (b) Poona and 
the Nizam. A number of letters throw new light 
on social, economic, religious and military affairs. 

16. Hingane Daftar, a collection of papers 
belonging to Mahadeva Bhatt Hingane, the Poona 
vakeel at Delhi, has also been brought out by the 
B.I.S.M. in 2 volumes. The first volume comes 
down to 1761. In the second volume, letters from 
No. 81 onward deal with 1772 and subsequent years. 

17. Chandradiuda Daftar, edited by Dat- 
tareya Vishnu Apte, published by the Records 
Department, Gwalior, contains, in its first volume, 
a very useful introduction. Vol. II, dealing with 
our period, throws light on the affairs of Sindhia 
and Holkar in the north. There are a few papers 
dealing with the earlier years, with Raghoba’s early 
relations with the English and Mahadaji’s activi¬ 
ties. But the great majority of papers deal with 
the Treaty of Salbai and other later events. They 
also help us in a clearer understanding of the con¬ 
stitutional relationship between Sindhia and Holkar 
and of Ahilyabai’s keen interest in northern affairs. 

18. Piirandare Daftar, edited by Krishnaji 
Vasudeva Purandare, published in 3 volumes, by 
the B.I.S.M., falls largely outside our scope. Vol. 
Ill, however, contains a valuable introduction, 
dealing with the Peshwa-Nizam relations of the 
pre-1772 period. Letters No. 105-115 deal with 
1772-75, but are not important. 

19. Aitihasik Samkirna Sahitya, published by 
the B.I.S.M., Poona, in a magazine form, brings 
out useful documents, properly edited by Potdar, 
Chandorkar, Kelkar, Oturkar and others, from 
time to time and must be consulted by all students 
of Maratha history. 
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